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PREFACE. 


IN selecting the subjects of these five short biographies 
I have been guided chiefly by feelings of personal in- 
terest, from a beNef that when the writer is interested 
there is always some probability that the reader will be 
so too. Ido not intend to convey an indirect lesson 
against international injustice, being fully persuaded 
that the old British scorn of Frenchmen, and of all 
foreigners whatever, is now dying out of itself, and giv- 
ing place to an intglligent desiré to know something 
accurately about thgm. Such men as those whose lives 
are narratest here are certainly worth attention, espe- 
cially for one characteristic which is common to all 
of them, and which gives a certain unity to my book, I, 
mean vigour “and intensity of life. They may be some- 
times misdirected, but they never become dull, languid, 
or indiffereng ; they work with all tHeir intelligence, they 
love yith all their hearts, and they keep their bodily* 
powers in full activity, not the activity of the athlete 
but of the gentlemas. My five modern Frenchmen are, 
T am well aware, superior to the average of their country- 
men, and it is*probable that no country,or city which 
ever existed has ever brought its average citizens up to 
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this level, or to anythins approaching it ; but at the same 
“time T may add that my little list of five docs not by 
any mean exhaust tne catalagce of modern Frenchmen 
whose lives I would willingly write. It would be easy 
to compose another volume about other modern French- 
men not inferior to these ; and amongst Jiving men, too 
modest to look for anything like notoriety, I have very 
frequently recognised qrities which belong to my 
present heroes—the simplicity of Rude, the fire of Heari 
Regnault, the industry of Ampére, the sociability of 
Victor Jacquemont, the purity- of Perreyve, © These 
qualities may, I think, be increased to some extent in‘ 
ourselves by the study of those lives in which they 
shone with a more than ordinary lustre, and it may be an 
acceptable service to make such lives more generally 
known, 

I may add, with regard to materials, that my. bio- 
graphies are founded, wherever possible, on letters; and 
when these were wanting, on accounts furnished by near 
friends of the subject. In the cases of Jacquemont and 
Ampére the letters were delightfully abundant ; in that 
of Rude they were unfortunately rare. In all cases alike 
T have been careful to sift and compare my materials, 
and believe that the strict accuracy of the narratives 
may be relied upon. 


May, 1878, 
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~~; 
VICTOR JACQUEMONT. PY. @ 
ad 
It is almost an indiscretion to read the letters of Victor 


Jaequemont, for he wrote in the confidence of private 
friendship, and was so far fom anticipating publicity 
that he even disapproved of quotation from his corres- 
pondence, and endeavoured to forget that his friends 
exchanged his letters amongst themselves. Even such a 
limited degree of publicity as that resulting from the 
circulationgof a single manuscript amongst those who 
kyew and loved him would have been enough, if he had 
allowed his mind to dwell upon it, to put a drag upoa 
his pen and*prevent it from running along the paper with 
the careless felicity and the remarkable swiftness which 
distinguished it. If Jacquemont* could have foreseen 
that a day would come when hundreds of his most frack<” 
and*intimate letters would be in the hanils of ten thousand 
‘readers, he would kave written with more reserve, and 
we should have lost one-of the few really perfect oppor- 
tunities of stdying the nature of a man. It is fortunate 
that Jacquemont’s obscurity during life—obscurity, I 
r re 
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méan, so far as the European public was concerned—left 
him to the last withort the slightest suspicion that whilst 
hastily scribbling, often amidst- circvmstances the most 
adverse to literary composition, he was writing what 
would be afterwards one of the most famous books of 
- autobiography in the world. In the cabin of a ship, 
rolling and pitching on the Atlantic, under a thin-tent in 
the freezing air of the snory Himalaya, and beneath the 
pitiless blaze of summer in the plains of central India, 
he wrote with the same vivacity, the same frankness and . 
ease, the same unfailing charm. - Victor Jacquemont’s 
literary facility would be a fortune to & professional man 
of letters, and yct he never knew that he possessed any 
literary talent or skill; he thought of himself simply as 
a wandering savant, writing to his friends to beguile his 
loneliness, to cheat the sense of distance by turning his 
thoughts to.those he had left in Europe, and to keep the 
friendships he valued alive until his return. The energy 
of his literary faculty found a happy exercise in Iectter- 
writing, and when he sat down with a supp'y of paper 
before him, he covered sheet after sheet with a rapidity 
which is surprising in itself, and is much more surprising 
when we consider the admirable quality of what he 
wrote, the light and_ elegant, yet perfectly constructed 
language, nimble and active as a gazelle, the keen ohser- 
vations on men-and things which follow each other in 
such abundance, the profound yet genial philosophy which 
pervades both narrative and criticisri, and the delightful 
mixture of vigorous thinking with tender feeling, or alter- 
nation from one to the other. One day, being at sea, he’ 
felt an impulse to write to M. de Tracy, and gave his pen 
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its liberty ; the letter tow occupies forty-two pages of 
print. On another occasion, being on the bank of the 
Hydaspes, he covered fifty-eight sheets in a.day, a won- 
derful feat of penmanship if we consider nothing but the 
swiftness of the hand. There are hardly any corrections 
in his manuscripts, even in his scientific journals; and 
when letters and journals went to the ‘press, the only 
errors that had to be set right were those of the printer. 
Here, then, is a natural gift of writing, a natural commu- 
vnicativeness with the pen, but the gift was not cultivated 
consdiously, the inborn.talent was never developed into an 
art, it was simply,an intellectual activity which satisfied 
certain needs of Jacquemont’s richly endowed nature 
afterthe physical activity of travelling. He would ride 
for several hours, and then sit-down in his tent to relieve 
his mind by the facile exercise of the pen. When weary 
of the dull society on board ship he had the same re- 
sourée, Yet, although literature was to him a mere play 
of the mind after the fatigues of scientific labour and the 
hardships of travel, his production in a few years was by 
no means inconsiderable. Four volumes of his letters 
have been published, and besides thesc there are sixa 
quarto volumes of his scientific journals. This is much 
indeed, considering the kind of life the author was leading 
when he wrote. - 

The personal appearance of Victor Jacquemont was~~ 
pecultar and remarkable, so that people who had once 
seen him remembered him afterwards without difficulty. 
His height was five feet ten inches, French measure, 
which is equivalent to six feet four inches, English. This 
fine stature was not, however, accompanied by any cor- 
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resnonding development of the niuscles, which in his case 
“were the reverse of athletic, yet wiry, and capable of sur- 
prising endurance. ‘He loved the warm tropical air, and 
said that although his long thin body could hardly be 
comparcd to a rese-bud, he felt as if it made him bloom. 

- He amused- himself, in his letters, by describing his 
meagre person ‘inthe flowing robes ofthe East,surmounted 
by a pale face with spectacles | and a long moustache, 
shaded by a great, wide-brimmed straw hat. The spec- 
tacles betray what: was really a misfortune for an ardent 
traveller and student—the defegtive condition of his 
sight. He declared that seeing was not to him a physical 
pleasure, but simply a satisfaction of the mind ; and his 
own imperfect.experience led him to the erroneouston- 
clusion that sight was the ‘most obtuse of all our senses, 
In other respects he was better gifted. His long limbs 
were not moulded like those of a Greek statue, but they 
were good for use ; the proof being that he could ‘walk 
fifteen leagues a day without fatigue. He could main~ 
tain health and strength on short rations, a most valuable 
accomplishment for a traveller. To conciliate the gogd- 
-will of strangers, nature had endowed him with a singu- 
larly musical and persuasive voice, to which few could 
listen without yielding to the charm, and which was a 
means of conquest "for him as beauty is for a wqman. 
“Besides these gifts he had all the courages—the courage 
of the nerves, which can retain perfect self-possession in 
danger ; moral courage, which is no* to be cowed by the 
ostentation of splendour and power ; and the courage of 
the intellect, which will not be deterred by toil, and looks 
Truth straight ‘n the facé. 
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When Victor Jacquemont was born, in 1801; his father 
was forty-five years old. He had all his life beeri a mo- 
derate Liberal in politics,and so incurred the suspicions of 
the police during the despotism of Napoleon I. Fouché 
ordered his house to be searched, took away his books and 
papers, and pyt him into prison without trial keeping him 
closely confined in a dark and narrow room for the space 
of eleven months, During these months his son Victor, 
then a child eight years old, went twice a week to the 
prison, and there was taught to read and to write. There 
were no grounds for sitspicion against the prisoner, except 
that he had been a Liberal member of the French Par- 
liament, and was the friend of some eminent men whom 
Napoleon did not like. He was a man of cultivated in- 
telligence, gifted, like his son; with a remarkable facility 
asa writer, It is said that he never made an erasure in 
the manuscripts of hig voluminous works. His scholarly 
accomplishments—for he had been Director of Public In- 
struction, and was a corresponding member of the Insti- 
tute—enabjed him to give an effectual direction to the 
ecication of his son, Victor afterwards studied medicine, 
but Iess with the intention of following it as a professior: 
than as a part of his extensive general education. He 
pursued chemistry in earnest, in the laboratory of the 
famous chersist Thénard, and there an accident happened 
to hjm which affected the course of his whole life. Whilst 
engaged in an experiment with cyanogen, he was suddenly 
intesrupted by the €ntrance of an idle visitor, and some- 
how broke the vessel containing the deadly gas.. The 
emanations produced. such an effect upon the larynx that 
for some time Jaryngean phthisis was apprehended, and 
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to Gvert this the patient went to stay in the country at 
LaGrange, the well-kpown residence of General Lafayette, 
who was a friend of his family.” His recovery was slow 
but satisfactory, and in order that it might not be inter- 
fered with he devoted himself chiefly to those scientific 

~ studies whiclf can be pursued in the oper- air, including 
botany and agriculture. The early maturity of his mind 
is proved by a Ictter addvzsse¢ by him at the age of. 
nineteen to a friend of his, M. de Tracy, an agriculturist 
at Paray. Hehad been travelling in Picardy and Artois, 
and had made it his business during this excursion to 
observe the farms and plantations. He gives a résumé 
of these observations in the letter to M. de Tracy, which 
occupies thirteen pages of print, and is as thoroughly 
business-like a document as if it had been a report pre- 
pared for a minister by an agent of twice his years. 
Besides this excursion he made many others in the most 
picturesque regions of France and Switzerland, but much 
more in the spirit of a man of science than with the feel- 
ings of an . There was an artistic clement in his 
nature, but it had nothing to do with the sense of sight, 
the artist in Jacquemont was altogether musical. He 
delighted in music, and understood it. 

The poisonous cyanogen had driven Victor Jacquemont 
away from Paris, and now another evil, as Cangerouis to 
his moral well- being as the gas had been to his bodily 
health, was to drive him away from France. No details 
about this are known to the public, but it is known-that 
in the year 1826,-at which date he was twenty-five years 
old, a hopeless passion took possession of him, that he 
struggled again&t it with all the-energy af his will, and 
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finally sought safety by placing the Atlantic. Ocean-be- 
tween himself and the lady who had enslaved him. The 
indifferent reader may smile at this, for strong passions 
are uncommon in these days, or at least not oftcn avowed, 
and those who suffer from them are likely to ircur more 
ridicule than.sympathy, but when the passion of love _ 
first takes possession of sucn a man as Jacquémont and 
the obstacles are not to be overcome, he must either 
conquer it by sheer strength of will, or waste his man~ 
hood in the vainest of all longings and regrets. Jacque- 
mont, like all ardent and energetic natures, had at the 
same time strong passions and a strong will to govern 
them, but the inward battle was not won without suffering. 

‘Who the lady was, we have never been told, but there 
is a passage in the corresponcence which refers to country 
rides on horseback, to wild gallopings on the heather in 
despair. He speaks, too, of a lady who galloped one 
foggy morning, but when they met their horses went, 
more quietly, and he noticed that there had been tears 
in her eyes. If this incident refers to the serious and 
dangerous passion which Jacquemont was fighting against 
in 1826, he must have met the lady in the country durirz 
a visit to some chateau in a wild and lonely part of 
France—a region of heather and rough roads. 

Victor Jecquemont had two brothers named Porphyre 
and F rederic. Porphyre was ten years his senior, and 
Frederic two. The eldest was an officer in the army, a 

"captain of artillery; the second was in business in the 
West Indies. _The captain had a warm, fraternal affec- 
tion for his youngest brother, which was heartily returned 
with a perfect trust and confidence, and. lasted, unchilled 
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by absence, until Death put an nd even to epistolary 
intercorrse. Towards Frederic the sentiment of con- 
fidence and. friendship was not. so lively ; nevertheless, 
when Victor determined to leave France, his first thought 
was to virit his brother in the remote West Indian Island. 
-Porphyre accompanied him to Havre, from whence he 
sailed to New York on an American vessel, and thence 
to St. Domingo. There arg some amusing letters about 
this first experience of the sea, but I have not space for 
details of this kind. Jacquemont, as a man of science, 
was rather taken aback by the cendition of the ship’s 
medical stores. There were twenty-four drugs, all in 
confusion, and no scales to weigh doses. The system of 
administering these medicines was not regulated bythe 
malady to be combated, but by the quantity of the drugs 
in store. Whatever the ailment, the rule was to administer 
the drug of which the stock was greatest, and the sailors 
had the most perfect confidence im this system, which 
seems to have answered admirably. "Without presuming 
too much upon his medical and surgical knowledge 
Jacquemont never hesitated to use it when he knew morg’ 
than any one else within call, so he acted as surgeon on 
the ship, and took care of a young sailor whose arm was 
accidentally broken. Besides this occupation, he had 
plenty to do in improving his knowledge of English. , 

No one with so lively an intelligence as that’ of Victor 
Jacquemont could land in a country entirely new to him 
and different in almost all respects frem his own without : 
receiving very strong impressions, but I think it better 
to defer the consideration of these until “have to con- 
sider his criticisms of other nations which will supply 
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materials for a comparison. He landed at New York 
on the 8th of December, 1826, stayed there until the- 
2oth of January next year, and then sailed for Port-au- 
Prince, where he arrived a month later, after a slow but 
pleasant passage, during which he coud study-quietly. 
He enjoyed the increasing warmth of the veyage south- 
wards, and felt himself in a state of physical well-being 
highly favourable to the labours of the mind. This 
physical serenity had probably also a beneficial influence 
in enabling him to bear more casily the love-sorrow 
which had driven him to distant shores. The tone of 
his letters from the West Indies is calm, and their 
practical philosophy reminds one of Montaigne. It was 
always rather a habit with Jacquemont to talk about his 
bodily state in very intimate letters, not in the least from 
any morbid tendency, but merely because he was wise 
enough to know that ttle can be done in this life with- 
out health, and that for great performance something 
even more than ordinary health is needed. He always 
aspired to, and often enjoyed, that happy equilibrium of 
the organism in which the body obeys the mind with- 
out effort, and the.mind goes to its purposes without 
hindrance. No sacrifice of mere pleasure appeared to 
him too high a price for such a condition as this. 

“1 bear life lightly,” he wrote from the West Indies ; 
“thexlimate here is perfection, and I desire no change. 
Every constitution has its own needs, and mine are 
marvellously satisfied here.” 

Victor Jacquemont stayed,three months at Haiti with 
his brother Frederic, and during this sojourn an event 
occurred to him which had nothing to do with the West 
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Indian Islands, but diverted his attention to the East. 
A letter reached him from the administration of the. 
Jardin des: Plantes at Paris, nroposing that he should 
undertake an expedition in India for the purpose of 
studying its etknology, geology, and botany, in the 
interests of-science in general and of the Jardin des 
Plantes in. particular. He had some doubts at first 
about the sufficiency of his intellectual preparation for a 
task requiring such a variety of knowledge, but a feeling 
of confidence, if not in what he knew already, at least in 
his powers of acquisition and determination to learn 
more, at length carried the day. He wrote to accept 
the offer, and by so doing sealed his own fate and 
assured his fame, accepting, though he knew it not, an 
early death and that posthumous celebrity which men 
vainly call immortality. 

After a second sojourn in New York, and some excur- 
sions in the Northern States, Victor Jacquemont returned 
to France in the autumn of 1827, and at once set about 
preparing for his Indian expedition, The Yay of de- 
parture came at last, and the separation from his father 
’ 4nd his brother Porphyre has been minutely described 

by an eye-witness, M. Prosper Mérimée. There was a 

striking resemblance, on one or two points, between 

Jacquemont’s character and what we are acsustomed to 

consider the typical English character. Like the Epglish 

he was energetic and ready to go anywhere; like the 

English he was stoical and had a great dislike to the 

betrayal of tender emotion. 

“ The last day that he spent at Paris,” says M. Prosper 

Meérimeée, “I dined with him and with his father and his 
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brother Porphyre. The repast was anything but gay, 
and yet a stranger would not have suspected that this 
united family was on the ve of a long separation. When 
the hour of departure had come, Victor embraced his 
father and said, ‘I hope you will take care of your 
health. Avoi4 taking cold.” : 

“© Don't be anxious. Send us news of yourself when 
you can,’ the father answered ~s he removed his spectacles 
and took a volume of Walter Scott, which he read alter- 
nately with some metaphysical book. An old servant 
burst into tears. Victor went down the stair rather 
faster than was his wont. When he had taken his place 
in the mail for Brest he took my hand and said in as’ 
firm a voice as he could command, ‘You will go to see 
him often’ He was so young, his health seemed so robust, 
there was in him such a happy mixture of resolution and 
prudence, that no evil presentiment occurred to me.” 

The traveller sailed from Brest at the end of August 
in the year 1828, he being then twenty-seven years old. 
The ship Za Zélée was a man-of-war bound for Bengal 
with the new Governor of Pondicherry on board, M. de 
Meslay, and our hero had his berth in the same ship oa 
account of hiS official capacity as a naturalist with a 
mission from the Government. The Zé/de had most 
respectable-qualities, but she was slow, and the voyage 
befe-e her was very long, for her first destination was 
.Brazil, after which she was to re-cross the Atlantic from 
Braeil to the Cape of Good Hope, and then sail up the 
Indian Ocean to the Bay of Bengal, rather a roundabout 
way of getting from France to Pondicherry, especially if 
we compare if with modern steam locomotion through 
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the Isthmus of Suez and across the Indian Peninsula. 
Having so much sea-life before him, Jacquemont quietly 
took up his residence on board~ship, and set to work at 
his studies with great energy. 

“Not “much Work (of a studious kind) is done on 
board, yet riiore than I should have betieved. I am 
seldom alone in reading and writing of an evening, when 
a pretty lamp hanging frcm tie ceiling sheds its light 
on our great green-covered dining-table, and our room 
seems like the prettiest of studies. Here I make long 
sittings and always feel some satistaction after them, for 
I work easily and pleasantly. I mix my readings so as to 
rest myself by change, and they are all of them like a light 
embroidery on the grave business of learning Persian.” 

In another letter he compares the uniformity of life at 
sea to that of the cloister, a uniformity which would 
harmonise well with a studious life, if sailors could be 
studious, but “the day drags on, wasted in idle talk.” 
Besides this inconvenience, Jacquement complains that a 
ship of war is far noisicr than a merchantman. Horribly 
shrill whistles are used instead of words of command, 
even the drum is used, and on fine afternoons the cannon 
thunder during the artillery cxercise, or one is disturbed 
by volleys of musketry. At first all these noises put out 
our Oriental student considerably, but he sCon got ac- 
customed to them, and such is the effect of habit ‘that 
after a while he hardly noticed them at all. Worse than. 
whistles, drums, cannon, and musketry, was the intcler- 
able affliction of-vniversal singing, from which the only 
escape was to jump into the sea. It gives one a strange 
notion of the discipline on board a Frenck man-of-war ; 
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but Jacquemont affirnfs that on the Z¢d%, without respect 
for the presence of the Governor of Pondicherry. about 
fifty voices of officers ang men were perpetyally singing 
the songs of Béranger, each vocalist in his own key, and 
without even keeping to his key. Most studioys persons 
would have found this hard to bear, but, imagine the 
effect of it on Jacquemiont, who was not only a student 
but a musician, with a fastidious and cultivated taste! 
After a while he began to long for better-informed 
society than that of the officers, whose ignorance, by 
his account of it, was:something wonderful. Taken out 
of the naval schapl at sixteen, and put on board ship 
without having had even time to visit their families, 
they had been sailing about ever since with only a few 
months’ leave. They were ail good enough sailors, and 
could work the routine business of their profession, but 
they had not “even the most superficial ideas of 
astronomy, mechanics, or natural philosophy generally.” 
No one on board knew accurately the difference between 
the barometer and the thermometer, and notwithstanding 
their voyages in the Mediterranean and elsewhere, not 
one of them knew a word of English or Italian. In 
short, Jacquemont affirmed that these officcrs knew 
nothing but their trade. They had, however, one very 
great recommendation, they lived together in the most 
perfect fellowship and good-humour, and admitted 
Jacquemont into their society with a@ cordiality which 

“he appreciated. « 

At Rio his feelings of humanity, always very sensi- 
tive, were outraged by the arrival of Scveral slave ships 
with crowded and miserable cargoes covered with 
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horrible maladies, whilst in the city on the shore, by 
eway of contrast, glittered the wealth and luxury which 
call themselves civilisation. Moral evil afflicted and 
irritated Jacquemont, though he did not weakly shrink 
from the contemplation of it, and if the kidnapped 
negroes excited his pity, he felt both contempt and dis- 
gust for their masters “with their external European 
varnish of elegance and politeness, their gold lace, their 
diamond stars, their ribands, their titles, their ignorance, 
their cowardice, and their dishonesty.” He calls Brazil 
“the abomination of desolation, .with its hundreds of 
viscounts and marquises, and no respectable middle 
class.” He does not much respect the French colony 
cither, which consists of modistes, tailors, and hair- 
dressers, and he speaks English in order not to be con- 
founded with them. Let us hope that Brazil has 
improved since 1828, and is now better worthy of its 
present manly and enlightened Emperor. 

By way of varying his experience of sea-voyaging, 
Jacquemont witnesses three things in which few would 
much desire to participate, namely a collision, a naval 
cagagement, and a good rattling tropical tempest. The 
collision took place in a very lumbering- fashion, in 
the port of Rio itself, where there is abundance of sea- 
room, A merchant ship was riding quietly at anchor 
when the Ze boldly ran into her and smashed poth 
spars and oaken ribs, but luckily no bones. This kept 
the travellers a week longer at Rio, during the repairs, © 
The naval engagement took place to the east of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and only amused the crew >f the Zélee, 
though it might have been- rather serious for the other 
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vessel, which was Englifh. This vessel, which had begn 
seen sailing in a different direction in the afternoon, bore « 
down upon the Z/4e at dusk, and at nine p.m. appeared 
to be pursuing her closely with evil intentions. She 
hailed in English, demanding the Frenchman’s name, 
which was treated as impudence by the man;of-war, who 
answered by the same interragation. The rejoinder not 
being clearly heard or properly understood, and there 
being still a strong suspicion that the other vessel medi- 
tated boarding the Z/, more zealous than the occasion 
warranted, delivered one broadside and was ready to 
deliver another, when the supposed enemy, who had fired 
no guns at all, made signals of submission. Jacquemont, 
being the only man who could speak English, was sent 
to board her with a party of sailors armed to the teeth, 
and with a collection of loaded pistols in the boat be- 
neath their feet. There was no occasion for the pistols, 
howéver, as the “ enemy” turned out to be nothing but a 
most peaceful Liverpool merchantman with a cargo of 
goods and three passengers. The captain and crew were 
extremely civil, but rather alarmed. The only harm 
" done by the broadside was a broken yard and a torm 
sail; Jacquemont pretended to scold the Liverpool 
skipper for having come near another vessel in the 
night, and the skipper made most hrmble apologies for 
the bgoadside that had been directed against him. The 
passengers were prodigal of friendliness,“not desiring a 
Second broadside, and made Jacquemont drink some 
champagne. The worst of this adventure was an acci- 
dent that happened to one of the French sailors, who 
broke his arm, ue had to be. amputated, and Jacque- 
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- mont tied the arteries. He was’ always cool and ready 
- when -any services were required of him, 

The Zé went on so slowly that they called her a 
wooden shoe, It had taken her sixty days to go from 
Brest to Rio de Janeiro, and seventy-four days from Rio 
to Bourbon Island. Here the Zd% would have rested 
for some days after her great labours, but she was caught 
in one of these fearful storms which demolish houses and 
cover the coasts with wreck, The Zé went out to sea 
again, for more safety, lost some spars, all her boats, an 
anchor, and part of her bulwafks, and shipped so ‘many 
seas that she had three feet of water between decks, 
which flowed into the hold, However, not a life was 
lost, though the only two officers on board remained 
sixty hours at a stretch or deck without sleeping. Mean- 
while, Victor Jacquemont, lucky fellow, was comfortably 
established on shore as the guest.of a wealthy colonist, 
the only impediment to his happiness being anxiety for 
his books and instruments on the ship, which fortunately 
took no harm. The deliberate Zhe occupied forty days 
from Bourbon to Pondicherry, making exactly one hun- 

Jdred and seventy-four days from Brest to India. The ~ 
almost intolerable tedium of so Jong a voyage had been 
much alleviated by friendlyintercourse with M.de Meslay, 
the new Governor: of Pondicherry, and Jacquemont's 
fellow-passenger. With this “ King of Yvetot,” as our 
hero called hin, he remained a guest for a time in the 
palace of that Indian Yvetot, and thence sailed for Cal- 
cutta, always on board the leisurely and inevitable Zélée, 
arriving there on the 5th of May, 1829. She had started 
from Brest on the 26th of August in the preceding year! 
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In the interval between Jacquemont’s return from 
America and his departure for India he had been to 
London to make usé of some introduction’ in order to 
facilitate his future travels in our Eastern possessions. 
He had been received in London with’the greatest kind- 
ness, and ‘hac.brought away fresh letters of introduction, - 
enough to open for him every palace and every bungalow 
between Cape ComorinAind ¢he Himalaya. During the 
stay in London, one of the East India Directors had given 
Jacquemont a dozen letters, and when the young traveller 
had returned to Paris he was surprised to receive a thir- 
teenth from the same person. In the interval this Director 
had been to see our hero’s friend, Mr. Sutton Sharpe, and 
had asked for his word, as a gentleman, that Jacquemont 
was not a spy of the French Government. After this 
assurance, the additional letter had followed. “The 
others,” said the Director, “are such as one gives some- 
times, but now he will have sucha letter as is never given.” 

The time had naw arrived, the Zé having come to 
the end ofher wanderings, when these recommendations 
were to be used to the best advantage. Our hero ag- 
cordingly, like a true Frenchman, clothed his long person 
from head td foot in ceremonious black and set foot on 
the soil of British India, after which he immediately got 
into a palaaquin, and had himself carried to the residence 
of Mr. Pearson, the Advocate-General, Here he was 
suddenly introduced into an immense drawing-room, 
“where sat three grandly-dressed ladies and. an elderly 
gentleman in light clothing, all occupied in being fanned 
in acomplicated manner. Unluckily Jacquemont’s mind 
had begun to occupy itself with the novelty of what he 
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saw; so that he could not retain His command over his 
meagre‘colloquial English, and all the speech he could 
make consisted of these few words : 

“T spoke a few words of English formerly, sir; but I 
perceive = have forgotten the all, so help me !” 

Who could resist such a frank appeal? -Both the 
elderly gentleman and the three ladies helped, and so 
effectually, that immediately afterwards the foreign visitor. 
“was swimming in English like a little fish in the river.” 
Let us pursue the narrative in his own words. 

“T delivered my letters of introduction, not counting 
upon them with much confidence, for they were second- 
hand, or third-hand letters, yet they gained me an in- 
vitation at once. Then I was asked if these were the 
only introductions I had brought to Calcutta, a question 
I answered by exhibiting a monstrous parcel which made 
a bulge in my pocket, and which; charged beforehand, 
like artfully-prepared fireworks, opened with some de- 
sultory squibs, a doctor, or captain, or merchant, then 
becoming gradually fore . rilliant, came toa Tudge, then 
tp the Chief Justice, then to a Member of Council, and 
unished by way of bouquet with the name of Lady William 
Bentinck arid the Governor-General, five times repeated. 
Every chair came nearer to mine, and I was overwhelmed 
with questions and Kindly. offers.” 

A note from Miss Pearson to Lady Willian Bentinck 
was answered immediately by an invitation to call at 
_ the vice-regal palace, where Jacquemont was received with 
kindness and kept to.lunch, and invited to dine the same 
evening. Lady William soon discovered that Jacquemont 
knew friends of hers in Paris, and from that moment the 
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ice was broken. The Governor-General came in 7xfter 
her ladyship had been talking an hour and a half with 
Jacquemont, read the letters of introduction whilst they 
sat at lunch, and at once frankly admitted the young 
foreigner to an acquaintance which soon ripened into a 


warm friendship, notwithstanding the great difference of . 


age and the still greater disparity in social rank and 
position, That first day-at Calcutta is interesting as an 
illustration of Victor Jacquemont’s character, of the ease 
and tact with which, in an embarrassing position, he won 
valuable allies by the use of his two great social arts, 
which were, first, the most absolute abandonment of 
everything like false pretension ; and secondly, courage 
in exercising his own abilities whenever he felt it to be 
necessary. In a letter to fis father he describes the 
vice-regal pomp and state ; the servants in long white 
robes, with turbans of scarlet and gold, the uncertain 
light amidst distant. columns, the brilliant splendour of 
the table, with its magnificent fruits and flowers, the 
unseen, remote orchestra executing, “with rare perfec- 

tion,” the sweetest symphonies of Mozart, the lightest 
"melodies of Rossini. Jacquemont has the place of honou.;, 
but instead of being confounded by surroundings so new 
to him, he simply enjoys his dinner, and the splendour 
and the music, and. especially the conversation. He 
thinks the time has come for talking, and he talks, easily 
and fluently in French, in English to the best of his 
‘ability. From that-evening Jacquemont was a frequent 
and favoured guest at Government House. A fortnight 
Jater the Governor-General- went to the country, and 
Jacquemont was of the party. At Barrackpoor they 
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gave him a pretty cottage to work, in, and Lady William 
would have him with her on her elephant. “She seemed 
so well pleased with our conversations on the summit of 
this walking mountain, that she would have no other 
companion in these outings during our stay at Barrack- 
poor.” In the evening, after dinner, the Viceroy had his 
turn with Jacquemont, the two sitting together, not on 
an elephant, but on a sofa, and“alking about India and 
the United States. 

There are some bits of English in the early letters 
from England which prove that Jacquemont had not yet 
mastered our language, but this did not prevent him 
from soon becoming the fashion at Calcutta. Besides 
being the fashion he was very strongly liked, /oved, 
perhaps, would be the moré accurate word, for the charm 
of his manners and the fearless openness of his dispo- 
sition, The legal and judicial families, the Pearsons, the 
Ryans, the Greys, received him more as a son than as a 
foreign visitor, the officers treated him like a brother, 
and everybody tried to facilitate his studies snd ensure 
the success of his enterprise. But as I felt compelled to 

pass hastily over Jacquemont’s visits to New York, so I 
perceive it to be necessary to get quickly out of Calcutta. 
We will return to some of these hospitable Anglo-Indians 
at a later period, when we shall have to speak of Jacque- 
mont’s opinions.and impressions about the English, and 
other nations. I may mention one friendship formed at 
Calcutta, not with an Englishman, Dut with a Spanish 
refugee, Colone};Hezeta, an old companion-in-arms of 
Lord William Bentinck during the Peninsular War, and 
greatly esteemed by him. Notwithstandiag Jacquemont’s 
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hearty appreciation of English kindness, it is evident 
that a closer sympathy existed between him and Hezeta 
than between the French traveller and “his English 
friends. But this, again, is a part of my subject which 
may be reserved for the present, . 

The reader-vill remember that our hero's commission ~ 
from the Jardin des Plantes was to study “the ethnology, 
geology, and botany of India.” As to ethnology, all 
parts of India were equally interesting to an observer 
fresh from Europe, but this was not the case with regard 
to botany and geology. Jacquemont’s studies in these 
sciences, and his ‘ardour for fresh discoveries, urged him 
irresistibly to the mountains, His plans of work included 
a complete exploration of the Himalayas “from the 
Indus to the Burrampooter,” but this gigantic project 
was judiciously divided into two parts. He intended 
first, to explore the north-western portion of the chain, 
and then, after traveHing in the peninsula, to resume if 
possible his mountain-work at a later period, and com- 
plete it from west to east. He enjoyed the idea of 
concentrating his labours “on a Space so magnificentl*> 
marked out by Nature herself,” and this seemed to him 
far better than mere desultory wanderings in Asia, so he 
renounced a dream, once entertained, of travels in Persia 
and Asia Minor, in order to give his whole strength to 
his neagnificent Indian enterprise. a 
. He had health enough for the work, if only it would 
last,eand he was determined, if possible, to keep his 
health by prudence ; he had knowledge“enough for the 
acquisition of more knowledge, but had he money 
enough? Of private fortune he had none whatever, and 
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_ em fens 


his fallgwance for the Jardin des Plantes was absurdly 
inadequate. The learned professors who were trustees 
of that museum had sent Jacquemont forth upon his 
mission with an income of £240 a year! He, with his 
economical habits, and absolute ignorance of Indian life, 
had at first imagined that his work migk* be done on 
this, but he had not been a fortnight at Calcutta before 
the falsity of his position was Ynade plain to him. The 
a. to be incurred arranged themselves under three 
heads: 1. Personal; 2. Travelling; 3. Scientific. The 
cede from Paris would cover the first (with care), 
but whence was the money to come fof the two others ? 
There was, however, no pressing pecuniary anxiety for 
the immediate present, as the traveller had been saving 
money on the slow Zé‘, and had spent very little 
whilst enjoying English hospitality at Calcutta. He 
therefore made up his mind to start as soon as possible, 
and travel as economically as ht could, but before 
setting out he wrote a long letter-to the trustees who 
had appointed him, setting plainly before’ them the 
(f‘ifficulties of his position, going into minute detail like a 
man of business, which he was. To show, for example, 
that scientific expenses might be considerable, he men- 
tions that a predecersor, M. Dussumier, spent 4360 on 
the preservation of nothing but his Indian ‘fishes. The 
idea that a travcller could explore all India for sciéntific 
purposes, and make collections for a national museum, 
on the beggarly pittance of £240 a year, is an -idea 
which could only océur to a council of French officials. 
Jacquemont’s first purchase was an old white horse 
which he got for £40; but before-his deperture the white 
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horse fell, so he was sold and replaced by a vigorous 
little Persian stallion, of a red colour, which turned out 
to be most serviceable-and only cost £25. The more 
Jacquemont knew this animal the better he liked him, 
and after a long travel he said, “ His walk is remarkably 
rapid and eas» to the rider, and he can travel far at a 
gallop when necessary. _Tcan throw the rein on his 
neck, and read a book, arriving without fail at my 
journey’s end as if I were a letter in a post-bag.” Both 
rider and horse were animals of great stamina and 
endurance. Now and then they had little tiffs which 
generally ended-in an empty saddle, but without any 
diminution of mutual regard. However, notwithstanding 
these accidents, Jacquemont pleasantly affirmed that he 
was too bad a horseman, too unclassical, to fall often. 
The pen of Cervantes would be needed: for any 
adgquate description: of our hero (who, in nobleness, 
poverty, and bodily-presence, was not unlike a sounder- 
minded Don Quixote) as he rode forth from Calcutta on 
those wanderings that were to make him famous, He 
was clothed in a long nankeen dressing-gown, over 
which he wore a robe of coarse silk, as the old knights 
wore silk over their armour, and his great straw hat was 
covered with black silk also. He quitted Calcutta in 
the evening (Nov. 20, 1829), and a Friday evening, day 
of evil omen! After riding five leagues on the Persian 
vhorse he was already so far in advance of his cook that 
supper was not to be hoped for, so he supplied its place 
with two biscuits, a foretaste of the meagre cheer that 
awaited him. The details of his beginning interested 
him so much that we_find them all in his letters. The 
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first niehe having reached a punaslow, he slept in it, 
roughly arranging his camp furniture in the empty room 
with a new: feeling of admiration for European inns. 
After that he discovered that his little tent was much 
more snug and cosy than the four bare walls of a 
bungalow, that it could be much better lighted with his 
single candle, and felt more cheerful and home-like, so 
he remained faithful to the tent ever after. A traveller 
may become attached to a tent, as a yachtsman to the 
cabin of his yacht, and it becomes a familiar home to 
him, with a mute welcome of its own, after every weary 
day. Besides this, to lodge in a burgalow cost four 
shillings a night, with two for service, and our hero was 
not sorry to economise this outlay. Notwithstanding 
this cheerful beginning of camp life, Jacquemont arrived 
later, like most travellers, at a strong conviction that 
houses are an excellent invention, end declared that he 
should, prefer a shake-down on the floor of an inn to his 
little mountain-tent shaken and threatened by the freezing 
winds of the Himalaya. + 

Our traveller’s establishment was as nearly as he could 
dake it in proportion to the smallness of his means, 
though magnificent if compared with that of Don Quixote, 
for Jacquemont had six servants, all counted, which, as 
he facetiously remarked (comparing small things with 
great), made exactly a thousandth part of the vast 
travelling establishment which moved with the Governor 
General. A bamboo cart, drawn by oxen, carried the 
baggage, with the exception of the tent, which was borne 
on the back of a solitary ox. The six servants, how- 
ever, did not include the ox-drivers ; they were employed 
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exclusively in the service of their master and his steed, 
one carrying his gun, another his cooking appératus, * 
another a ration for the horse, and so on. - Of course 
Jacquemont had never been served by such a numerous 
establishment of domestics in his life, yet such is the 
effect of compagison, that he felt himself poosly provided 
because an English captain of infantry would not travel 
in India with less than twehty-five servants for his tent, 
and palanquin, and person. The English officer’s tent 
was also very different from Jacquemont’s, being heavy, 
and comfortable, and capacious, whilst our hero’s canvas 
house was of suchsmodest dimensions that he called it 
“the smallest tent in India.” He laughs at its smallness 
more than once, and declares that it is too little for him 
to go inside, and that the best” way to use it would be 
merely to fold it and sleep on the folded canvas. He 
had no hammock, but possessed a substitute in a light 
frame with canvas stretched upon it, and he often slept 
on nothing but a mat, 

Jacquemont’s daily habits when marching were as 
follpws. He breakfasted at four in the morning on half 
a pound of rice, boiled in milk and sugared. From that’ 
time until dinher he had nothing to eat, but drank a cup 
of milk whenever an opportunity offered, his cook having 
orders to seek for milk in every village on the way. The 
tent was pitched every afternoon, and then the cook pre- 
pared dinner, which invariably consisted of a fowl or 
other bird (an old peacock, on one cccasion) in rice (cx 
pilau), with plenty of rancid native butter, but no bread, his 
drink being water, or water with a few drops of brandy 
in it. Sometimgs in the evening he consoled himself 
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_with a cup of tea, either when the temperature fell too 
low, or when he had writing to do, and wanted to keep 
himself awake. In this way Victor Jacquemont expended 
no less than forty shillings a month on the pleasures of 
the table, including the illicit profits of his cook. The 
perfect novélty of this kind of life, the corsplete severance 
from his own past, the strarfge customs and speech around 
him, made the traveller sometimes doubt his own identity, 
and suspect that, m the land of the transmigration of 
souls, some other soul had taken possession of his body. 

Whilst travelling northwards in this way, the little 
caravan averaged more than eleven nfiles a day, during 
a period of four months, which is a very high average 
for ox-travelling over so considerable a space of time. 
The usual ride on travelling days was twelve or fifteen 
miles, but this was sometimes much exceeded. At other 
times there were serious difficultie$ to overcome, as in the 
two days’ march preceding the arvival at Rogonot poor, 
in a sandy region, with fifty extra men to help the oxen by 
main force, and after the sands a river had to be crossed, 
«and lo! beyond the river was no road, nothing but bush b 
“On arriving at Agra, Jacquemont discovered that there 
was a Roman Catholic bishop in the place, a native of 
Tuscany, to whom our traveller sent a polite note in 
Italian requesting the honour of an avdience. The 
answer was courteous in the extreme, so Jacquemont 
went at once to the episcopal palace, a little mosque in 
ruins which the bishop dwelt in py permission ef the 
Government, and here he found monseigneur, a magnifi- 
cent man, as tall as himself, “with five times his bulk,” 
and the finest beard Jacquemont had rer seen in his 
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life. A Scotchman accompanied him, and as the bishep- 
lived in poverty and simplicity, like a prelate Gf the” 
early Church, the conseauence was, that no Briton in 
Agra would belicve him to be a bishop at all. Our 
countrymen called him only padri, a spoiled Portuguese 
word used in India for priests of different denominations, 
The bishop was therefore rather pleased to be called 
monsignore (the conversation was in Italian) before a 
British witness. Notwithstanding his poverty and his 
episcopal rank, he betrayed neither embarrassment nor 
pride, but hospitably invited his visitors to pot-luck, and 
little luck there seems t. have been in the pot! they did 
not accept, so the bishop ate his dinner in their presence, 
and the conversation turned on his diocese. Jacque- 
mont asked about the numbers of his flock, and the 
prelate answered La caldaja é molto grande; ma..... la 
carng molto poca* Now it so happencd that as the genial 
prelate was pronouncing these words, he was pursuing at 
the same time with bis iron fork the remains of a meagre 
Sricassée in an enormous pewter dish, and the accidental 

~Opropos of the metaphor made _Jacquemont laugh very 
heartily, the bishop as heartily joining him. Meanwhile 
the Scotchman, not understanding Italian, asked Jacque- 
mont to explain the joke, but when it was explained to 
him he remgined quite grave and solemn, and when they 
had left the episcopal presence he expressed the opinion 
that it was very unbecoming, especially in a clergyman, 
to speak thus of Christian souls. The story is very like 
a bit out of Don Quixote, except that ,Cervantes could 
never have invented the Scotchman. 


° The pan & very bis, but there is very little meat in it. 
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«At Delhi Jacquemont was Teceived by no less.a 
“personage than the Great Mogul, who had never seen a 
Trenchman, and attentively stydied the living specimen 
before him, from which he probably arrived at the 
erroneous conclusion that all Frenchmen were six fect 
four inches, high. Jacquemont, being wot a humorous 
disposition, had much ado fo prevent himself from laugh- 
ing at the absurdity of his “own appearance, for, as a 
Frenchman, he had put on his black trousers, and, being 
in the East, he had been solemnly invested with a 
garment of honour like a flowery muslin dressing-gown, 
whilst his grey hat was turned inte a turban by the 
vizier, and the Great Mogul himself completed the 
beauty of it by adding two ornaments in false jewellery, 
Jacquemont was conducied to the palace with great 
pomp, for in lieu of his own single horse and three oxen, 
he was supplied by the English Resident with a regiment 
of infantry, a strong escort of cdyalry, and an army of 
attendants, with a troop of elephants, richly capari- 
soned, in the rear. The Great Mogul asked if there 
were a king in France, a question which looks like wit_ 
out was only ignorance. He also inquired if the French 
used the English language, thus betraying’ more ignor- 
ance. In consideration for the condition of the Oriental 
mind, the British Resident introduced Jacquemont as a 
conquering hero, a lord victorious in battle, sahib baha- 
dour, which title he bore in the East, They do exactly 
the converse at Oxford, when they compliment a success- 
ful soldier by dubbing him D.C.L. 
The English at Delhi obeyed the orders of the 
Governor General with hearty goodwill, for they treated 
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Jacquemont with the utmost kindness and attention. 
On his departure he was accompanied for two days by a ~ 
hunting-party of English gentlemen, and was mounted 
by their care on the finest Arab in those parts, so that 
he might ride pleasantly after the wild boars, which he 
did without accident, notwithstanding his “ 
horsemanship. Later in the same month he joined a 
greater hunting-party, and Selonged to it for a fortnight, 
enjoying the kindness and cordiality of the English 
sportsmen, though his abstemious habits enabled him to 
do but scant justice to their good cheer. At Pattialah 
they had a great hunt with the Rajah’s elephants, killing 
hundreds of hares and partridges, but no larger game; 
however, the novel scene amused Jacquemont, who threw 
himself heartily into the enjoyment of it. The merry 
company went with him as far as Saharunpoor, where 
he found a wretched betanical garden, under the direc- 
tion of the resident physician who made himself very 
useful by taking care of the traveller's collection and all 
superfluous things left behind at Saharunpoor as he 
lightened his camp for the mountains. Faithful to the~ 
main purpose of his enterprise, Jacquemont had been 
doing scientific work ever since his departure from Cal- 
cutta, writing his observations, and collecting specimens 
by the way. The first collection, formed between Calcutta 
and Delhi, had been left at Delhi under, English care, 
and now the second was left at Saharunpoor, with the 
doctor, who also took charge of Jacquemont’s Persian 
horse, which was sent back when its rider reached the 


unclassical ” 


Himalaya. 
At the age of twenty-one our hero had visited the 
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‘sips, and now, in spite of the strength of a fresh 
impréssion, he at once perceived their superiority in 
grace, beauty, and interest. Although the vegetation of 
the Himalaya bore a close resemblance to Alpine vege- 
tation, it was not so well placed for the adornment of 
the landscape, and this Indian scenery had not the broad 
valleys, the blue lakes, the rich meadows and pastures of 
the more picturesque Switzerland and Savoy. It is a 
consolation for holiday travellers whose excursions are 
confined to Europe, that they may find within its limits 
the most beautiful scenery in the world. 

In a letter to M. Victor de Tracy, dated the 26th of 
October, 1830, Jacquemont gives the following brief but 
clear description of the Indian Alps: 

“ The Indian Himalay& may be compared with some 
regions in Europe. It is covered with forests whose 
trees bear a family likeness to those in the forests of the 
Alps, namely, pine, fir, oak, cedar and sycamore, grow- 
ing in different proportions according to the height of 
their situation. Above the limits of the forest, dwarf 
-shrubs, willows, and juniper bushes are scattered_on 
‘verdant pastures, and this zone reaches up to the line of 
eternal snow. Towards Thibet, however, the whole land 
is so elevated that the bottom of every valley is higher 
than the forest-limit on the southern slopes of the chain. 
Vegetation, reduced to some dwarf shrubs, thorny, 
stunted, and spreading low, and to a few sapless plants, 
forms here and there a dark-coloured patch by the side 
of a torrent; the slopes of the mountains are covered 
with nothing but their.own d#éris, the immense horizon 
includes no pleasanter prospect than a monotonous 
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sterility and desolation, surrounded by a wide circle af 
snowy crests.” * 

In other letters Jacquemont recurs to the impression 
produced upon his mind and feelings by the scenery of 
the Himalaya. “I have seen fine things,” he says, but 
he complains that what he had seen could never either 
rouse his soul to admiration or soften it to tenderntss 
like the mere recollection of the Alps, or the hills of 
central France. Nor was this duc to the magic of the 
native land, for even the hill-scenery of St. Domingo 
filled the traveller's mind with these tender recollections, 
In such comparisons, although not an artist, and little 
gifted with any of the artistic sensibilities, Jacquemont 
touched upon the most subtle and delicate influences of 
landscape in nature and art. = Why do we feel power- 
fully stimulated, or deeply moved, by one order of 
scenery, when another-leaves us indifferent? The wéé 
patria est of Tacitus_does not answer the question. 
Jacquemont was not born in St. Domingo, nor Turner 
by the Lake.of Lucerne. 

Few travellers have had more of that sustained and 
fesolute heroism which steadily pursues ill-rewarded 
labour in spite of adverse conditions. Inthe Himalayan 
expedition he was more poorly fed than ever, and the 
necessities of mountain-travel had caused such a reduc- 


* I shall have more to say of Jacquemont’s literary abilities to- 
wards the close of this study, but cannot help remarking here what 
a petfect piece of writing the above quotation is. Not a word is 
wasted, or out of. place, and the paragraph is so comprehensive that 
it conveys a clear idea of a wide extent of country, Let us remem- 
ber, too, that it was written hurriedly, in a private letter to a friend, 
without any view to publication, : 
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ton in his few comforts that his camp was little better 
* thar a bivouac, and he suffered both from cold and 
hunger, as well as the physical strain of hard pedes- 
trianism, yet his scientific labours went on day by day, 
and all his hours were occupied. Four times he crossed 
passes at tig: height of 18,000 feet ; and oncc he pitched 
his tent a thousand feet higher than the summit of Mont 
Blanc. When exhausted by fatigue, and ill with the 
change of diet, for the bag of rice was empty, and could 
not be filled again at that altitude, he still endeavoured 
to climb the snowy slopes to the zone where all vege- 
tation finally expires. The air was-so rarefied that he 
could not walk thirty paces without difficulty of breathing 
and exhaustion ; his men so dreaded the toil in the snow 
that they mutinied, whcn by deeds, and words he re- 
established his authority, and went on like the hero of 
Longfellow’s “ Excelsior,” but with a more definite pur- 
pose. He had thirty-five porters with him, mountaineers, 
five domestics, and an escort of five soldiers, yet few 
European travellers in India had been so weetchedly fed 
qand lodged. His dinner had been boiled rice, so long 
as the rice lasted, a piece of kid, insipid and tough, and 
water from the nearest stream. He drank‘a little brandy 
at dawn only, to warm himself. The little tent was very 
thin, and the cold’ night-wind from the snowy summits 
filtered through the tissue of it, came in gusts and squalls 
under its rim, and blew icily on Jacquemont as he lay 
on his hard bed without a mattress. This is what he 
suffered from most, the night cold, for his constitution 
loved the sun like an orange-tree, and a iow temperature 
was to him like Dante’s frozen hell, so that his nights 
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were miserable, though he was rolled like a mummy in 
fifteen yards of thick Thibetan flannel. 

Notwithstanding the general dryness, the rainy season 
caught the little expedition, in the month of June, on 
the southern slopes of the Himalaya, and added to its 
other discomforts that of a thick damp mist; which so 
obscured the daylight that Jacquemont could hardly sce 
to write in it. Then came the rain“ by bucketfuls,” and 
the traveller marched away from it towards the rainless 
vales of Thibet. Here, at the worst, he found only 
wearisome winds and fogs. 

A hardy spirit of- adventure now urged our hero to 
penetrate even into the Chinese Empire—an excursion of 
great difficulty, for he had to carry twelve days’ pro- 
visions (sufficient for the journey and the return), and he 
had sixty men to keep. For five days they advanced 
without seeing a single village, and they had to cross 
two chains of mountains which exceeded the height of 
18,000 feet. The utmost altitude reached during this 
expedition was above 18,400 feet, and here Jacquemont 
found quantities of new plants and organic remains, and 
made many observations, “which,” as he said, “ were an 
ample reward for the trouble and fatigue of the ex- 
pedition.” The special scientific purpose of this excur- 
sion was to see if there were not strata with shell-fish in 
them, even there. These were found, and many new 
plants into the bargain. 

Writing to his brother Porphyre from the camp onthe 
frontier of Chinese Tartary, Jacquemont describes the 
climate, and gives some details about his way of living. 
“There is a moderate amount of snow in winter, which 
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is without thaw four months running; it hardly ever 
rains, but there comes a hurricane every day at three in 
the afternoon, which lasts far into the night. I often 
awake long before dawn, frozen in my five rugs.” His 
food consisted of coarse wheat-cakes, the wheat half- 
ground and with the bran in it, and a smoked mutton 
ham, of which he expected ultimately to devour the 
bone, as there was so little difference in hardness between 
it and the flesh. The expedition was not without danger, 
for although the troop included sixty men, only one- 
tenth of that number were combatants, and armed 
opposition was to be expected.’ Whatever little oppo- 
sition they met with was overcome by Jacquemont’s 
happy mixture of tact and audacity. He fired bullets 
into a tree, drank a spconful of flaming brandy in the 
presence of a Chinese officer and his men, spoke to 
them with an air of offended dignity, and gave them 
some tobacco. - . 

It is not hardship, it is not fatigue, that alarms or dis- 
courages a man of spirit in such expeditions as this ; the 
real enemy is sickness. During the whole of his Hima- 

* layan expedition, the worst hours for Jacquemont were 
passed in his tent in a forest after a seven hours’ march, 
when he was suddenly scized with horrible pains in the 
intestines—pains so intense that they almost brought on 
delirium. Two days’ march lay before him without a 
human habitation, and his band had only just provisions 
enough to carry them over this interval. These are the 
real trials of a traveller, to be fit for nothing but a sick 
bed and medical care, and yet forced to: march forwards, 
forwards, on food entirely unsuited to his condition ! 
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The Himalayan expedition lasted eight months, the 
summer being spent on he north side of the great range, 
chiefly on the banks of the Sutlej or in exploring its 
tributary—the Spiti. During all this northern journey, 
such was the dryness of the atmosphere that Jacquemont 
never once detected a trace of dew. The land is not 
absolutely rainless, for there i is_a little rain in spring, and 
a slight drizzle at rare intervals in, autumn, but that is 
all, In winter there is a little snow. The scientific re- 
sults of Jacquemont’s northern excursion were a collection 
of plants unknown on the southern slopes of the moun- 
tains, « collection ef minerals, and an abundance of 
observations. He passed to the south side in the begin- 
ning of October, descending first to Simla, and travelling 
thence by the lower valleys t« Saharunpoor, where he 
had left many things, and whére his Persian horse awaited 
his return. i 

Duting seven months Jacquemont had not heard or 
spoken any European language, nor slept in a house, and 
his table had been as ‘Solitary as it was ill-provided. On 
his return to Simla, he found that his nomadic habits | 
clung to him still, so that a nervous restlessness took | 
possession of kim as soon as he tried to be sedentary and 
settle down to his writing—a restlessness which nothing 
but movement could relieve. This was rather a serious 
inconvenience for a man who had to settle arrears of 
correspondence with friends in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Anicrica, and whose, notion of letter-writing was so 
magnificently liberal both as to quality and quantity. 
Many a filial affectionate page did he Write to his old 
father, with abundant details about himself and his work, 
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essuring him that the tall, lank body was in good trim; 
* that he had not lost so much # a tooth ; that he had a 
long moustache now of an afflicting colour (the mous- 
tache was red), long hair, a very brown face, the appear- 
ance of perfect health, and its reality. It was hot at 
Simla, compared with the temperature of the high moun- 
tains, so Jacquemont dressed in white during the day; 
but in the evening, out of deference to his English host, 
he appeared in ceremonious black silk stockings, dress- 
coat, everything except breeches, on which poor Jacque- 
mont dared not venture on account of the meagreness of 
his calves. “Had they but been as well developed as 
my shoulders,” he exclaimed regretfully, “I would have 
adopted the cw/ofte, but under present circumstances I 
am not philosopher encugh for that!” Let it not be 
supposed that the love of science had caused our hero to 
forget the graces and elegances-of polite society! He 
kept a dress-coat somewhere in a.box—a coat which had 
none of the awkwardness of a new one, for it had been 
two years in use, including eight months at sea, and a 
fortnight of actual immersion in salt water during the 
“storm at Bourbon. “It is one of the seediest coats in 
existence,” said its proprietor; “yet the English pay me 
the most marked attentions in spite of it!” Nevertheless, 
he began to think’seriously of providing a successor, and 
even of going so far as to order a new uit, in thick 
Chinese silk, “ black and economical.” 

Jacquemont might reasonably look forward to much 
English hospitality, judging from the cordiality of the 
reception whicl! had been hitherto given Nim everywhere. 
At Sabhatoo he had been the guest of Captain Kennedy, 
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who treated him, I wassgoing to say, “like a brother,” 
-but men seldom treat their brothers half so well. Here, 
too, he made the acquaintance of Fraser of Delhi, who 
travelled with him southwards for two days, anda manly 
affection soon established itself between them—an affec- 
tion which afterWards became one of the strongest of all 
Jacquemont’s attachments, . 

During the journey between Sabhatoo and Nahani an 
accident happened to our hero which exactly resembles 
one that occurred in an Indian defile to the present 
Governor-General, Lord Lytton. Jacquemont’s horse 
was climbing a steep road on the edge of a precipice, 
when the ground gave way under his hind-legs. He 
clung hard to the earth with -his fore-fect for half a 
minute, and then, being able to cling no longer, fell back- 
wards into the abyss. As soon as the rider came to a 
conscicusness of his situation, -he found himself perched 
in a stunted, thorny tree, with no worse injury than a 
blow on the head received from the horse as they fell 
over together. He expected to see the horse dashed to 
piccts on the stones at the bottom: of the ravine, but lo! 
the animal also was sticking in a tree which grew con- 
veniently lower down, and waiting patiently, unhurt, till 
they fished him up with ropes. Lord Eytton’s accident’ 
was a precise repetition of this. 

At Mcerut arrived the news of the French Revolution 
of 1836 just when Jacquemont happened to be there, and 
all the*English officers, civil and military, became sud- 
denly possessed by such feelings ‘of enthusiasm in favour 
of constitutional liberty in France, that nothing would 
satisfy them but a banquet given to our hero as a living 
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- representative of French Liberal aspirations. His host, 
a colonel of cavalry, wounded at Waterloo, was so en- 
thusiastic that he embraced Jacquemont and burst into 
tears. Every Englishman in Mcerut wanted to shake 
Jacquemont’s hand, which (he declared), was oftener 
squeezed than that of M. de la Fayette in America. All 
this enthusiasm led to the drinking of much champagne 
at the banquet, the champagne caused more enthusiasm 
still ; tricolour draperies and flags hung over the festival, 
the hero of the evening wore tricolour ribbons on his 
breast, and so did all the Englishmen in sympathy, re- 
joicing together over the fall of that very white flag 
which English blood and gold had helped to restore in 
France. Many a speech was made. The honoured 
guest launched out into a grand. oration, in the English 
language, on liberty, the tricolour, the Imperial eagles, 
and the Gallic cock, ending with a brilliant and effective 
peroration on the alliance of France and England. The 
British officers at Meerut seem to have taken a peculiar 
pleasure in making Jacquemont deliver English speeches. 
It so happened that during his stay in the place ftnere 
were several great military inspections. * He was invited 
to each of these, and also to the inevitable banquet which 
‘followed, the banquet never ending without a toast to 
the health and success of the traveller, with the kind 
wish that he might sometimes, though amongst strangers, 
forget the distance which separated him from his native 
land. : : 
Towards the end of August in the preceding year, 
when our hero was on the frontier of Chinese Tartary, at 
a distance of twenty-five days’ march from the most 
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advanced British station in the Himalayas, a Tartar 
courier had succeeded, by dint of much running “and 
climbing, in overtaking his little band, and had delivered 
a packet of letters, amongst which there was one which 
turned out to be of the very greatest importance, as it 
affected the whole course of his future travels. This 
letter came from M. Allard,a French officer, who at that 
time was in the service of Runjeet Singh as Generalissimo 
of his armies, and who now with great courtesy offered 
to facilitate Jacquemont’s travels by every means in 
his. power, and most especially by his influence with 
Runjeet. ? 

“T have learned,” he said, “through Dr. Murray, that 
a French traveller has arrived at Simla, who is at the 
same time distinguished by his scientific attainments 
and by the mission entrusted to him. This piece of 
news-makes me hope that an old officer might possibly 

_ be of use to one of his countrymen in regions so far from 
their native land,.-.. Make use of my services as 
frankly as I offer them, it will be the countersign of our 
nationality.” . 

Here, at last, was the voice of the native land in all 
its sweetness, made audible even to the utmost confines 
of distant India. Jacquemont’s heart was touched, and 
he answered with a full expression of his feelings, saying 
that the plains of the Punjab interested him little, but 
that if Runjeet could be induced to let him travel in 
Cashmere, that would interest him much. On returning 
to Simla from the mountains our traveller found a 
second letter from M. Allard recommending him to get 
letters of introduction ta Runjeet from the Governor of _ 
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Delhi, In consequence of this correspondence, Jacque- 
“ mofit resolved to get to Cashmere if he possibly could, 
and when once the resolution was taken he used all his 
influence to further its accomplishment. He wrote to 
Lord William Bentinck for an introduction to Runjeet, 
begging to be described, not as a victorjous general, but 
simply as a doctor of medicine, which was much nearer 
the truth, as he had received a medical and scientific 
education. 

At Delhi, the British Resident, by Lord William’s 
order, introduced Jacquemont personally to Runjeet’s 
representative there in the warmest and most flattering 
terms of recommendation that the Persian language 
could supply. Here he left his collections, well preserved 
and in good order, not “having money enough to send 
them on to France, and so started on his expedition to the 
Punjab with Cashmere for his ultimate purpose, towards 
the end of January, 1831. Resuméng his old camp habits 
of exercise and abstinence, which had been interrupted 
of late by British hospitality, he resumed also the 
vigorous health which he had enjoyed in the mountains. 
Even the irregularity of camp life was a benefit to him. 
He pitched his tent on the battle-field of Paniput, where 
he shot an old peacock which supplied an undesirable 
roast, washed down with brackish water. From Kurnaul 
he wrote to a friend, “Six days of open air life on foot 
and on horseback have completely set me up again, 
Like a true Mussulman I have sworn myself to a.total 
abstinence from spirituous liquors. I live like the 
natives, and find it to be the régime which suits me 
best.” 
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From Loodhiana to Lahore the stages of the 
journey were regulated by Runjeet Singh, who sent an 
officer with thirty horsemen to greet and escort the 
traveller. He crossed the Sutlej in some state and 
pomp, mounted on an elephant and surrounded by his 
escort of cavalry.- On the opposite shore of the river he 
was received by a squadron-in order of battle with 
military honours, the said squadron escorting him after- 
wards to his tent. Here Runjeet’s representative, Shah- 
el-Din, soon arrived, accompanied by several officers, 
and humbly offered Jacquemont a bag of money, which 
of course the ill-paic¢ emissary of the Jardin des Plantes 
was only too happy to accept, whilst the attendants 
came in a little procession, each man bearing an offering, 
such as a basket of fruit, a pitcher of cream, a pot of 
Preserves, etc. The next day Jacquemont, who was : 
always careful of his dignity, did not invite Shah-el-Din 
to travel by his side, so~he followed at a distance of two 
or three miles in the- rear with his escort. When the 
camp was pitched, however, Jacquemont received a 
message from that officer and afterwards a visit, during 
which the same. ceremony of the money-bag and other 
Presents was repeated. He began to wonder whether 
there was to be a quotidian money-bag so long as the 
journey lasted. The next evening, and the next, con- 
firmed this pleasing expectation, for still did Shah-el-Din 
renew his obsequious visits, and offer his little sack of 
silver, -whilst his attendants came with a daily offering 
of provisions that threw far into the shade the stringy 
kids of the Himalaya, the hard mutton-ham of Thibet, 
and the tough old peacock of Paniput, 
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“« Hitherto,” said Jacquemont, “I have always been 
annoyed by the slowness of Indian travel, but Runjeet 
Singh has arguments that would reconcile me to the pace 
of a tortoise.”—* You will be wanting to know,” he 
writes gaily to his father, “how much there is in the 
sacks,” and then he tells him the sum, namely a hundred 
and one rupees, a daily allowance equal to morc than a 
fortnight of poor Jacquemont’s pay. He declared it 
made him begin to be avaricious! 





At length, however, this pleasing journey drew towards 
its close, and when Jacquemont’s party got within two 
leagues of Lahore they were met by a carriage and four 
containing M. Allard and two other European officers 
in the service of Runjeet. Singh, Allard and Jacquemont 
leaped to the ground and embraced each other with the 
effusion which might be expected of two Frenchmen 
under such circumstances. Then Jacquemont got into 
the carriage, and after passing’ through a wild bit of 
country, rich in ruins like the neighbourhood of Delhi, 
they came to a delightful oasis, a royal garden of roses 
and lilies, with walks bordered by orange-trees and 
jessamine, and many fountains playing: in their basins, 
In the midst of this charming spot stood a little palace, 
furnished with the greatest elegance and luxury, and 
this was to be the traveller’s temporary home. Jacque- 
mont was not much given to poetical description, yet the 
letter in which he tells all this reminds one of Lalla 
Rookh. He had travelled on her road from Delhi, in 
Oriental pomp and state, and now at the gates of Lahore 
a palace was assigned to him worthy of the princess 
herself. Here a repast awaited him, splendidly served, 
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and when evening came his new friends ‘left him alone - 
“in the enchantment,” as he wrote, “of a dwelling which 
realisés the magic palaces of the Thousand and One 
Nights.” 

Then came Shah-el-Din, having announced the 
traveller’s arrivai to the King, who now sent exquisite 
grapes of Caboul, delicious pomegranates, other fruits in 
rare perfection, and also the cver-acceptable bag of silver, 
which this time contained five times as much as on the 
preceding evenings! A splendid dinner was served by 
a band of domestics in silken liveries, and so the wondere 
ful day came to an end, and Jacquemont slept in the 
royal house, more comfortably, let us hope, than under 
that thin tent by the snow-fclds of the wind-swept 
Himalaya! 

The next day was a memorable one in our hero’s 
existence, for he made the acquaintance of that remark- 
able soldier and sovereign Runjeet Singh, a man who, 
had it not been for the too close neighbourhood of the 
colossal British power in the East, might have played 
aniongst the Princes of India a part not less predominant 
than that of Napoleon amongst the dynasties of Europe. 
Jacquemont had no opportunity of studying Runjeet as 
a military chieftain, for he did not accompany him on 
any warlike expedition, but he had the most ample 
opportunities for observing Runjeet’s acute and original 
mind. It is probable that no European ever knew the 
wily Sovereign of Lahore so thoroughly as Jacquemont 
came ultimately to know him. Of all Indians he had 
the most lively and insatiable curiosity, a curiosity so 
eager that it compensated, in the opinion of his visitor, 
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. for the apathy “of all other Orientals. His talk was a 
series of interrogations. 

“ He asked me,” said Jacquemont, “a hundred thousand 
questions about India, the English, Europe, Bonaparte, 
about this world and:the next, about heaven and hell, 
about the’ Supreme Being, about Satai, about the soul, 
and a thousand other subjects.” 

Before Jacquemont’s arrival Runjeet suspected that 
he was an Englishman, and after it he may still have 
imagined for some time that his strange visitor had more 
practical purposes than those scientific pursuits which 
must have been unintelligible to an Oriental. Might not 
this visitor be an agent of the English Government? 
However, after the very, first audience, as Jacquemont 
was leaving his presence, Runjeet said frankly (thereby 
revealing his former suspicions), “ Decidedly you are not 
English. An Englishman would not have changed his 
position twenty times, would not have gesticulated whilst 
speaking, his voice would not have had your variety of 
tones, your high notes and low notes, and he would not 
have laughed as you do,” Are not these remarks acute 
for a man living at such a distance from France and 
England? They precisely hit upon tlie most salient 
external differences between the natives of the two 
countries, : 

Runjeet soon discovered that he had found a treasure 
in Victor Jacquemont, a living encyclopedia, always 
ready and very generally able to answer amply and 
clearly the questions put to him, so different from the 
taciturn monosyllabic English who kept their informa- 
tion to themselves and answered with “yes” and “no,” 
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The French traveller, on his part, though sometimes . 
wearied to death by Runjeet’s incessant interrogations, 
was strongly attracted by that gifted and vigorous cha- 
racter: Jacquemont knew too much of men and their 
ways to be prevented from recognising the qualities of 
such a potentate as Runject because his faalts were 
equally visible; on the contrary, he observed him day 
by day with the eye of a naturalist who is interested in 
some dangerous creature, yet able to watch the operation 
of its most evil instincts without being disturbed in his 
studies by his sentiments of moral indignation. 

“This model Asiatic sovereign,” said Jacquemont, “ is 
far from being a saint. He is without scruple when his 
interest does not require him to be faithful and just, but 
he is not cruel. He will condemn a great criminal to 
mutilation, to the loss of his cars, his nose, or his hand, 
but he never condemns to death. He is brave in the 
extreme, a quality not common amongst the Princes of 
the East, but though always successful in -his military 
enterprises, it is to his treaties and his perfidious diplo- 
macy that he owes his elevation from the condition of a 
plain country gentleman to the throne of the Punjab and 
Cashmere. In reality a sceptic, he professes the religion 
of the Sikhs, and besides that goes annually to pay his 
devotions at Amritsir before the tombs of Mahometan 
saints. He is shamelessly immoral, casting aside the 
Oriental veil of mystery, and showing himself in public 
in thé worst of company.” 

It was on the 16th of March, 1831, that Victor Jacque- 
mont took leave of Runjeet, who gave him a khelat- of 
the first class, a khelat being nominally a robe of honour, 
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But in reality consisting of various presents. That given 
"on this occasion included a pair of magnificent Cashmere 
shawls in colour like the lees of wine, another pair less 
magnificent, and seven pieces of silk or muslin, “these 
last,” said the receiver, “ being of extraordinary beauty.” 
To these. things Runjcet added a jewel composed of 
stones unskilfully cut, but precious, and not like the 
pastes of the Great Mogul. The value of the whole 
present was £500. But Runjeet’s largesses did not stop 
here. The excellent old habit of giving bags of silver 
was renewed to some purpose, for the bag this time con- 
tained 1100 rupees, and promises were given of further 
money-bags in the course of Jacquemont’s travels to 
Cashmere. About the same time he received a letter 
from the Jardin des Plantes informing him that his pay 
was increased by £80 a year, so that his pecuniary pros- 
pects were brighter than they had ever been since the 
beginning of his travels, Jacquemont’s feelings had been 
deeply wounded at not receiving any letter from the 
administration of the Jardin des Plantes, and now they. 
were somewhat soothed by the date of this, their first 
communication, May Igth, 1830, it having taken’ ten 
months to reach him. Those were not the days of fast 
mail steamers and the Suez Canal ! 

Our hero's camp equipage was considerably augmented 
by the combined forethought of M. Allard and the 
gencrous sovercign of Lahore. A guard of cavalry and 
infantry, camels to carry the ten*s and baggage to the 
foot of the mountains, porters to carry them afterwards, 
a secretary to write letters to Runject, all gave evidence 
of his interest in his new friend. It is not always easy 
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for travellers to get away from sovercigns who take 2 
fancy to them, and Jacquemont experienced some diffi- 
culty of this nature, for he was invited to a royal hunt, 
but firmly declined the honour. M. Allard looked into 
every detail of the traveller’s wandering household, dis- 
covered every deficiency, and remedied it. Their part- 
ing was painful to Allard, for Jacquemont had brought 
France, /a patric, with him to that place of exile, and 
took it away with him when he departed. 

When he got into the hill country on the road from 
the Punjab to Cashmere, our traveller found that not- 
withstanding the increase in his band, such campaigning . 
was still far from luxurious, They struggled on through 
a deluge of rain, which of all evils is the most discourag- 
ing to him who travels with fents, especially when it 
lasts day after day. “The tents become prodigiously 
heavy, the camels that carry them slide at every step on 
the sodden soil, and often put their hips out of joint, 
which they do only too easily, the ox-wagons with the 
heavy baggage bury themselves in the mud, all the 
servants, drivers, and soldiers are out of spirits, they 
become as if they were deaf and dumb and _ half 
paralysed.” Besides the rain, Jacquemont went through 
a terrible thunderstorm, he being in his tent at the time, 
which was rimmed with lightning as he lay on his low 
bed. Lightning never scems so dangerous as it does to 
a person in a tent at night, with the electric fire en- 
circling- him as it flashes round the tent-pegs like a 
flaming serpent in the grass. 

Rough travel is romantic when we do not see its 
details, and pleasant enough in reality when the details 
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are all in order, but it tries the patience of a leader most 
severely when things go wrong and cannot be remedied 
on the march. That excellent Persian horse, which was 
never ill, never tired, never dispirited, now fell lame be- 
cause he had lost a shoe, and the road was rough and 
stony. Two horses belonging ‘to the cavalry escort fell 
down a precipice and weredamed. It was impossible to 
keep up a strict camp discipline in such terrible weather. 
The men dispersed in the rainy nights in search of better 
shelter, and could not be got together again in the morn- 
ing. The mehmandar* managed to fall in such a 
manner as to break his arm, and Jacquemont walked for 
three hours on very rough, steep ground before he dis- 
covered him. The man was built like Hercules, but so 
-wretchedly afraid of pain that it was impossible even to 
examine the bone. The physical labour of such travel- 
ling would be exhausting of itself without any mental 
toil or care. The geological work kept Jacquemont 
constantly on foot, hammer in hand, every now and then 
leaving the road to climb some neighbouring hill and get 
the direction of the strata with his mariner’s compass. 
The road itself was nothing but a narrow stony track 
tunnelling its way through a dense wood of thorny 
shrubs. Sometimes for want of sufficient foresight the 
whole band ran short of provisions in places where none 
could be procured. To crown all these pleasures of 
travelling, Jacquemont was taken prisoner, in a very 


© A Persian word which Jacquemont translates by “gardien de 
Vhospitalité.” This official in the present instance represented 
Runjeet’s Singh’s hospitable care for his late guest during the 
journey to Cashmere, 
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polite and respectful manner, by an outlaw who dwelt on 
"the top of a hill with three or four hundred soldiers all 
in rags and desperate with hunger. This man, Neal 
Singh, was an officer in Runject’s army, but his pay had 
been stopped, and so had that of his men, for a space of * 
three years, during whiclt he said that his soldiers had 
lived on the grass of the fields and the leaves of the 
trees, without renewing their clothing. His crime was 
the refusal to give up the hill-fort which he now occupied, 
and he looked upon Jacquemont as a convenient hostage 
who might be detained on this Hill of ‘Hunger until the 
king sent all arrears of pay. In a word, Neal Singh 
thought that the capture of Jacquemont gave him the 
opportunity of treating with Runjeet de puissance a 
puissance. Whilst the outlaw explained these matters to 
his prisoner his followers gathered round, clamorous, 
with lighted matchlocks, Jacquemont tells the whole 
story in great detail, how he played the grand scigneur, 
and tried to overawe the man in whose power he found 
himself, succeeding at last so far that he escaped on pay- 
ment of aransom of £50 with a promise of his protection 
at the court of Lahore. The bandit received his money 
with affectations of the deepest humility, begging his 
victim to touch the money-bag and touch his own hand 
as he received it, to prove that the gift was made in pure 
goodwill as an expression of satisfaction for his services, 
To this Jacquemont had to consent, and then the robber 
prostrated himself, declaring that he was the most faith- 
ful, the most grateful, the most devoted of his servants, 
nay, more—if he might be permitted so to entitle himself 
—the most inviolable of his friends! The comic element 
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was not wanting at the end, for Neal Singh at the moment 
of Jacquemont’s departure, begged in a low voice for a 
bottle of wine, and received, what would at least be 
equally intoxicating, a bottle of raki from Delhi, which 
served for scientific preparations instead of spirits of 
wine. ~ i 2 

The hardships of rougk travel and bad weather now 
began to tell on Jacquemont’s health. An ordinary 
traveller would have had himself carried in a palanquin 
and so would have spared his body; even a scientific 
emissary less zealous and conscientious than Jacqte- 
mont would have econdmised effort by contenting him- 
self with the knowledge that came easily in his way, but 
our hero was hard upon himself and economiscd no 
effort. The day when his Mehmandar broke his arm he 
walked fifteen hours at a stretch, and felt so tired in the 
evening that he was unable to cat. In some of his 
marches he had waded through four mountain torrents 
in the course of the day, ice-cold, the water being really 
iced, and deep enough to take him up to the waist. His 
constitution was not equal to such a life as this for very 
long together, so on the 27th of April. he arrived at 
Prounch “in a pitiable condition, spitting blood.” His 
manner of dealing with himself in illness was invariably 
marked by his usual energy end resolution. He did not 
give way to despondency, but at once applied the best 
remedies in his power, or what he believed to be the 
best, however severe. This time he thought leeches 
ought to be applied, but he had none, so he set his men 
to seek them in the neighbouring streams, and put 
sixty-five of them on his breast and epigastrium. To 
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remedy the weakness occasioned by this great loss of 
blood, he had sheep killed and ate as much mutton as 
he could, which in course of time entirely re-established 
him. 

There was still snow in the pass of Prounch when 
Jacquemont crossed it at the beginning of May, but this 
was a small matter in comparison with previous ex- 
periences in Thibct, and he arrived safely at the famous 
Lake of Cashmere, being conducted to his residence in a 

~boat sent by the Governor. This residence was a pretty 

pavilion of small dimensions in a garden of lilac and 
rosetrees, shaded by immense Oriental planes, and 
close to the water's edge. The camp was pitched under 
the trees, and huts were rapidly-erected for the cavalry 
and their horses. Our hero considered himself too great 
aman to pay the first visit to the Governor (who was 
not of high birth) at his own residence, so it was 
arranged that they should meet at a small palace on 
the opposite shore of the lake, formerly the Trianon 
of the Mogul Emperors, but now very seldom used. 
This palace of Shahlibagh was ex féte to receive the 
distinguished stranger, who was fetched from his own 
residence by a flect of boats with a guard of honour. 
On arriving he found a beautiful garder with magnificent 
trees, many fountains playing, a crowd of people and 
very fine troops parading i in a handsome and picturesque 
costume, 

There was the usual exhibition of Oriental dancing 
accompanied by monotonous music “graceful only at 
Delia according to our traveller. “TI stayed,” he says, 

“as long as I found pleastre jn looking at the str ange 
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architecture of the palace, the variety and_ brilliance 
of the warlike figures that surrounded it, the colossal 
grandeur of the trees, the green lawns, the cascades, and 
in the distance, the blue mountains with their snowy 
summits,” 

His own pavilion, though pretty enough, was a poor 
lodging. The walls of it were of open work, like lace, 
as if no wind ever rippled the famous Lake of Cashmere, 
and as if the temperature never fell below that of a 
midsummer night. However, it served as a convenient 
frame-work to be lined with canvas, which protected its 
inhabitant both from the wind and from public curiosity, 
As a further protection against this last annoyance, a 
cordon of sentries was posted all round the garden, who 
did not shoot or bayonet intruders, but belaboured them 
with sticks, This plan is excellent, and ought to be 
adopted in every camp. : 

Though an excellent writer zbout men and women 
(but especially about men), our hero was not very skilful 
in the art of describing scenery, and was himself per- 
fectly well aware of this deficiency. “If I knew how to 
express what I feel,” he says in one of the most charming 
of his letters ; “if I could only transfer to paper what I 
see so clearly in my own mind, what charming word- 
pictures would I not make of these places that I visit in 
my wanderings!” In other letters he euspects himself 
of having become legs sensitive ta-the beauty of sebnery 
than he was in earlier life. “There is in each of us,” 
said a French writer regretfully, “a poet who died young.” 
With the Lake of Cashmere before him, Jacquemont’s 
mind enjoyed the present far less than the awakened 
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reminiscences of the past. His memory recurred to 
scenes that had impressed him far more deeply, to the 
Lago Maggiore, to the lakes of the Bernese Oberland, 
Thun and Brientz; to Lake George, in Amcrica, whose 
character he describes in the English word Joveliness, not, 
finding a French“vord to express it. He remembers the 
peaceful and grave impression received from the cold 
landscape of North America, and the “tumultuous plea- 
sure” of his first gallop under a tropical forest in the 
West Indies. “I am no longer,” he writes in his pavilion 
by the Lake of Cashmere, “ under the charm of the illu- 
sions which gave lifé to these dreams ; the brightness of 
these flowers has faded, their perfume has evaporated. 
The world of reality is a poor affair ; there is a sentiment 
which makes us see it as it is not” 

All this is profoundly true, and the truth of it is proved 
by evidence inaccessible to Jacquemont—the evidence of 
art. The strict truth, “Ze monde comme il est récllement,” 
chills a painted landscape like the presence of death. 
The “illusions” are the living soul of the landscape- 
painter's art; the truth which destroys the illusion is 
that opposite of life—the terrible rigor cadaveris. Jacque- 
mont's scientific training had killed his landscape senti- 
ment, and so we find him in the most wonderful scenes 
of the East, only wondering that they did not affect him 
more. Something pf his indifference may have been due 
simply to the condition of his eyesight, which was bad 
when he left France, and had become worse since his 
arrival in India. But whatever may have been the cause, 
it is certain that the scenery of Cashmere gave Jacque- 
mont very little pleasure, so little, that he does not con- 
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descend to describe it at all carefully in his letters, and 
hardly ever mentions it without criticism. The passages 
in which he attempts a little description are brief and 
scattered, provokingly so for a reader who wants to know 
what sort of a place the Lake of Cashmere is. They 
have, however, the great merit of wastimg no superfluous 
words in those empty phrases with which ordinary travel- 
lers prolong their uninstructive pages. The writer has 
not the enchanted vision of poet or painter, but he has 
a manly sense of reality, and tells his correspondents 
briefly and honestly the plain facts that he is able to 
perceive. 4 
Amongst the trees, the Italian poplar and the plane 
predominate in the cultivated landscape ; the plane 
reaching a colossal development, as we have seen already 
in the gardens by the lake. The vine is gigantic when 
cultivated; the forests are composed of cedar, fir, and 
pine, and the birch grows on thé higher levels. The fir 
and the birch remind the traveller of Europe, and so do 
the water-plants, the butome and buck-bean (meny- 
anthes), the yellow water-lily, and our familiar species 
of rushes and recds. The lake is clear and shallow, so 
very shallow, indeed, that there was no place deep 
“enough for swimming within five miles of the pavilion. 
“Tt is only a sort of marsh,” wrote Jacquemont, “which 
the Alps would be ashamed of if if stagnated at the 
bottom .of a Swiss valley.” Whilst he remained. in 
his pavilion, occupied during the day by sedentary 
labour, he kept his health by an hour’s swim every 
evening, going in a boat to the place where the water 
was deep enough, but it was very warm—so warm as 
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! to afford ‘little refreshment. He sometimes went toa 
small island with a palatial building on it consisting of 
one great hall, which had been a plaything of the Mogul 
Emperors, now shaded by two immense plane-trecs, out 
of four that had been planted there. From this island 
there are fine viows in every direction, picturesque build- 
ings in the distance with noble old woods, one of which 
is a forest of gigantic trees, the whole bounded by the 
grand lines of the mountains, Jacquemont admitted this 
grandcur of line, but declared that within the outline 
there was not that wealth of picturesque detail which 
gives interest to the Alps of Europe. 

The hospitable sovereign of Lahore had commanded 
that the traveller’s table, even in distant Cashmere, should 
be kept at the royal cost, but it did not quite realise the 
gastronomic ideal of a Frenchman, cven when that 
Frenghman was the most abstemious of his race. “I 
should almost enjoy geod chéer,” he said, “if I had but 
bread and wine.” He possessed some bottles of fine old 
port, bought at Simla at a sale, but it was too strong for 
common use, and he kept it for the cold of the moun- 
tains. His health in Cashmere was not very regular, and 
he attributed this partly to total abstinence from alcohol, 
promising himself a glass of wine every evening in his 
next campaign. THe had the strongest confidence in his 
own regulations about eating and drinking, firmly be- 
lieving that his life was safe so long as he adhered to 
them, The heat wa3 more difficult to deal with. It’ 
happened that the summer of 1831 was exceptionally 
dry in Cashmere from the failure of the periodical rains. 
The streams ceased to flow, the rivers became like that 
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famous Manzanares to which a French traveller sent a 
glass of water in charity. Jacquemont, who generally 
bore heat so well, was overcome by it now, and either 
worked with difficulty, or sat still to be fanned in his . 
pavilion, or had himself rowed out upon the lake if haply 
he might catch some wandering breath*of air, 

The body was overcome, but the mind remained clear 
and resolute, and able still to call the physical man to 
fresh exertion, Without entirely abandoning his resi- 
dence on the borders of the lake, the traveller made 
excursions in the mountains of the most fatiguing 
description, lasting from nineteen to twenty-five days 
each, during which he lived in the saddle or oh foot, in 
the old, rough mountaineering way. He reached the point 
of separation between the waters of the Hydaspes and 
those of the Indus, between Cashmere and Thibet ; he 
discovered a lake at that time unknown in Europe, and 
the only decp one of those refsions; he made many 
geological obscrvations, found some new plants, and even 
a new quadruped, an unknown species of marmot. He 
received a visit from.a highland chieftain, who had a 
wife and a daughter in captivity in Cashmere. Jacque- 
mont promised to beg their liberty of Runjeet, and was 
happy not to be seized as a hostage, the more so as this 
chieftain had a “tail” of two hundred armed men. “He 
accompanied me,” wrote our hero, “to the brink of a 
large torrent, which is the limit of his contested lordship. 
I would not have permitted him to come farther, in the 
interest of his own safety, and I was on the point of 
telling him so when he got down from horseback to take 
leave of me. He said with 2 smile that no muskets 
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could be more accurate, or carry farther, than those of 
the two mountaineers who always walked on each side 
of him, that no sabre could be sharper than his, no horse 
More active than his horse. Here was a figure I shall 
never forget, so fine-looking, gentle, and picturesque. 
Sir Walter Scott -vould not have invented a better.” 

Jacquemont had begun his -+esidence at the Lake of 
Cashmere on the 9th of May, 1831, and he quitted Cash- 
mere for the south on the 19th of September in the same 
year. It would be difficult to imagine a more romantic 
way of living than his had been during those summer 
months, Alone in the isolation of a dignity which it was 
necessary*to maintain for his own convenience, and even 
for his own safety, never once hearing the sound of any 
European language, never seeing one European face, in 
a scene of great historical and poctical interest, and 
which, however inferior it may have been to the loveliest 
lakes of Switzerland or’ Italy, was still one of the most 
beautiful in Asia, with all the elements of rich foliage, 
clear water, and magnificent mountain distances, his mind 
continually occupicd in noble studies, his body alter- 
nating between strenuous exercise and undisturbed re- 
Pose, this traveller had passcd such a summer as it is 
given to few travellers to enjoy. y 

There had been a great iacrease in his establishment 
since the days when he could put his baggage into an 
ox-cart, and when his dinner-service consisted of two 
plates.. He had now afi escort of sixty soldiers, and his 
baggage, including a fresh scientific collection, was carried 
by fifty porters. There were also some living animals in 
captivity, including antelopes from Thibet, which died 
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from the heat as the party descended towards the low- 
lands. Jacquemont did not suffer from this cause, but 
only dressed more lightly, and yet it became a forced 
march, as the mountaineers of those regions had never 
been completely subjugated by Runjeet Singh, and were 
dangerous. The distance between Birgber and Jummoo 
had to be done in three .marches, during which Jacque- 
mont was on horseback fourteen or fifteen hours each 
day ; besides which, there was no sleeping, as the camp 
had to be on the alert all night long. He had expected 
to be received at Jummoo by Goulab Singh, but in the 
absence of the Rajah, his eldest soa had remained pur- 
poscly to entertain the traveller, and the vigier amply 
provided for the wants of his wearied men. “Abundance 
reigns in the camp,” he wrote from this place, “soldiers, 
domestics, and porters all enjoy the Rajah’s hospitality. 
The poor fellows had great nced to pass through this 
land of plenty after the privations and fatigues that they 
have endured since they Icft Cashmere.” 

A little later, Jacquemont met with Goulab Singh 
himself, who seems to have been as fond of instructive 
conversation as Runject, for he sat with the traveller far 
into the night, talking “about the mountains, about Cash- 
mere, the immortality of the soul, about steam-engines, 
then about the ‘soul again and the universe.” Goulab 
was so much pleased with this physical and metaphysical 
conversation that he begged Jacquemont to stay a whole 
day with him, when they talked ‘again, and hunted, and’ 
Jacquemont shot .a wild boar, from which the Rajah’s 
cooks prepared an excellent aéjewncr, to the horror of 


the Mahometans present, who consider wild boar not 
. ce 
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less abominable than the domestic porkers of the Giaour. 
Before Goulab bade adieu to Jacquemont he sent him 
sumptuous presents—a fine white horse, beautifully 
caparisoned, and a £4c/at of Cashmere shawls, “TI shall 
take a real pleasure,” wrote our hero just at that time, 
“in continuing ny Indian travels on Goulab’s horse, for 
he did not give it me merely out of ctiquette, but evidently 
as a friendly souvenir.” How little we can foresee even 
the nearest future! A month later Jacquemont himself 
slew this noble-looking horse with a bullet from his own 
gun. The brute was dangerous in various ways, both to 
his rider and his groom. He had mutilated the groom 
by biting’ off one of his fingers. 

Just at this time, namely in the month of October, 
1831, Captain Wade and two other British officers were 
sent by Lord William Bentinck on a complimentary 
mission to Runjeet Singn. _Their business was to meet 
Runjcet at Amritsir aud thence to accompany him to 
Ropoor, where it had been arranged that a personal 
interview was to take place between the two potentates, 
Runject had gotas far as Amritsir when Jacquemont 
arrived, and both stayed there some days, They had a 
private intervicw of a very friendly nature, during which 
the sovereign of the Punjab offered the young traveller 
nothing less than the vice-royalty of Cashmere! Jacque- 
mont chose to take this as an amiable royal jest, and 
laughed at it in his own lively way, but was it really a 
jest? - Our hero seems to have thought. that Runjeet, 
who repeatedly pressed him to accept, wished to prove 

"his philosophy by seeing whether or not it would be able 
to resist the temptation of worldly grandeur, but is it 
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not also quite possible that the astute Asiatic prince 
may have been a sufficiently good judge of character to 
desire eagerly the services of a man so energetic, so able, 
and so perfectly trustworthy as Victor Jacquemont ; a 
man whose society interested and delighted him more 
than that of any other European, and ¢vhose superiority 
he was quite able to recognise? Had not Runjeet 
already given a post of immense importance toa French- 
man, since M. Allard was commander-in-chief of his 
armies, with extensive powers of military reform, and 
had not his success in this experiment been such as to 
encourage him to make a second? “Whatever may have 
been Runject’s intentions it is clear that he would have 
made an excellent bargain in securing such a rare com- 
bination of qualities and accomplishments as the young 
traveller whom chance had thrown in his way. Jacque- 
mont’s refusal, on the other harid, is intelligible from his 
own point of view. He was tov prudent, too sober- 
minded, to let himself be dazzled even by the splendours 
of a vice-royalty, so far as to give in exchange for it all 
that made life dear to him, his scigntific career, his 
European friendships, his closest family affections. He 
saw, too, the absolute uncertainty of a position which 
would be held in, daily dependence on the goodwill of 
an Asiatic despot, whose suspicions might be easily 
aroused against a representative at a distance, and whose 
notion of good government was the unfailing extortion 
of taxes. The most.effectual motive which might have 
induced him to become a satrap of Runjeet Singh was 
the possibility of wealth, but Jacquemont was already 
aware that Runjeet’s policy towards Europeans in his 
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service was to prevent them from amassing in order_to, 
retain them more completely in his power. The tempta- 
tion, however, must have been very strong if, as Jacque- 
mont was informed, the last viceroy of Cashmere received 
a fixed income of £50 a day, and scraped for himself 
additional “ profite” to the amount of £140,000 annually. 
The closing days of that October were passed by our 
traveller in the midst of most striking scenes, He wit- 
nessed a review of the active and picturesque Sikh army, 
consisting of 200,000 men encamped round Amritsir, In 
the midst of this mighty host was the royal pavilion of 
Runjeet Singh in the centre of a court enclosed with 
walls of silk, Jacquemont was present, with Captain 
Wade, when the vassal princes came to do homage to 
Runjeet as their suzerain, each of them laying tribute at 
his feet “in monstrous bags. of silver and gold.” After 
this cergmony each vassa put himsclf at the head of his 
own force and rode past in the pride and panoply of 
Eastern war. Each body of men had its own *peculiar 
aspect and its special costume, but if the leaders were 
variously accoutred they were alike in the display of 
princely or baronial magnificence. “The chiefs are 
covered with gold, silk, and precious stones, which 
glitter on the sombre ground of a heavy coat of mail. 
Their head-dress is a_ picturesque combination of the 
helmet with the turban wound about it. Their horses ° 
are as magnificent as themselves, and the knights ride 
with a grace and audacity utterly unknown to our old 
riding-masters in Europe. As they passed before us 
Runjeet courteously told us -the history of the most 
famous, It was a frightful catalogue of heads cut off, of 
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tigers killed at close quarters, and similar deeds of 
prowess.” Though Jacquemont was not much given to 
the indulgence of poetical imaginings, and seldom sought 
for comparisons in the remoter ages of history or legend, 
these various bodies of men, each in the costume of their 
own lard, carried his mind to Homes and the Grecian 
armies before Troy, whilst the knightly appearance of 
the leaders in their coats of mail reminded him of St. 
Louis and his chivalry. 

As Runject continued his royal progress in the direc- 
tion of Ropoor, Jacquemont rode for five days by his 
side, and then, on the 21st of @ctober, they finally 
separated, Runjcct ending their intercourse, as he had 
begun it, with very munificent presents. Travellers get 
into the habit of saying farewell to temporary friends, 
and their hearts ought to be hardened to such separa- 
tions, yet Jacquemont often’ felt them keenly, and 
admitted in a letter “that he had been weak enough to 
feel a m&mentary sadness on leaving Runjcet Singh.” 
This expression is an instance in which he was trying to 
be stoical, and it really means that the separation had 
affected him considerably. It was a strange friendship 
between the intellectual Parisian and the barbarous 
Eastern sovereign, but although Runjeet had united in 
his career the ambition of a strong-handed conqueror 
with the dissolute habits of a voluptuary, he had his 
good qualities and had acted towards Jacquemont in 
particular with the most consiStent kindness and the 
most loyal good faith. The keen pleasure that he took 
in theié conversations was flattering to the traveller's 
self-love, and we may readily, imagine that both would 
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separate regretfully when the last of their many dia- 
logues had come to its inevitable end. 

On the rst of November our hero arrived at Mondi, 
the Rajah of which place had given him a pressing invi- 
tation. However, when he got there, the sentrics opposed 
his advance and- he had to push forward by force. 
Deputations came from the town earnestly soliciting the 
traveller to go no farther, and promising that the Rajah 
would pay him a visit the next morning wherever he 
might choose to encamp. All the town was ina state of: 
commotion and excitement, as if the foreign traveller 
had been an encmy, and yet he was treated by the 
authorities in the most friendly and respectful manncr, 
The enigma was explained by the Rajah’s uncle, who 
came and told Jacquemont with a pitcous air how the 
astrologers had discovered the same morning that it was 
an unlucky day, and that?if he and the Rajah did not 
postpone their interview it would entail fearful calamities 
on the monarchy of Mondi. 

Our hero's importance as the Plato of the world, the 
Socrates, the Aristotle of the age, the high and puissant 
seigneur victorious in battle, all which titles had been 
given him in the Punjab and Cashmere, now suddenly 
collapsed when he rccrossed the Sutlej and became 
plain Victor Jacquemont once again, a wandering 
naturalist and underpaid emissary of the Jardin des 
Plantes. At Sabhatoo he met his old friend Kennedy, 
an artillery captain. whé for the time being was ruler 
between the Jumna and the Sutlej with a regiment of 
Goorkhas under his command, This Kennedy was a 
humorous Englishman who, loved a joke, and partly asa 
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satire on the recent greatness of his guest, partly to 
exhibit his own skill in handling a regiment of infantry, 
he held a grand review of his Goorkhas in Jacquemont’s 
honour, compelling him to sit solemnly on horseback in 
European costume as the companies marched past. The 
men présented arms, Kennedy himself saluted with his 
sword, and called out: , 

“Now, Jacquemont, take off your hat and make a 
speech !” 

Our hero’s vengeance was to upset Kennedy’s gravity 
by exactly mimicking the usual tone of English inspec. 
tion speeches, in an address of studied absurdity which 
Kennedy had not self-command enough to hear to its 
conclusion, He got out of the difficulty by drowning 
Jacquemont's peroration in the roll of drums and dis- 
persing the men before it was over. 

“ After eight months of absolute solitude,” gaid the 
traveller, “any gaiety is good, even that of the Eng- 
lish.” 

Our hero’s plan was to return to Delhi first, and after 
staying there long enough to pack and send off his 
various scientific collections, to travel gradually towards 
Bombay. He reached Delhi on the 16th of December, 
1831, in the evening, and discovered with pleasure that 
his friend Fraser was.at home in his big house where, of 
course, the traveller received the usual hearty Anglo- 
Indian hospitality. Lord William Bentinck happened 
to be at that time quite close to “Delhi with the egormous 
vice-regal camp,-so Fraser had to attend him to the 
limits of his jurisdiction, and Jacquemont was left to do 
his work quietly without any other noise than that 
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produced by his own workmen as they nailed up his 
numerous packing-cases. Some idea of the extent of 
the different collections when united at Delhi, which 
Jacquemont had from the first selected as his central 
dépét, may be formed from the length of time occupied 
in the packing. He had fondly imagined that a fortnight 
would be amply sufficient for this business, yet it gave 
the traveller and his workmen incessant occupation for 
no less than two months. They were two very pleasant 
months. During the day there was plenty of work to 
do, and when evening came Jacquemont went to the 
town, on horseback én fine weather, in a palanquin when 
it rained, to dine with. the Resident, Mr. Martin, who 
enjoyed an allowance of £500 a year for the expenses of 
his table, and conscientiously spent it,so that his dinners 
were superior to the solitary meals in the little tent, 
After dinner came a lorg talk till midnight, and then a 
tide back behind two running footmen with torches. 
And so pleasantly passed the days. 

On his arrival at Delhi the traveller had learned that 
his friend the Governor-General was encamped close to 
the town and would pitch his tents that night at Koutoub, 
on the ruins of old Delhi ten miles off, so he went to 
Koutoub and spent two days there with Lord and Lady 
William Bentinck, who received him even more kindly 
than at Calcutta. During these two days they had long 
conversations about the Punjab, Cashmere, Paris, and 
other countries and places. : 
~ Butof all his English friends his host at Delhi, William 
Fraser, made the deepest impression on Jacquemont’s 
‘heart. “You know,” he wrote to a lady, “that I do not 
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prodigally bestow the sacred name of friend; well, I 
have given it toa man whom I may have mentioned in 
a former.letter. His name is William Fraser. I have 
just been living for six weeks under his roof, and on his 
account Delhi will remain the tenderest of my Indian 
souvenifs.” e 

Fraser was British Commissioner at Delhi (head of the 
civil service in the province). He was fifty years old 
when Jacquemont knew him, and they first met at 
Captain Kennedy’s at Sabhatoo in November, 1830. 
The reader may remember that a sudden friendship 
sprang up between them and that they travelled together 
for two days. During those days each was going out of 
his way merely to prolong their talk, and when they 
separated it was with the hope of meeting again, Fraser 
was one of those superior persons who incur the imputa- 
tion of misanthropy because they live on a higher intel- 
lectual level than those about them, and consequently 
suffer from a very real though involuntary isolation. 
For once, in Jacquemont, he had found a man who could 
understand him, and Fraser became, in what was real 
society for him, “the most sociable of men.” “He is a 
thinker,” wrote his young French friend, “who. finds 
nothing but isolation i in the interchange of words without 
ideas which is ‘called conversation in Anglo-Indian 
society, and the consequence is that he seldom frequents 
it. He has travelled much, and always alone, never 
having found a companion to his aste.” 

After living thus.in mental solitude to the age of fifty, 
William Fraser found companionship at last, for six 
weeks, all too short, whilst the young Frenchman stayed 
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with him. When the time came for their separation, the 
apprehension of it was so painful to both that they tacitly 
agreed to avoid it, and Jacquemont was to get away 
“like a thief” without a word. However, when the 
dreaded moment came, and a servant told the parting 
guest that the ca.nels were already gone, and that his 
own horse was waiting, saddled, he forgot his resolutions 
and went and pressed Fraser’s hand. They parted in 
perfect silence, and Jacquemont went to Koutoub where 
he encamped. In the night a horseman came galloping 
to the camp with a letter from Fraser, in which he 
declared that the pain of separation was too much for 
him, and that he would follow his friend and travel a 
few days with him, even to the neglect of public duties. 
Jacquemont thought, “I wish he would come, but I don’t 
expect him ; it is only the sorrow of the moment that 
makes him write so ; he has far too much business waiting 
for him, and he will not come.” So he tried not to hope, 
and went and encamped at Gourgaon. Here he was 
walking in sadness and solitude in the midst of the great 
desert plain when he saw a tall white figure advancing 
towards him from a distance. It was Fraser! The two 
dined together “like kings,” though their dining-room 
was only the little travelling tent, “the smallest tent in 
India,” and the feast was nothing but wheaten cakes and 
a jug of milk. They travelled together to Nhoun, which 
at that time was on the frontier of the British possessions, 
and there they separated for ever. Jacquemont was a 
very early riser, but one morning when he awoke and 
looked out of his tent, lo! Fraser's tent had vanished in 
the night! He had taken the sorrow of the final parting 
: 5—2 
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: to himself, leaving his friend in the happy ignorance of 
sleep. 

In February, 1832, Lord William Bentinck was still 
travelling in the north of India after his interview with 
Runjeet Singh, and a mecting took place between him 
and Jacquemont, which I prefer to recmunt in the travel- 
ler’s own words, the more willingly, in this instance, as 
the passage was originally written in English, and may 
interest the reader as an example of the writer’s skill in 
the use of our language. If we bear in mind that Eng- 
lish was only one of four or five different languages that 
he knew, at least well enough for practical purposes, we 
shall do better justice to his qualities as a linguist. Of 
his accomplishments in Oriental languages few of us. 
could form an opinion if we had the materials, but he 
wrote Italian as fluently as English, and as well. The 
following quotation may present one or two instances of 
carelessness ; a man writing a book would strike out 
such an expression as “never did I receive from them so 
kind a reception,” but Jacquemont was writing toa private 
friend without the remotest idea of publication, and, no 
doubt, with his usual extreme rapidity.* Another point 
may be noticed in his favour. His letter was addressed, 
not toan Englishman, but toa Frenchman who could 
read English, and all who are accustomed to write a 
foreign language are well aware that they do so most 

© Awkward as it is, this expression 4o receive a reception iz not a 
* Gallicism. It may be used in careless hhste by an Englishman. I 
have just hit upon it in-the Dazly News (Jan. 2, 1878). The Athens 
correspondent of that journal telegraphs the following sentence : 


“The Queen arrived at the camp to-day, and vece/ved an enthusiastic 
reception,” 
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correctly when addressing a correspondent for whom it 
is the native tongue. An Englishman will write more 
idiomatic French to a native of France ‘than to one of 
his own countrymen, because, in the first case, he feels 
that his correspondent will have a sympathy with the 
intimate genius ¢f the language that is wanting in the 
second, . 

“The Governor-General was then marching from Aj- 
meer to Agra; his route was almost parallel to mine in 
opposite direction. I received from hig camp an ex- 
ceedingly flattering invitation to join it ; horses were sent 
to me and stationed*in the way, with horsemen to guide 
and to escort me ; and leaving my caravan on the 25th 
of February, long before daylight, I arrived before noon 
at the tents of the Governor-General, after many an hour 
of hard riding. Lord W. Bentinck was to stay two days 
in the place where I met*him ; however attentive he and 
Lady William had always been to me since the day of 
my arrival in Calcutta, never did I receive from them so 
kind a reception. I spent with them two days, which I 
shall never forget. The camp was pitched in the weary 
desert of Rajpootana. It appeared like a moving city. 
Though exceedingly averse to anything like state, Lord 
W. Bentinck cannot dispense altogether with the pomp 
by which the former governors-general of India sur- 
rounded themselves in their journeys. Many of the chief 
officers of the State must accompany him to despatch the 
business of the various Branches of the service, Every one 
of the heads of departments has a number of deputies and 
assistants, Then comes the personal state of the Governor- 
General, then his escort, consisting of a regiment of in- 
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fantry, one of cavalry, his life-guards, a light battery, and 
after all an immense number of camp-followers. The 
sight was quite new to me, and very interesting, as you 
may fancy. To welcome my arrival at head-quarters, 
my friend the Alwur Rajah arrived there also on the 
same day. He had been informed, tltat after paying a 
visit to his Lordship, he might receive one in return; an 
attention which had been paid by the Governor-General 
to all the other Rajpoot Princes, except to him on a first 
occasion. The Rajah expected also to receive a khellat 
or honorary dress—a distinction bestowed on many other 
chieftains of his rank. The reception afforded me an 
opportunity of seeing a Rajpoot court in all its gaicty 
and glittering. After the Asiatic exhibitions of the day, 
I sat in the evening by the right of Lady William Ben- 
tinck at a large table to a superb dinner. The party was 
numerous. An excellent band was in attendance ina 
contiguous tent ; Lady William told me she had lately 
received from the Palais Royal La Parisienne, and de- 
sired it to be performed for me. 

“What a strange concourse of circumstances! I felt 
inwardly grateful for it! I enjoyed it thoroughly! The 
evening before, at that time, alone in my little tent 
pitched in a solitary spot at the foot of a hill, sitting to 
my usual meal, a plain pillau; a single candle burning 
on my small table, often blasted away by the wind; no 
noise but the loud shrieks of the jackals about my cattle, 
bullocks and camels; everything about me told.of the 
country where I was. And but for twenty hours, what 
a complete change around ! all the luxuries and refine- 
ments of Europe! Lord. William, the next day, was 
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able to command some hours of leisure, which we spent 
together in his tent, talking of this country, of its pro- 
bable destinies ; glancing, too, at Europe, and concluding 
by exclaiming how strange was our meeting ‘here, and 
talking there of such things! He a man from England, 
one of the crowd¢there, absolute ruler of Asia; quietly 
engaged in my philosophical researches amidst barbarous 
tribes ! 

“On 27th, long before daylight, the tents were struck 
down, I found a horse and a couple of horsemen in 
waiting at the door of mine. I mounted, and trusting 
to the good eyes of «my guides and to the sure footing of 

- my charger, 1 pushed forwards at a sharp canter ona 
rough path intersected by ravines, and changing horses 
and guides on my way, in a few hours I joined again my 
poor little wretched camp, where I could not but fancy 
that the whole of the tw days past was a dream.” 

Such was Jacquemont’s English, and very respectable 
English it is, for a Frenchman. There are a few faults, 
yet the faults are not, in most cases, Gallicisms, they are 
deficient or superfluous English, betraying less an intru- 
sion of the writer’s native idiom than an insufficient 
familiarity with ours, For example, he says, “the tents 
were struck dowz,” a word too much, the idiomatic ex- 
pression being, “the tents were struck » and he says, “a 
Rajpoot court in all its gaiety and glittering,” a syllable 
too much ; he should have said, “in all its gaiety and 
glitter.” But notwithstanding these and other little errors, 

* few men can write a foreign language so well, and our 

hero’s proficiency seems the more remarkable when 
we reflect that he lived for weeks and even months to- 
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getlier i in India without hearing any English at all. In 
the Himalaya, he used no English after leaving Simla ; 
in the Punjab and Cashmere he spoke English to nobody. 
Even when surrounded by our countrymen at the British 
stations, he constantly complains that they made him 
speak French for their own improvement. 

The long journey from the vice-regal camp at Kalakoh, 
by Ajmeer and Aurungabad to Bombay, may be passed 
over briefly as it offers little to interest the reader, His 
way oi travelling was to divide his little caravan into two 
portions, one with the baggage in the ox-carts, the other 
a light personal escort which attended Jacquemont as he 
rode to the right or the left for purposes of study and 
exploration. Both were vigilant on account of tigers, 
but the only death from this cause was that of a peasant 
who did not belong to the caravan, but was closely follow- 
ing it. There are indications in'the letters written during 
this part of his travels that Jacquemont’s health, not- 
withstanding his persistent courage and cheerfulness, was 
not so.regular as it had been. The great transitions of 
temperature tried him severely. He marched two or 
three hours in the night, and in the sandy deserts of 
Rajpootanah the air is so dry and clear that the earth 
loses much heat by radiation, and goes down to the 
freezing-point in the absence of the winter sun, which 
nevertheless had sufficient power to raise the temperature 
of the tent in which the traveller spent his afternoons to 
about 95° Fahrenheit. The natufal consequence was a 
very bad cold, and-the patient stopped three days to be 
nursed by an English surgeon who luckily happened to 
be at a British station on his line of march. The notion 
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of sitting inside a small tent during the hottest part of 
the day is a notion which could have occurred only to 
Victor Jacquemont. In the month of May, at Yedlabad 
in the Deccan, he would sit writing in that little tent for 
hours together, with the thermometer varying from 100° 
to 110° Fahrenhei& so that a jug of water beside him got 
up to the temperature of a warm bath. He sat happily 
in this heat, clad in a light bathing costume, in the full 
enjoyment of his wonderfully clear mental faculties, and 
of what, so far as his own sensations could inform him, 
seemed to be a perfect physical condition. As he ad- 
vanced every day farther south, and’ as the season 
advanced daily nearer and nearer to midsummer, the 
temperature of night and day became gradually more 
equal. In the valley of the Nerbudda the night heat had 
risen almost to an equality with the burning sunshine. 
“The heat from the ground,” wrote Jacquemont towards 
the end of May, “ darts into thé face and eyes like that 
from blazing straw at a little distance.” He got so ac- 
climatised to this that when on the high ground of the 
Deccan the temperature fc// to 100° he had a sensation 
of coolness, 

On the 5th of June he arrived at Poonah, where the 
Governor of Bombay, then the Earl of Clare, happened 
to be staying at his country-house. He kindly offered 
hospitality to Jacquemont, who declined because, he 
wanted the free disposal of his time, and also very pro- 
bably because, notwithstanding Lord Clare’s kindness, it 
must have been evident to the traveller at their first in- 
terview that much intercourse would be profitable to 
neither. One of the first disagreeable things that he 
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learned in the neighbourhood of Bombay was, that the 
place was about three times as expensive for man and 
beast as either Delhi or Calcutta. “My three horses are 
ruining me,” he wrote, but it was difficult to do his work 
without them. 

During the stay of Jacquemont’s little party at Poonah 
there were many cases of Asiatic cholera, and amongst 
the rest, one of his servants, named Soudine, was attacked 
by the disease. Soudine was twenty-five years old, and 
had been in his master’s service a year anda half. His 
health had been always perfect, and his conduct strictly 
regular ; but the most severe temperance is nota pro- 
tection against that terrible malady. Thereader is already 
sufficieitly acquainted with the manliness and mercy in 
Victor Jacquemont’s character to know that, under such 
circumstances, no consideration for his own safety would 
weigh with him for an instant imcomparison with the plain 
duty todo what hecould for the sufferer. Soudinehad been 
to Cashmerewith his master,and had never served another. 
He had been the most active and the most useful of 
Jacquemont’s men, and now when he lay prostrate under 
mortal disease, his master tended him as one would tend 
a younger brother, had him near his own room, and en- 
deavoured, though in vain, to combat the progress of the 
disease during the forty hours that it lasted. Writing an 
account of Soudine’s death, his master said: “I should 
have regretted it more if I had not always used him well, 
but during these two years I have seldom spoken to him 
roughly, and though he was engaged at five rupees a 
month, it is long since-I doubled it.” 


Jacquemont himself had a severe illness at Poonah, a 
eo 
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sudden and violent attack of dysentery, which lasted five 
days, and only gave way after very severe treatment. On 
his recovery he made the following reflection: “A 
traveller in my trade has various ways of making a fiasco, 
as the Italians say ; but the most complete fiasco of all is 
to die on the road” To us this looks like a preseritiment, 
though it simply bore reference to the attack of dysentery. 
Jacquemont was not as yet aware of the existence of a 
still more dangerous disease, which was gradually fasten- 
ing its hold upon him. The grim, unwelcome visitor 
whom we see in Holbcin’s “ Dance of Death” was already 
in waiting, and the traveller's long journey in this world 
had nearly reached its end. 

Here is another strange detail. A journalist at Bombay 
had somehow heard that Jacquemont had been bitten by 
a dog at Hyderabad. The truth was that the traveller 
had neyer been bitten, and had never been at Hyderabad ; 
but the newspaper writer added an expression which 
looks prophetic, though his facts were unhistorical. 
“What a misfortune it would be,” he said, “if M. Jacque- 
mont were to die!” 

If the reader will take the trouble to refer to a map of 
India, he will find the Island of Salsettc near Bombay ; and 
if the map is a good one, he will find Tannah on the 
eastern coast_of the island, on the shore of the little 
strait which separates it from the Indian mainland. 
Jacquemont arrived at Tannah, from Poonah, on the 
2and of September, 1832. His intention was to explore 
Salsette.and the neighbouring islands, getting through the 
work as rapidly as possible on account of the unhealthi- 
ness of the season there, and then to get back, about the 
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Ist of November, to the elevated and cool plateau of the 
Deccan. 

Salsette, like many other islands, is cultivated and in- 
habited round the shore, but wild in the interior, where 
the hills rise to a considerable height, and there are rocky 
solitudés in dense forests. Subterfanean temples of 
mysterious antiquity are to be found in these lonely 
places, and Jacquemont reached one of these after a very 
long and fatiguing march. But the principal object of his 
curiosity in Salsctte was to settle a question in geology. 
It so happened that just before leaving Poonah he had 
reccived a memoir by Arago on the geological researches 
of Elie de Beaumont. 

Jacquemont's scientific zeal was always like a lamp just 
ready to be lighted, and Arago’s pages kindled it. Not- 
withstanding the season of the year, which everybody 
knew to be deadly in the Island*of Salsette, he explored it 
thoroughly from one end to the other, in search of tertiary 
and alluvial strata, under a burning sun, in pestilential air 
laden with the germs of death. He exhausted himself by 
long marches, by constantly stooping to examine the 
ground he traversed, and by hurrying through his self- 
imposed task, in order to get back soon to the high 
country to preserve what remained to him of health. 

Although half a physician, and always ready to rely 
upon his own treatment of himself, which on several 
critical occasions had proved successful, he had been mis- 
taken as to his bodily condition sifice the month of March, 
when he passed through Ajmeer. His notion was that, 
by severe temperance, a European could protect himself 
against liver disease in India, This notion became a 
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fixed belief, expressed repeatedly in hisletters. Jacque- 
mont was convinced that the Anglo-Indians had liver 
complaints, not because the climate was deadly, but be- 
cause they ate too much meat, and drank too much wine, 
and ale, and brandy. Having an absolute control over 
his own appetites? Jacquemont had lived by rule since 
his arrival in India, and believed that his abstemiousness 
was safety. He had always been subject to a certain slug- 
gishness of the bowels, and unfortunately attributed what 
were really attacks of liver inflammation to a heating of 
the intestines, Even so late as the 27th October, when 
prostrated by a violent attack at Tannah, the result of 
his exploration of Salsette, he was still in error as to the 
‘nature of his disease, and had recourse to his old reme-~ 
dies—to leeches amongst the rest, with which he covered 
his body before and behind. The attack had begun with 
dull aching pains after an’exposure of twelve hours to the 
sun, and he met it with a two-ounce dose of the horrible 
oil of palma-cristi.. As neither that nor any other of his 
usual remedies had any effect whatever, Jacquemont had 
himself transported to Bombay, to. the officers’ hospital, 
where he passed the whole month of November, He lay 
in bed, suffering much at first ; but as the weakness in- 
creased, the pain diminished, and the nights, though 
sleepless, were calm. He was now clearly aware of the 
nature of his disease—-abscess of the liver—and expected 
its fatal termination. He employed his time in settling 
all the details of his affairs and in writing to his friends 
when his failing strength Dermaitted: To his brother 

Porphyre he wrote : 
“ Nothing is so cruelly painful, when we think that those 


BR 
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we love are dying in a distant country, as the idea that 
they have to pass the last hours of their existence in 
loneliness and neglect. You ought to find some consola- 
tion in the assurance that since I reached this place I 
have been the object of the most affectionate and touch- 
ing cafe. Many good kind fellowsicome to see me 
continually, indulging my sick man’s fancies, and antici- 
pating my wishes. I mention Mr. Nicol first of all, and 


aay after him Mr. John Bax, one of the members of the 


eae 


AEN wre 


Government; an old colonel of engineers called Good- 


jOnfellow ; avery aimable young officer, Major Mountain ; 


and others whom I do not names My good Doctor 


Vy MacLennan has risked his health for me. I have the 


most absolute confidence in his skill.” 

The first-mentioned of these Good Samaritans was Mr. 
James Nicol, an English merchant who had been Jacque- 
mont’s host for some days imniediately after his_arrival 
from Tannah, before he was taken to the officers’ quarters. 
Mr. Nicol had treated his suffering guest, whom he had 
never seen before, with all the affectionate solicitude of an 
old friend, and he afterwards wrote an account of Jacque- 
mont’s illness, in French, for the satisfaction of his 
relations. In this account he says that during the whole 
time of his illness the patient preserved “a tranquillity 
and a contentment of which he had never before wit- 
nessed an example.” On the day of his death, Jacque- 
mont sent for Mr. Nicol, who could not restrain his tears. 
‘On seeing this, the dying man took his friend’s hand and 
said to him: “ Do-not make yourself unhappy ; the hour 
is at hand, and it is the accomplishment of my wishes. 
For the last fortnight I have prayed for no other end. It 
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is a happy event. If I were to survive, it is probable that 
the rest of my life would be made wretched by ill health. 
Write to my brother, and tell him what happiness and 
* tranquillity accompany me to the grave.” 

Then he asked Mr, Nicol to see that his manuscripts 
and collections wer: duly sent to France, and he entered 
into minute directions about his funeral, expressing his 
wish that the service should be conducted “ as if fora 
Protestant.” He also dictated the words of the inscrip- 
tion on his tombstone, probably to defeat any laudatory 
intentions of his friends, During the whole of his last 
day he retained the use of his mental faculties, “as per- 
fectly,” says Mr. Nicol, “as ifhe had been in good health,” 
At five o’clock in the evening he said to his friend, “I 
shall now take my last drink from your hand, and then 
die.” He lived an hour and a quarter longer, after which 
he sank finally from exhaustion. 

Whilst he lay there, dead, his last farewell was slowly 
crossing the Indian sea, to be read long afterwards by 
tear-dimmed eyes in Paris. Many a tear has been shed 
since those days over these simple words, by those 
who have never seen the writer, and never heard his 
voice, 

“My end, if it is my end that approaches, is peaceful 
and quiet. If you were here” (he means his brother 
Porphyre), “sitting by my bedside, with our father and 
Frederic, I should feel heart-broken, and could not see 
the approach of death with this resignation and _ this 
serenity. Console -yourself, console our father, console 
yourselves mutually, my friends ! 

“But Iam exhausted by the effort of writing. I must 
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say good-bye! Good-bye! Oh, how you are loved by 
your poor Victor! Good-bye for the last time !” 

“T am well off here,” he said to Mr. Nicol; “but I 
shall be better in the grave.” 

He had received the cross of the Legion of Honour a 
short time previously, and was thertfore interred with 
military honours. His funeral was attended by the mem- 
bers of the Bombay Government, by his recently-won yet 
devoted friends in that place, and by many other per- 
sons, Ilis wishes were minutely respected in every par- 
ticular by Mr. Nicol, whom he had appointed to be one 
of his executors.. A simple storie marks his resting- 
place, and on it may still be read his own modest inscrip- 
tion ; “ Victor Jacquemont, born in Paris, 8th of August, 
1801, died at Bombay, after having travelled during three 
years and a half in India.”* He did not mention his 
recent knighthood to the tofnbstone-reading public of 
Bombay, but he sent the cross quictly to his father. 

To us, who know the end, many passages in the letters 
in which the traveller indulges his anticipationsof a happy 
meeting with Porphyre and their father havé a pathos 
far surpassing the calculated and intentional pathos of 
novelists and poets. 

Here is an extract from one of his letters to that beloved 
brother, Porphyre, written in the month of May in that 
fatal year 1832, in his little tent near Yedlabad, in the 
Deccan : 

* M. Cuvillier-Fleury gives the inscription in a slightly different 


form. According to-him, the date of birth is given as the 28th and 
not the 8th of August, and the date of death (December 7th, 1832) 
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“ Oh, how delightful it will be to find ourselves together 
after so many years of absence, which for me have been 
years of isolation! What a pleasure to dine, all three of 
us, or, better still, all four,* at our little round table 
cheerfully lighted ; to have soup and red French wine, 
and to leave the diding-room only to go to your rdom or 
our father’s, leaving others to seek thcir pleasure out of 
the house whilst we shall remain at home by the fireside, 
telling each other all that happened when we were far . 
apart. I have eaten alone and drunk water alone so 
long?” : 

Then come pleasant projects for a quiet old bachelor’s 
existence with his: brother Porphyre, when they are to 
walk out together, play trictrac together, and indulge 
themselves occasionally by heating a little good music 
together. It seems almost a breach of confidence to 
quote this letter, for the writer ends by saying, “ Of course 
this tender and ridiculous chatter is for you and our 
father only.” 

Now and then he recognises the possibility of a less 
happy ending of his travels. Whilst as yet in perfect 
health at Samalkah, near Paniput, he writes: “I have 
left full directions about forwarding my scientific collec- 
tions in case I happened to die during my travels. I 
could not forget this possibility. However great may 
be a man’s confidence in his destiny, he cannot blind 
himself to facts. The great majority of those who have 
_ done work like mine in India have died here. Of course 


* The allusion here is to his brother Frederic of St. Domingo, 
whom Victor loved and respected less than Porphyre, yet thought of 
fraternally still. 
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I find all sorts of good reasons for not imitating them.” 
His two strongest reasons, as he believed, were severe 
temperance and chastity. Inthe gaiety of health he said 
it was rather a foolish thing to dic at thirty, and he had 
the vanity to suppose that he would live toa much greater 
age, his notion being that death mfght be resisted by 
self-control and strength of will. He criticised the 
English for having liver diseases. “All the English,” he 
wrote, “have diseases of the liver, which are unknown to 
the French. I know what produces them: four immo- 
derate meals a day—there is the causc! I shall live on 
tice as much as possible; with that régime I have 
nothing to fear but intermittent fevers, and I have a pot 
of quinine.” . 

And so, believing himself safe from liver disease, he 
allowed it to establish itself without opposition, 
whilst he took medicine for arfother ailment. He com- 
pared himself with his predecessor, Duvaucel, who died 
in India, and flattered himself that he had played the 
game of travel more prudently. He also compared him- 
self to an old vase, fragile by nature, but hardened by 
knocks, and accustomed to fall without breaking ; the 
similitude was a bad one, for no vase that is really 
fragile is or can be hardened by the blows of accident. 
On the Isle of Planetrees, in the Cashmere Lake, he dis- 
covered that he was thirty years old that day, and a 
scientific annual told him that it was the probable. half- 
way station in the journey of life’. He was astonished to 
think that half of life could be already over, he felt as if 
he had been born yesterday, and the thirty years were 
only like a dream, Algs! -not only the half of life 
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was over, but he was already living his penultimate 
year! 


We have been so much occupied with the story of our 
hero’s varied and adventurous life, that time has been 
wanting for any adequate study of his character. 

Victor Jacquemont was a Stoic, but a genial Stoic. 
Prosper Mérimée, who knew him intimately, said that this 
stoicism was neither a gift of nature nor an affectation in 
deference to the fashion of the day,* but that it resulted 
from reason, and was a conquest of self-discipline. The 
acquisition of this character was, in his case, the result 
of many combats, in each of which the victory was on 
his side, yet cost him dear. His theory was that a man 
ought to exercise himself continually in conquering his 
own desires, and-that when he had to suffer he ought to 
find within himself an amount of endurance sufficient to 
meet the suffering. Closely connected with this stern and 
continual training of the will was an unfeigned contempt, 
for luxury, or rather for that condition of the human 
mind in which it attaches importance to those minute and 
multitudinous details which in the aggregate make up 
the perfection of comfort. Here is a passage in a letter 
to his brother Porphyre, which sincerely expresses an 
unalterable conviction : 

“The English have habits of opulence and factitious 

¥ When Victor Jacquemgnt was a young man in Paris, the higher 
order of cultivated and aspiring youth to which he belonged were 
disgusted with the false sentimentalism of Rousseau and his imitators, 
and, by reaction from that, adopted a sort of English disdain for the 


expression of the feelings. This reaction against sentimentalism 
was a dominant fashion for a féw years, 
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wents without number, which would make them inevitably 
wretched in various situations where I shall find myself. 
I do not say this out of envy—no, it is from the bottom 
of my heart that I despise such an ignoble dependence 
upon things. Iam sure, on the contrary, to find a charm 
sometimes in the somewhat antique aiid Biblical simpli- 
city of my caravan.” . 
Here we have Jacquemont’s view of luxury, “an 
ignoble dependence upon. things.” He objects to it 
because he perceives that it isan impediment to freedom, 
and also to great actions. He did not object to those 
conveniences which are necessary’ to efficiency. He 
willingly accepted the services which save time, but had 
a contempt for mere self-indulgence in all its forms, and 
liked to get rid of cumbersome and useless ¢mpcdimenta. 
He lived with a soldierly simplicity, but cheerfully. “I 
dine gaily,” he writes, “ with a piece of bread and cheese, 
and a glass of wine on the corner of my writing-table. 
. . +. Setting aside all the cant of philosophy, I declare 
that I would rather not be rich. I believe that in my 
present condition I have more sympathy with men and 
things. In our unfurnished life, as the English would 
call it, there is more simplicity, more of the candour of 
truth, and therefore more poctry, .... What an admir- 
able receipt for happiness, to know how to do without 
things.” Meérimée said that Jacquemont was clearly 
aware that his scientific pursuits were not the road .to 
wealth, but that he only esteemed money for the liberty 
which it gives; and that with his simple tastes and his 
contempt for the pleasures of vanity, he asked nothing 
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more from Fortune than the possibility of leading a 
philosopher’s life. : 
Intimately connected with these ideas was a delight 
. in sobriety, not at all from any harsh or uncharitable 
asceticism, but from a feeling that sobriety was morally 
more beautiful than its opposite, and also because he 
valued mental clearness and physical efficiency. His 
doctrine was that man, in a state of society, eats too 
much, and in this he was unquestionably right, as every 
physician knows. At Bourbon he observed that the 
slaves who worked like horses, and had both the appear- 
ance and the reality of health, ate nothing but Indian 
corn and rice, except a weekly ration of cod-fish, whereas 
the whites, who expended no muscular force, ate from 
five to ten times that value of assimilable nutriment, 
digested it badly, and were either meagre or bloated in 
consequence. With regard to drinking, Jacquemont was 
not a teetotaller, but he drank water as a rule, and only 
allowed himself wine and brandy in the most moderate 
quantities when convinced that they were necessary to 
his health. His cellar was easily supplied, and supplied 
for a long time. At Calcutta he bought two dozen small 
bottles of brandy, of which he only consumed nine in 
twelve months, At Simla he purchased a few bottles of 
port wine, and calculated that they would Jast him a 
year. He carried beyond reasonable limits the French 
habit of a long interval between meals. When on the 
march he would tra¥el often thirteen and sometimes 
fifteen hours without eating, nor had he the common 
resource of tobacco, which puts off hunger, for he only 
smoked occasionally, and in the greatest moderation, 
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Notwithstanding this extreme sobriety, he was not in- 
sensible to the pleasures of taste. There is an amusing 
passage, in which he anticipates the delight of eating a 
patdé from France, and he gave some thought to the quality 
of the little wine and tobacco that he used. 

His asceticism was always tempered by prudence ; he 
did not lose sight of the essentials of human life. “I 
am without pity for my body,” he writes in 1830, but 
then he adds immediately, “so far as the toils I impose 
upon it cannot radically injure health.” He suffered 
terribly, as we have seen, from cold in the Himalaya, yet 
had no thought of turning back till he had accomplished 
his purposes. He was manly in his habits without rash- 
ness, the only instance of downright rashness in his 
travels being that fatal exploration of Salsette, but that 
was a result of scientific ardour, and not of mere athletic 
temerity. He lived from reason, and not in conformity 
to the customs of those about him. At Calcutta ‘he did 
not follow English customs, but rose before the dawn 
and took his exercise whilst others slept. In spite of his 
unmuscular build he had considerable personal strength, 
which his temperance and activity kept up to a pitch of 
regular serviceableness. He could cither walk or ride 
from morning till night. On the rough slopes of the 
Himalaya he did ‘his work on foot, at Agra he tired three 
horses every day. “The variety of my studies and 
excrciscs,” he wrote to M. de Tracy, “sometimes on 
horseback, more frequently on {pot, sometimes on an 
elephant, or in a palanquin, leaves no room for any kind 
of fatigue. I have never enjoyed more equal health.” 

He had a great esteem and admiration for industry 
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and economy wherever he found them, and endeavoured, 
successfully, to practise these virtues in his own affairs, 
“Work and thrift,” he said, speaking of the life of nations, 
“these are the great matters ; and liberty itself is pre- 
cious only so far as it is used in labour and accumulation, 
Liberty is admirably employed in the United States ; 
for the English race, which has peopled the north of the 
New World, is eminently industrious and orderly.” eHe 
managed his own expenditure with such care that at the 
time when he was poorest he could write to his father: 
“Thave had the admirable talent of remaining within 
my budget.”. At a dater period, when his means were | 
larger, he described his increased establishment, but added 
that it still bore the same strict Proportion to his means, 
He had the moral courage, at ihe outset, to live on $20 
a month in the highest society in India, Jacquemont 
knew that with his limited means a close attention to 
money matters was essential to the success of his enter- 
prise, so that he was parsimonious with a noble purpose, 

His religion was more practical than dogmatic, for 
although nominally a Roman Catholic, he belonged to a 
sceptical society and age, “les hommes de 1830.” Some 
clerical newspapers have been*hard upon him, and even 
to this day strict Roman Catholics will tell you that he 
had a cold nature. In a certain limited sense there is 
some truth in this. On the side of the ideal he had not 
the warmth of a saint or of a poet ; he was even less in- 
clined than most mem are to carry his thoughts much 
beyond the boundaries of the visible world. We must 
remember, too, that his letters, which have been published 
without mutilation, were for the most part addressed to 
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correspondents of his own way of thinking, and written 
with perfect freedom ; it is therefore easy to extract 
passages which may offend readers who think differently. 
Sometimes offence may be taken simply because the 
reader is not accustomed to one kind of freedom when 
he himself uses another equally culpable, if culpability 
there be. I remember, for example, a passage in which 
Jacquemont freely criticises the way in which the femur 
of the camel is articulated in the pelvis, which at first 
seemed presumptuous because the Creator of the camel 
made the animal what it is; but we are shocked by this 
, simply because we are not accustomed to hear any criti- 
cism of bones. When Mr, Palgrave gives two pages to 
a most severe criticism of the camel’s mind, we are not 
shocked, and yet the aniriial’s brain is just as much God’s 
work as its pelvis, ; 
Although Jacquemont himself said that he had not 
religious faith in the usual senége of the expression, he 
also said in the same paragraph, “Our tenderness ought 
to expend itself for the benefit of humanity, that must 
be our religion.” He had in a high degree what the 
author of “Ecce Homo” has called the “enthusiasm of 
humanity,” and carried it* into practice. Meérimée said, 
“To be useful was with him an absolute principle, which 
had taken possession of his mind, and reigned there 
without question. He was a slave to what he considered 
the first of duties, and looked upon every one as blam- 
able who did not employ his faeulties for the general 
good.” Whenever an opportunity for usefulness clearly 
presented ‘itself, Jacquemont accepted it cheerfully and 
set to work at once, being often better qualified than 
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most men by his scientific knowledge. On board ship he 
acted as if he combined in his own person the qualities 
of a surgeon with those of a sister of charity. His love 
and sympathy were ready for all mankind. “ How many 
good souls,” he writes, “have I met with everywhere. 
A misanthropist, *f he could have travelled with me, 
would have been cured of his malady.” He had no 
desire to deprive others of their belief. “You are very 
happy,” he wrote to a young lady, “to kcep alive those 
persuasions which differ from mine,” but then he cautions 
her against thinking uncharitably of heretics who have a 
religion also, and one-that is serviceable to the world, “I 
know some such,” he adds, “who are stoics towards 
themselves, and angels of charity and indulgence towards 
others.” . 

During his travels indifferent parts of the world, Jacque- 
mont’s feelings revolted against all cruelty and oppres- 
sion. In Brazil he actually witnessed the arrival of some 
cargoes of slaves from Africa, and was so painfully im- 
pressed by the sight that he remained ever afterwards 
an ardent enemy of slavery. Writing to a friend in 
office, he said “If I were in your place, in the position 
which you occupy, I would make use of it for the suppres- 
sion of those crimes, You are not afraid of going to 
extremes in doing right; say, then, that the colonial 
administration is accused of a criminal connivance in the 
slave trade. If the administration acted loyally, it would 
prevent the importatior of slaves.” Then he goes into 
details, and shows how the thing might be done. Re- 
suming the same letter at a later date, he says “This 
lamentable question of slavery recurs to my mind in- 
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cessantly, If you had seen, as I have, the slave-sales at 
Rio, you would be tormented without respite!” Jacque- 
mont’s humanity was large enough to feel sorrow for 
whole races of mankind. Glorious as was the discovery 
of Columbus, Jacquemont felt painfully its fatal con- 
sequericcs to the aboriginal races of America, which the 
white man destroyed, and to those of Africa, which he 
enslaved. 

The Oriental system of government, by acts of cruelty 
and tyranny, was intensely repugnant to our hero's 
notions of justice. An Italian officer in the service of 
Runject Singh gave him some information about this 
which made him deeply regret that he had not remained 
in ignorance. When Runjeet offered him the vice- 
royalty of Cashmere, one of his reasons for refusing was 
because he would have to inflict barbarous punishments 
—‘there were too many ears and hands to cut off.” 
Nothing pleased him more, during his residence there, 
than his great reputation for justice. The people came 
to him voluntarily to scttle their disputes, and he willingly 
made himself uscful as an unofficial magistrate. 

Though a man of science, and able to perform a sur- 
gical operation with perfect coolness, he had so much 
sympathy with pain that he disliked even the represen- 
tation of it on the stage. He would have been totally 
incapable of vivisection. No man could be farther from 
every kind of effeminacy than he was, and yet his feel- 
ings of humanity towards animals deprived him of all 
pleasure in ficld sports. “I have not the heart,” he said, 
“to kill inoffensive animals.”. Having shot a wild boar 
in a royal chase, he remarked that the feat gave 
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him little or no pleasure, though it was his first wild 
boar. 

One.of the most marked peculiarities in this original 
and interesting character was the combination of genuine 
modesty with unfailing assurance. His modesty may 
easily be disputed by his enemies, who may quote many 
passages from his letters to disprove it, for Jacquemont 
was fond of boasting humorously to his intimate friends 
about every little success that attended him either in 
society or in his adventures. It amused him immensely 
to call himself the modern Plato, the Socrates of the 
century, the Aristotle of the age, and by any other 
pompous titles with which Oriental hyperbole had re- 
cognised his abilities. He liked, too, to describe his 
lordly state in the Punjab and in Cashmere, and the arts 
by which he kept up his dignity in the cyes of the popu- 
lation. Many a passage -may be quoted in which he 
frankly ‘expresses the pleasure he felt in his own skill, 
whether in carrying out some traveller’s project, in the 
mastery of a language, or in the management of men. 
Such passages a cautious Englishman would have been 
careful to suppress, but there is nothing conccited in 
them. They are the exuberance of a rich nature, re- 
joicing in the possession of extraordinary powers.‘ A 
man who could possess Jacquemont’s mental and bodily 
activity without sometimes exulting in it would have no 
pleasure in life. He never expressed such exultation 
except to those who loved him, and who were glad to 
hear that he bore his labours lightly and was treated 
with kindness, and confidence, and honour. “Tam not 
timid,” he said, “and perhaps, in the eyes of some, I may 
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be wanting in modesty, although in the sincerity of my 
own heart, I feel myself to be really modest, and exempt 
only from false modesty.” It is hardly to be expected 
that a strong man thirty years old, and more than six 
feet high, should have the graces of timidity, especially 
after so much intercourse with the world. He felt per- 
fectly at ease in any society, and was not to be put out 
of countenance: by displays of splendour, which only 
amused him. In his intercourse with great people he re- 
solutely made the conversation interesting till they forgot 
the social distance and met him with equal frankness— 
a plan which succeeded admirably when the great folks 
happened to be intelligent, and weary of boredom, like 
Lord William Bentinck and Runjeet Singh, but which 
would not have shaken the majesty of stupid greatness. 
In a correspondence between Jacquemont and a French 
lady, she laughingly calls him “an impudent rascal,” and 
che has the grace to admit that there is some truth in the 
compliment, but says, “after all, my impudence is only 
candour.”* We may add to this that without unshak- 
able self-confidence, both in society and amidst the 


* The candour of his letters occasionally goes quite beyond what 
we are accustomed to in English books, but we must bear in mind 
that they were private letters to the writer's most intimate friends, 
An ultramontane newspaper treated Jacquemont’s memory with 
great harshness and injustice because he sometimes mentions a 
medical instrument which was lost, and caused him some anxiety 
till it was recovered and restored to him with Oriental ceremony, 
To this it may readily be answered tkat the instrument in question 
was a most valuable safeguard for a traveller, and that although 
Jacquemont’s sense of the ludicrous was tickled by the publicity acci- 
dentally given to it, the inventor of that instrument was a benefactor 
of humanity, since it has been the means of saving many a life. 
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hazards and anxieties of travel, Victor Jacquemont coulé 
never have done his work. Sometimes he saved himself 
by cool audacity when his force was insufficient. Here is 
an incident in the mountains, far from help. “My old 
Sikh officer, Kadja Singh, pointed out to me in an em- 
barrassed manner a Score of rascals posted in front of my 
camp, presenting their guns at us and refusing a passage. 
My horsemen proposed to ride at them with lances, an 
absurd notion that made me shrug my shoulders. In- 
stead of that, 1 wrapped myself in my superb robe of 
white cashmere with flowers, sat down comfortably in 
my arm-chair and began to smoke. In this convenient 
attitude I entered into diplomatic relations with my 
enemies.” The result was that after praising them for 
their vigilance, and patronising them with airs of gracious 
condescension, he rode away majestically and unmolested. 
When riding with Runject Singh, he stopped the royal 
elephant and all the escort to examine a plant by the 
wayside. 

Although Jacquemont’s character was one of the most 
truthful that ever existed, he did not hesitate to act a part 
before people who coujd never have understood him as he 
really was, however elaborately he had explained himself. 
InCashmere he had a reputation for sanctity, and willingly 
sustained it, which was not so hypocritical as it may at 
first sight appear, for he could hardly have given a more 
accurate idea of his character to the simple inhabitants of 
the valley. He was temperate in the extreme: so is a 
a saint; he lived chastely : so does a saint ; he loved the 
virtues of charity, mercy, and justice, as ardently as the 
holiest Buddhist or Mahometan.and probably understood 
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the practice of them better than any Asiatic. It is im- 
possible for a man like Jacquemont to make simple 
people really understand him, and so far as they can 
achieve the feat at all, they must do it in their own way, 
which is by taking some type that is familiar to them, 
and calling him by its name. One rule will be found to 
hold good with Jacquemont throughout ; his frankness 
had no other limit than the capacity of his hearer to 
understand him. Suppose he had said to ignorant 
Asiatics : “I am a geologist and ethnologist ;” would it 
have conveyed anything to their minds? The impossi- 
bility of making himself known for what he really was, 
and the absolute necessity for making himself respected, 
led him occasionally into a sort of charlatanism quite 
repugnant to his real character. What he professed and 
practised habitually was an “exclusive esteem for abso- 
lute probity ;” and he carried this so far, that he feared 
to be “ amusing at the cost of truth.” We know men by 
their admirations. Observe the points that Jacquemont 
admires in the character of Lord William Bentinck : 

“Though accustomed to scenes of carnage, he has pre- 
served in its virgin purity that flower of humane feeling 
which too often withers amidst the habits of military life, 
Tried, too, by the most corrupting of professions, diplo- 
macy, he has kept, like Franklin, his thoughts straight- 
forward, and his language simple and sincere. When 
T thought of the immense power of this excellent man, 
I rejoiced for the sake of humasity.” 

There is an equally interesting paragraph, in another 
letter, about Washington, 

“He was not a very-grest general, nor an eminent 
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orator, nor yet a statesman of extraordinary skill; he was 
better than all that-—an honest man and a great citizen! 
We ought not to give esteem or consideration, nor con- 
tempt or hatred, to the qualitics of the intellect ; talent is 
neither estimable nor inestimable in itself: it is morality 
which is estimable ; and immorality, with whatever rare 
talents it may happen to be united, deserves nothing but 
contempt.” 

Turning from the moral to the intellectual side of 
Jacquemont’s character, I should say that its predominant 
qualities were a fine curiostty of the highest kind about 
everything, and an opénness on-every side. He was not 
at all one of those specialists who shut themselves up in 
a narrow speciality, and become_blind and deaf to the 
great interests of human life. Men of science are much 
exposed to this danger, especially when the science which 
they pursue—such as botany, for instance—can be en- 
tirely detached from history and politics. Jacquemont 
got a dislike to botanists for this narrowness, and avoided 
them, though botany was one of his own leading studies. 
He regretted that his labours in natural history left him 
such scanty leisure in India for the study of the various 
peoples whose origin he wished to investigate. Few men 
of his years have seen so much of mankind, and still 
fewer have made such careful observations and com- 
parisons. Towards the close of his short life he became 
a most acute critic, both of nations and individuals, 
seeing qualities and fault$ with equal clearness, and enu- 
merating them with equal force. His criticisms of Hum- 
boldt and Cuvier, brief as they are, will be long remem- 
bered. I will not spoil them by translation, but give 
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them in the original in a foot-note.* On the death of 
Cuvier, Jacquemont associated him in his regrets with 
Sir Walter Scott, and took pleasure in recognising the 
true tility of Scott’s work. He then develops this idea 
of true utility, and affirms that Canova and Rossini were 
also useful men. Comparing Scott and Cuvier with a 
great manufacturer, whose usefulness no onc denies, he 
observes justly that the manufacturer can be replaced, that 
if he had not been born some other would have done his 
work, whereas it does not follow that in the absence of 
Scott and Cuvier another author would have written 
“Waverley,” or another zoologist discovered compara- 
tive anatomy. Though a professional man of science, 


© “Jai recu hier par M? Cordier le nouvel ouvrage de M. de 
Humboldt sur la géographie physique et la géognosie de l’Asie cen- 
trale, qu'il a visitée en 182g, et qu’on menvoie de Paris, humide de 
la presse. Qu’ilade science et d’ivivention !_ Mais combien peu de 
méthode! Quit écrit mal, obscurément, péniblement, filandreuse- 
ment ! que ses phrases sont longues! que de parenthases, notes et 
appendices pour expliquer l’obscurité du texte, comme si c’était du 
sanscrit! Que Cuvier est grand par la méthode! quelle intelligence 
parfaity! Tous deux manquent de simplicité. Cuvier laisse voir 
le sentiment de sa force; il est coupable d’orgucil, mais avec une 
certaine dignité; au licu que M. de Humboldt, qui est le second 
homme du monde (du monde intellectuel, je veux dire), s'il n'est 
pas le premier, est, malgré cela, le plus fieffé charlatan que je con- 
naisse.” 

The following passage about the personal character of Cuvier 
occurs in another letter : 

“ Prodigieuse intelligence qui n’est plus! Ila créé des sciences 
nouvelles, admirablement fécondes ; “a géologie serait peu de chose 
sans son anatomie compatée. H perfectionnait tout ce qu’il touchait. 
Mais il était égoiste et dur, dur jusqu’A la méchanceté, et les indivi- 
dus n’étaient rien pour lui. ll considérait le genre humain abstrac- 
tivement, comme les géometges sgnt enclins 4 le faire.” 
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Jacquemont had a keen appreciation of literature, and 
read copiously and carefully in several languages, He had 
great intellectual energy, the sort of energy that a good 
lawyer displays when he grapples with all the difficulties 
of a heavy and complicated case. In all that he had to 
do, he took the wise precaution—which the vain and the 
indolent so generally neglect—of first ascertaining what 
had been already done, a precaution which, simple as it 
may appear, often cost him weeks of the most wearisome 
drudgery. He was, however, so happily constituted, that 
he could go through great labours cheerfully. “My 
mind,” he said, “although sometimes anxious, preserves 
an habitual freedom which makes work easy and light for 
me, I feel myself in full progress, and one is not unhappy 
with such a feeling as that.” I have spoken elsewhere of 
his extraordinary facility as a writer, which enabled him 
to do as much in a day‘as other writers can do in a 
week, . 

Like all great workers, Jacquemont had a keen sense 
of the value of time. He detested the sort of existence 
which people lead in cafés and steamboats, where any 
useful occupation is so difficult as to be almost impossi- 
ble. Although he happened (not from choice) to lead an 
adventurous life, he disliked adventures as an interruption, 
and was never so happy as in the undisturbed pursuit of 
his occupations. The time lost in the ceremonies of social 
intercourse was a constant vexation to him. He rides 
round a city with a rajah, and notices that it takes two 
hours. “Alone, I should have done it in less than an 
hour.” : i 2 

He bore solitude easily, and said that when alone his 
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thoughts were full of sweetness and tenderness. “ A long 
studious retreat, entirely separated from the men and 
things of Europe,” would not, he thought, be painful to 
him, When it came to the test, he found the intellectual 
isolation easy to bear, but he suffered from the too long 
absence of those dear to him, and his imagination 
realised the distance from them too well. He had the 
keenest possible enjoyment of enlightened and intelligent 
society, in which he was everywhere a favourite ; but he 
had quite as strong a dislike, on the other hand, to the 
society of dull and stupid people, and had not the art of 
adapting himself to their ways. Prosper Mérimée, who 
knew him intimately, said that stupidity (and by stu- 
pidity Jacquemont meant nothing but the mental con- 
dition of all commonplace humanity) irritated him 
strangely, and that he seemed to think it almost culpable. 
He delighted in the society of intelligent Englishmen 
such as Fraser, Lord William Bentinck, and Sir Charles 
Grey, with whom he would talk for hours and hours to- 
gether ; but the gencral tone of English society seemed 
to him unendurable. The ordinary English irritated him 
“by their prodigious indifference to everything that lies 
outside of the narrow circle of their monotonous exist- 
ence.” He declared that he preferred the natives of the 
remote Cashmere valley. The “genteel stiffness” of man- 
ner, which is considered the thing in England, and the 
habits of thought which correspond with it, were the ex- 
act opposite of Jacquemont’s tastes, and he declared that 
“they crushed him.” At Poonah his irritation explodes 
in the violent exordium ofa letter addressed to Colonel 
Hezeta, which is a fine bit of, fury, worthy of Byron in 
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a passion.* After all, Jacquemont only says in his own 
way what Stuart Mill, Matthew Arnold, John Morley, and 
Mark Pattison have since said plainly enough in theirs; 
besides, we must remember that he had not the precious 
advantage; which we possess, of concentrating it all in 
a single word. We can call dull people “the Philis- 
tines,” and so relieve our souls and have done with 
them. . 7 
Let it not be supposed, from the frankness of Jacque- 
mont’s criticisms of English society in private letters 
never meant for publication, that he was ungrateful for 
the uniform kindness with which our countrymen every- 
where received him. There are a hundred passages which 
express his gratitude most warmly, and prove that the 
sentiment was constantly presen? in his mind. He praises 
English hospitality as much superior to French, noticing 
especially its spirit of self-sacrifice to the guest ; he ap- 
preciatés English delicacy with regard to his pecuniary 


° “Ah, les sottes gens que les gens de Poonah, mon cher amit 
Ils montent & cheval, vont en voiture, déjeunent, dinent, s‘habillent, 
se rasent et se déshabillent, s’assemblent en comité pour régler les 
affaires d’une biblioth¢que commune oii je n’ai jamais vu d’autre 
personne que moi-méme ; dorment, dorment beaucoup et ronflent 
fort ; digtrent comme ils peuvent, p&chent sans doute autant qu’ils 
peuvent, lisent leurs gazettes de Bombay ; et c’est Ii toute leur vie ! 
Les sottes gens! les sottes gens! Le juge est une espéce d’idiot ; 
Je magistrat, un enragé chasseur, etc., etc. L’homme de sens, c’est 
le général, qui a appris son métier, dans votre pays, contre nous, et; 
de plus, bonhomme. Les autres aussi peuvent étre bonnes gens, 
mais quelles bétes ! quelles nullités !” 

“Pai essayé d’en faire causer quelques-uns de ce pays qu'ils habi- 
tent; ils ne’en Savent pas plus qui moi qui arrive, et ne parlent 
aucun de ses patois ; ils n’y ont pas voyagé, n’ont aucun désir de le 
faire ni de savoir, Oh! les brutes! les brutes!” 
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situation, and his respect for the public character of the 
English breaks out in many a passage of sincerest elo- 
quence. “ Honour to English ministers,” he says, “they 
keep their word!” “The Englishman, beyond all men, 
has the capacity for command.” He rejoices ‘in the ex- 
tensi¢n of the British power in Asia, and so far from 
exhibiting that jealousy of it which we find in the lower 
portion of the French press, he constantly asserts that it 
is a benefit to the conquered races, contrasting the peace 
and security of British territory with the imperfect pro- 
tection of life and property beyond what was at that 
time our frontier. He said that the English were awkward 
in their personal intercourse with Asiatics, did not know 
how to talk to them, and had no intellectual influence over 
them, but that no natioh in Europe would have done so 
much for the natives of a conquered country. The great 
fabric of the British power commanded Jacquemont’s 
admiration. “The more I know of this fabric,” he wrote 
in our own language, “the more extraordinary it appears 
to me. No guess can be made at its durability; it may 
last centuries, and may be swept away in a few months. 
However, this I will foretell: the British power in India 
will not perish by foreign aggression.” 

“The severest of Jacquemont’s criticismse of our 
countrymen relate to their carlessness in money matters 
and the facility with which they went into debt. He 
compares this with the stricter condition of opinion in 
the French army, where debt is held to be so disgraceful 
that it is practically unknown. One of the numerous 
passages on this subject is an excellent specimen of 

. Jacquemont’s trenchant Style of writing when excited by 
fine 
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moral indignation.* With his strong disapproval of debt. 
it was a matter of course that he should feel hostile to 
the cause of it—the costly elaboration of comfort. So 
far from admiring this, he considered it a great and 
serious evil. “I do not conceal my opinion that the 
system of English life ig nothing but a succession of 
errors, all fatal to-happiness. They talk of home without 
ceasing, and this ome which they like so much is the 
material side of their existence ; their sofas and easy- 
chairs. Our home,,which we do not talk about, is in the 
heart. I tell them that the poor in our country have 
more pleasures—and pleasures sweeter and nobler, than 
the rich in theirs.” In another passage Jacquemont 
seems to imply that English Juxury is always more 
recherché than French, an error certainly, in many re- 
spects, especially with regard to variety of dishes. The 
real distinction is that in France you may live comfort- 
ably or barely according to your means and your taste ; 
whereas in England you have to coffform to a certain 
standard of comfort whether you like it or not. For 
example, ifa Frenchman does not care about carpets he 
necd not buy any; but all Englishmen in the educated 


° “Void comme ils raisonnent: 

“Je suis un English gentleman, c'est & dire un des animaux les 
plus brillants de la création,’ 

“ ¢Yai quitté les joies de PEurope, les charmes de la vie de famille; 
Jai dit adieu A mes amis pour venir habiter ce chien de pays.’ 

“* Ergo, jai le droit, par compensation, d’étre admirablement 
nourri, abreuyé, vétu, logé, voituré, etc., etc.’ 

“* Et, si mes appointements n’y suffisent pas, je m’endetterai pour 
faire face & cette nécessité’” 
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classes are compelled by custom to purchase carpets. 
Jacquemont had a well-grounded antipathy to all com- 
pulsory expenditure, having small means and great pur- 
poses, and a firm resolution not to be thwarted by other 
people’s exigencies, 

He criticised other nations as frankly as ours, and his 
own countrymen did not escape remark. Dining with 
the French Governor of Chandernagor he meets with “a 
collection of fellow-countrymen, probably very estimable 
and respectable people,” but he confesses that he would 
have been “much mortified” if an English officer had 
presented himself and been a witness to their vulgarity. 
He is ashamed of the French adventurers at Calcutta. 
It is evident that he had-become so far Anglicised as to 
have acquired a taste for the society of gentlemen, and a 
certain intolerance of non-gentlemen. Further reflection 
might have convinced him Tater that it is not. easy to 
keep up the refinement which he appreciated without a 
‘good deal of that expenditure which he thought super- 
fluous. 

The peculiar forms of vulgarity which flourished in 
the United States when Jacquemont visited them were 
especially odious to him, because they appeared authori- 
tative and overwhelming like the vote of some great 
popular majority. He valucd the blessings of high cul- 
ture and intellectual freedom, and it was his conviction 
that these blessings were gravely imperilicd by- the 
tendencies of the middle and lower classes in America, 
which (so far as Jacquemont could judge from a short re- 
sidence) were strongly imibued with what we should 1 now 
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there is plenty of it in France itself, and we cannot stamp 
it out like the cattle plague by killing all the Philistines 
and burying them in quicklime on the spot. We must 
therefore reconcile ourselves to the necessity of living 
side by side with large masses of fellow-citizens, who are 
contemptuously indifferent to “the stars of mortal night,” 
which shine in the higher regions of literature, and science, 
and art. Jacquemont could have made up his mind to 
this; he could have selected his friends from amongst 
the intelligent few, and followed his own pursuits in 
privacy. What he dreaded was such a complete pre- 
dominance of Philistine principles in America that a 
really cultivated class could never thrive within the 
frontiers of the Republic. He was afraid that the habits 
of studious reading and vigorof%s independent thinking 
would be utterly stifled and overcome by the other more 
visible habits of intense, moncy-getting and narrow- 
minded intolerance. No one would have been more happy 
than Jacquemont himself to learn that his anticipations 
of evil were not destined to be realised, and that in 
another generation the more thoughtful English writers 
would be more read in the United’ States than they are 
in their native land. And whether we be English o1 
American, we may easily forgive Jacquemont his criti- 
cisms on our failings, for in his case such criticisms were 
never suggested by the narrow sentiment of international 
ill-will. They were due invariably to his passionate in- 
terest in the well-being of humanity everywhere, which 
made him anxiously apprehensive about the evils which 
menaced it, no matter in what quarter of the globe. 
And I may affirm without feaPof contradiction from any 
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one familiar with that rare and noble nature, that it 
would have been a consolation to him at the close 
of a life cut short so prematurely, if some credible 
voice could have told him that long before this century 
drew to its conclusion there would neither be a slave in 
the eotton-fields of America, nor a serf on the plains of 
Russia, nor a patriot in the prisons of Italy. 


i 


HENRI PERREYVE. 


Ir is probable that the name at the head of this chapter 
will be entirely unknown to the majority of readers in 
England and America, and it is not a great name any- 
where, but it has gradually become familiar to a certain 
class of minds in France, and is likely to be remembered 
in connection with the religious and political life of the 
second Empire. Perreyve was never an important per- 
sonage, but we should mi8s a great deal that is valuable 
in human nature if we confined our attention exclusively 
to important personages. Our loss would be equally 
great if we refused our consideration to all who differ 
from us on politics and religion, and a foreigner’s views 
of these subjects are always sure to be un-English, even 
when he may nominally belong to the same denomina- 
tions as ourselves. You cannot reasonably expect 
Perreyve, or any other Frenchman, to have English 
views about anything whatever ; the national habits of 
thought will mould his opinions in one form or another, 
but never in an Englfsh form; and these habits of 
thought are due to historical causes, as well as to idio- 
syncrasy. For example, republicanism in England is 
associated much less with the Jove of liberty than with 
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the desire for equality, so that an Englishman who loves 
liberty is not by any means of necessity a republican. 
In England political liberty is unbounded under the 
monarchy, which has indeed actually come to be one of 
its best safeguards, and therefore a lover of political 
liberty in England is always likely to be a loyal sup- 
porter of the throne. The only inducement to be a 
republican in England, is the desire for certain social 
changes which may seem worth purchasing at the cost of 
social disorganisation, and very few Englishmen consider 
that such social changes, if desirable at all, are worth the 
risk and peril which disorganisation would involve. The 
case is very different in the country where Perreyve was 
born and died. Nobody who knows France will hesitate 
for one moment to admit that every liberty-loving 
Frenchman, without a single exception, is a Republican, 
He is so from sheer necessity, because the Republic—the 
real, and not the nominal Republic—is the only system 
of government which tolerates or promises the first 
elementary conditions of political liberty, the rights of 
free specch and free printing, the right of public meeting, 
and the government of the country by its own fairly 
elected representatives. No monarchy in France can 
afford to permit the exercise of these rights, only a really 
representative government can permit them. So hostile 
is anything like monarchy, in France, to everything 
which an Englishman considers as his political birth- 
right, that even a mere President, ifhe happens to be of a 
royalist temper, will try to restrain the sale of newspapers 
he does not like, will prohibit public mectings, interfere 
even in private “reunions,” and sct up a cabinet in defi- 
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ance of an overwhelming majority in the representative 
chamber. It is beyond the scope of the present biogra- 
phical essay to inquire into the reasons for this, but the 
fact is beyond dispute, and an Englishman cannot judge 
a Frenchman fairly unless he remembers it. Every one 
who holds English opinions about political liberty, holds 
what all French monarchists condemn as radical opinions, 
and there is no limit to the severity of the censure which 
they apply to Frenchmen who are guilty of no greater 
crime than this, that they desire for France the freedom 
which ought to belong to a civilised people in its matu- 
rity. A single instance may illustrate the difference 
between the two countries in this respect. A venerable 
English statesman received a working-man’s club, in the 
spring of 1877, at his residence in Richmond Park, and 
an address was read to his guests, in his name, which no 
Frenchman could have “delivered in the same month 
without drawing down upon himself the attentions of 
the police, the abuse of the monarchical press, and the 
condemnation of “good socicty.” Yet Earl Russell 
occupies his house by her Majesty’s kind permission, 
and it is probable that of the six hundred working men 
who were his grateful guests on that occasion, and who 
enjoyed the unrivalled beauty of the place which the 
aged statesman loves, and where he spends the evening 
of an illustrious life, there was not one individual wha 
imagined that there could be anything incongruous be- 
tween the place and thé address—the royal demesne, and 
the rejoicing in the people’s liberty. 

I would ask the English reader, who in his own country 
associates the word “republican” with ideas of dan- 
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gerous social disorganisation, to try to put himself in the 
place of such a Frenchman as Henri Pecrreyve, who loved 
liberty next to religion, all but equally with religion, and 
who knew by the experience of his ‘countrymen that 
there was no hope for it under the sceptre either of a 
Bourbon or a Bonaparte. What can such a Frenchman 
be but a Republican? Perreyve, then, was a Republican 
from boyhood to the day of his death. At the same 
time he was a very carnest Roman Catholic. Here, 
again, we have to remember that we arc not in England, 
that the subject of our study is not an Englishman. In 
England he would probably have found all that he 
needed in the Established Church, in France he hap- 
pened to be born in the dominant religion, and adhered 
to it from a certain docility of mind in religious matters 
which was quite compatible with much independence in 
secular affairs, A real Protestant is a person who has 
examined the evidences of religion for himself, and who 
accepts them because, after examination, he is satisfied 
of their genuineness and sufficiency ; but there may be 
many in Protestant churches who, not having time or 
learning enough for that, or the active spirit of inquiry, 
are content to take them on trust in simple obedience to 
authority, Nobody who does this need feel surprised by 
the obedience and submission of a Frenchman who was 
a born son of the Church of Rome. Such a simple sub- 
mission of the mind is too common everywhere to excite 
surprise in itself, but it may seem‘ remarkable in one who 
was perpetually expressing his enthusiasm for political 
liberty. An admirer of Perreyve, almost a disciple of 
his, told me that he was quite conscious of the contradic- 
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tion in his own case, yet felt it impossible not to be 
ardently Catholic and ardently Republican, being unable 
to renounce his convictions in either direction. ‘The in- 
consistency is more obvious to-day than it was before the 
utterances of the Vatican ; but no inconsistency, h how- 
ever glaring, can prevent a man from having his own 
convictions, and giving them hospitable lodging in his 
mind, where they have to get on together as they best 
can. The morc perfect his honesty, the less will he be 
tempted to turn out any of his opinions that he may 
appear consistent in the sight of others, ; 

Henri Perreyve was born in Paris in April, 1831. He 

- lived in his own family, receiving his religious education 
at home and at the church of St. Sulpice where he was 
catechised. His general educatfon went on at the same 
time at the Lyceum of St. Louis, which he attended as 
a day-scholar. He studied philosophy two years at 
home, and began to study law. His philosophical 
studies were under the direction of M. Nourisson, his 
legal studies were directed personally by his father who 
was a competent master, being Professor of the Civil 
Code at the Faculté de Droit of Paris. We are told that 
Perreyve's father was a distinguished Latinist as well as 
a learned jurisconsult, and that he watched over his. 
son’s studies with the most tender care. 

The young man had an intensely strong ecclesiastical 
vocation from the beginning. He had the same 
passionate desire to be 8 priest that others have to be 
soldiers or sailors, famous authors, or actors, or artists. 
At a later period, when he discovered that he had the 
gift of eloquence, there are evidences of delight in this. 
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great power, and of a natural ambition to be famous and 
influential as an orator, but there is no trace anywhere 
of anything like worldliness in Perreyve’s nature. To 
be a priest was what he desired, a simple priest, but at 
the same time a thoroughly efficient one. This may 
seem to us a very moderate ambition, but it did not 
seem so to him. He had the deepest sense of the 
obligations of the sacerdotal character and a great 
conception of its dignity. Though he belonged to a 
church where the ranks of the hicrarchy are very sharply 
defined, where the mere priest is nothing but a common 
soldier under the orders of his officers, and a unit in an 
immense organisation, he looked to this comparatively 
humble position as the most enviable lot on earth; and 
the ranks and dignities of the Church seem to have been 
as little in his thoughts, with any reference to his own 
future, as the woolsack is in those of an English attorney. 
From first to last the sentiment of ecclesiastical arrogance 
was entirely absent from his mind. His daily prayer 
was that he might be “a good priest, humble and chaste, 
and serve his Master in obscurity or in publicity, in 
action or study, with tongue or pen.” Weare constantly 
meeting with this sentiment in his private memoranda, 
and in his most confidential letters. He had but one 
desire in his heart, and it was this. 

The first full assurance of his ecclesiastical vocation 
came to him at the age of twelve, when he first took the 
sacrament. From that momentthis future was decided 
in his own mind, and a lamp of enthusiasm was lighted 
within him which burned steadily and brightly to the 
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vocation, The boy’s mother hailed it with gladness as 
a mark of heavenly favour, his father did not oppose 
otherwise than by requiring that Henri should complete 
his legal studies and take his legal degree. This is 
passed over somewhat rapidly in the biographies, byt it 
seems evident that the father was glad to employ this 
means of putting his son’s ecclesiastical vocation to the 
test, and he may possibly have indulged the hope that 
the young man’s ardour would cool with time and that 
the legal studies might be of future use in a secular 
profession. Whatever may have been the father’s 
private views (and it is scarcely conceivable that he 
should have imposed the study of law as a preparation 
for clerical life), his commands gaused no rebellion, and 
there is no evidence of any dissension in the houschold. 
Henri submitted to the legal education, worked as well 
at it as if he had been looking forward to a future at the 
bar, and had the pleasure of writing to his father a very 
affectionate letter from Toulouse, on the roth of January, 
1852, in which he announced that he had successfully 
passed his legal examination. His father accepted this 
as a sufficient sacrifice of filial obedience, insisted no 
ore on the subject, and left Henri to pursue his 
theological studies. His ordination as sub-deacon took 
place in May, 1856, and in the same month of the year 
1858 he became a priest. He took the degree of Doctor 
of Theology in 1861, and died at the end of the month 
of June, 1865, aged thirt}-four years and two months. 
This brief outline of an ecclesiastical career, which 
was delayed in its beginning and prematurely cut short 
in its conclusion, will seem at first sight to offer few of 
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the conditions of interest and none of the attractions of 
success. Young as Perreyve was when he died there 
have been ecclesiastics of his age already advanced to 
high preferment, and with the splendour of episcopal 
rank within their reach. His. life presents no worldly 
success of a degree sufficient to attract attention to his 
name. His profession gave him food and clothing, and 
nothing more, unless we count amongst its advantages 
that of admission to aristocratic society, which Perreyve 
accepted merely as a useful enlargement of his ex- 
perience. And yet, notwithstanding this dearth of 
- ornament and incident, this brief existence is more sure 
‘of being long remembered than that of many a prelate 
who has lived in magnificence surrounded by the homage 
of his ecclesiastical court, the deference of lay officials, 
and the veneration of the faithful. Perreyve was one of 
those rare and fortunate persons who are gifted with the 
moral beauty Which attracts and retains esteem, and 
with that inexplicable personal charm which draws to 
itself whatever lovingkindness there may be in the 
social atmosphere, as certain crystals absorb moisture 
from the air we breathe. He was gifted for friendship, 
and for persuasion. Few men have had more devoted 
friends, few men have exercised so evident an influence 
by oratory on audiences difficult tomove. The simplicity 
of his life's purpose was in itself a constant source of 
strength. He desired only to be a good priest. and 
hoped that his object might be attainable by his own 
efforts, with God’s help. He lived therefore in that very 
healthy state of mind which is as nearly as possible 
independent of human aid and of human opinion, a 
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state of constantly active aspiration, like that of an, 
artist who cares only to do good work and is alike inde- 
pendent of the applause of the press and the cheques of 
the picture-dealer, 

Whatever may be the advantages, to us who live in 
the common world, of passing through that constant 
succession of disillusions in which human life ordinarily 
consists, few of us can be quite ‘incapable of imagining 
that sweeter and purer flavour which life might have 
had for us if we had been able to preserve, undiminished, 
the fervour of our early enthusiasm. We may work in 
manhood for what we believe to be right, but how difficult 
it is for us to throw ourselves heartily into the conflict. 
against evil, and to-feel certain that we are not likely, ‘in 
some indirect way, to be doing more harm than good ! 
It is this fear, unacknowledged, unexpressed, which takes 
the force from our specch and the efficacy from our 
action.” A man-child comes into the world with a certain 
limited stock of vital energy and a certain natural heat. 
If the heat is not chilled, nor the energy paralysed, the 
boy prepares vigorously for the work of his manhood 
and the whole life goes forward, year after year, with a 
perfect economy of its fire and force, even in what may 
seem the most prodigal expenditure. It was so with 
Henri Perreyve. His youthful enthusiasm animated 
him to the last. Instead of being checked by the cooler 
and more experienced people he met with as he grew 
older, it was tespected by them as a Divine gift, a sort 
of inspiration, just as we should admire and encourage 
the growing genius of a poet. Nothing is more striking, 
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received on all hands, and the remarkable readiness with 
‘which people of all ranks, all ages, and the most various 
shades of religious opinion, at once recognised him as a 
person who ought to be treated with an exceptional 
degree of confidence and respect. Such is the influence 
of %n earnest and beautiful nature, but it is scarcely 
necessary to say that the sweetness of character which 
was Perreyve’s greatest’ charm would have been difficult 
to preserve if, whilst remaining equally honest and 
equally high-minded, he had felt urged by conscience to 
any act of rebellion against his Church. The Church of 
Rome is a gentle mother, most tender and affectionate 
in all her ways, to a son who remains docile and sub- 
missive, but she has unfathomed wells of bitterness in 
reserve for the unhappy priest who ventures to dispute 
her authority in anything, or to reserve for himself any 
liberty of action or of thought. Perreyve never felt the 
weight of her authority. The submission of the intellect 
was natural to him in all that concerned his religious 
faith, being bound up with his notions of duty towards 
God. 

It may be said with truth that Perreyve began the 
practical work of his ministry in his youth, for in the 
year 1848, when only seventeen years old, he and several 
of his young friends started evening schools for the 
apprentices in the guartier St. Victor at Paris, and he 
himself was charged with the religious lectures. In 1850 
his health broke down, he began to spit blood, and was 
recommended to travel in Italy with a physician, Dr. 
Charles Ozanam. The published collection of his letters 
begins with this journe} to Italy, and it is these letters 
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which will supply the material for the following brief 
account of his life and of the impressions which he 
received from the men and things he saw. The cor- 
respondence reflects his feelings and impressions from 
year to year, and reflects them with remarkable clear- 
ness, both because he naturally put much feeling into 
his letters from the earnest communicativeness of his 
character, and also because the letters are for the most 
part addressed to very dear personal friends to whom he 
could be very communicative without impropriety, as 
they were interested in all he either thought or did. 

Throughout these letters the most permanent charac- 
teristic is the intensity of the writer's affections, not only 
for persons, but even for places and things. At Lyons 
he is sad because his family once lived there and he had 
often visited the city in his early life. Now the old 
friends are absent or dead, the property is in other 
hands*-a vineyard with a tower on the hill-side—and 
nothing is left but the mournful pleasures of memory. 
Saddened by a visit to these scenes of childish happiness 
(the wood, the garden, the little field where the cow was 
kept, the strangely altered house where he finds some of 
the old furniture nevertheless), the young traveller goes 
to Fourvitres and is pained by modern projects of 
embellishment. The little old chapel is to be enlarged, 
the altars enriched, the tower rebuilt, All this only 
hurts Perreyve, whose affections had attached them- 
selves to the chapel when it was small enough to be 
warmed by the burning tapers of the pilgrims. 

In Provence he feels already like a wanderer in a 
foreign land. Avignon, Arles, and the remarkably 
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curious and interesting region round about, arouse in 
him none of the happy enérgy of the real traveller, for 
the simple reason that his affections are not bound up 
with them in any way... So his heart turns back to 
Paris, and he thinks of his own little room at his father’s. 

The same strength of affection makes him feel exiled 
in Italy, ,although Italy is the chief seat of his own 
Church. Even the Church herself seems strange to him 
at Naples, and he writes about the southern aspects of 
Catholicism just as an English Protestant might write 
about them, He says: “Our Gallican gravity has been 
hurt by pagan externals, and I could recognise nothing 
of the Gospel in them. I feel tempted to call Naples a 
pagan city. Her mission seems to have been to preserve 
the genius of the ancient world. Unluckily, I stayed at 
Naples through the Holy Week. I compared the 
ceremonies practised there with the pious and severe 
ceremonies of the Church of France, I saw the frivolous 
and idle Neapolitan populace running from tomb to 
tomb, from church to church, a thousand times wilder, 
noisier, more jocular, than the crowd of staring Parisians 
when there are public fireworks.” ‘Everything in the 
world is relative, yet some English readers may feel 
surprised that any one could speak of the very advanced 
ritualism of ecclesiastical ceremonies in France as 
“severe.” The passage is worth quoting because it so 
decidedly exhibits Perreyve’s tendency towards Galli- 
canism and his love for seriousnzss and severity in public 
worship. 

The young traveller was not entirely absorbed in eccle- 
siastical matters, for he became very enthusiastic at the 
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tomb of Virgil, whom he calls “ Vhomme de bien qui ne 
chanta jamais que la-vertu,” forgetting the antique im- 
morality of the Eclogues. Possibly there may have 
been just a little innocent self-deception in this burst of 
enthusiasm about the Mantuan bard. A more genuine 
and perfect pleasure was a visit to the monastery of 
Monte Cassino, where he sympathised heartily with the 
industrious and intelligent monks, who at that time were 
exposed to some persecution. The Neapolitan Govern- 
ment, hating intellectual labours, looked very. sharply 
after these monks, stopped their correspondence, esta- 
blished a censorship over their books, and sent soldiers 
to seal up their libraries, and break their printing press, 
It is a curious evidence of the impressionableness of 
Perreyve’s nature, that although he stayed at the monas- 
tery only a day, he formed a friendship there, as some 
have fallen in love at first*sight, with a monk twenty-six 
years “old, whom he describes as being full of knowledge 
and of high intellect, They had barely time to exchange 
a few thoughts hastily in the one day that they lived 
together, yet when they parted it was after long em- 
braces, and Perreyve's eyes filled with tears. Monte 
Cassino may have impressed itself the more strongly on 
Perreyve’s memory, that from his youth he had dreamed 
of a life combining religious faith with intellectual ac- 
tivity, and he found the two together there. His interest 
in the monks was increased by the tyranny of the au- 
thorities, whom he calls*“ the persecutors of free thought,” 
an expression remarkable as coming from one who was 
already in heart a priest of the Church of Rome, never 
herself very favourable to intellectual freedom, His 
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dominant idea, even at that: early time of life, is ex- 
pressed in a letter from Florence (March 18th, 1850), in 
which he says, “I believe that what the world most 
needs in the present day, is a class of young men at the 
same time moral, religious, and liberal. They may pos- 
sibly be the salvation of France, and the transition, so 
often sought, between true social progress and the ancient 
doctrines of Catholicism.”” A little farther on in the 
same letter, he speaks of his own willingness to give tine 
and effort to strengthen the party, of whose members it 
may be said that they are at the same time pious and 
free, and earnest for social progress, their religion not 
being a religion of slaves, This was the note of 
Perreyve’s thought and aspiration from his youth. In 
him there was no real inconsistency between the passion 
for freedom and the devotion to the Church, for willing 
service is the most perfect liberty of all, and his ecclesi- 
astical service was more than willing, being eager and 
joyous. The mistake of his life lay in the inability to 
see how few men can be good Catholics and feel per- 
fectly free at the same time, and how dangerous to 
Catholic unity is the free action of individual intellects, 
In the ardour of political liberty there was no such 
cause of embarrassment, and we may all sympathise 
with Perreyve in the bitterness of his disappointment 
when a respectable attempt at self-government in France 
was violently put an end to by the coup d'état of Louis 
Napoleon, “I shall remember ail my life,” he writes in 
February, 1852, “I; a young man of twenty, cradled in 
radiant hopes, shall remember having seen a whole 
people, all France, sanctioning with its votes what every 
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heart, with the love of liberty in it, must detest! I can-, 
not bear to talk of these things, they have wounded me 
deeply. What are we to do, or believe? I believe still 
what I believed before. If the happiness of humanity 
is to be in the application of the most comprehensive 
democratic forms, democracy itself is only possible when 
founded on Christian virtues. For the present there is 
nothing to be done but to keep “silence, turn away from 
shameful sights, concentrate inwardly those forces which 
are powerless externally, and try to love good, and hate 
evil.” In another letter, written towards the end of 
April in the same year, he laments the intellectual inac- 
tion and indifference which were such a remarkable result 
of the establishment of the Empire. ‘“ What I like at 
Paris is the intellectual activity, the life of discussion, the 
earnest interest in politics and literature, There is 
nothing of all that now.” > 

In August, 1852, we find him writing letters from the 
Pyrenees, and exceedingly astonished at the first cffects 
upon strangers of that wonderful personal charm which 
afterwards gave him so much influence over others. He 
makes a little excursion into Spain, and meets with 
many acts of kindness from people who have never seen 
him before. “Is it credible,” he says, “ that when I 
could not get a seat in the public conveyance from 
Bayonne to San Sebastian, two people entirely unknown 
to me offered me a place for nothing, in a carriage which 
they had hired for a Rundred and fifty francs? Is it 
credible that I lodged three days at San Sebastian, with 
four kind souls who first took je in from pity, then kept 
me from a sentiment resembling attachment, and yester- 
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Gay, when I left them, gave me precious little gifts for a 
remembrance, accompanied me as if they had been my 
own sisters, and shed tears when J left them? Is it 
credible that, as I had chosen to go on foot from San 
Sebastian to Renteria, to sketch by the way, and so 

arrived tired and hungry, a gentleman whom I had never 
"seen, and shall never see again, made me go to his house, 
introduced me to his family, treated me like a son, and 
wanted to keep me to sleep in his delightful Spanish 
villa, rich with superb pictures of the very greatest 
schools? If I had had all my friends and relations ina 
line on this road to Spain, I could not have been more 
affectionately and generously treated.” 

Perreyve had plenty of variety in his life at this time, | 
and went three times to the south of France in a single 
year. A visit to the Dominican monastery at Flavigny 
is interesting, from the traveller’s evident want of sym- 
pathy with asceticism, a feeling which may be detected 
in other passages of his correspondence. This time 
there was a little feast for the Dominican brethren, who 
were indulged with cakes and wine. “But how sternly 
severe their life is,” says Perreyve. “It is the only time 
that I ever sawa little general gaiety and liberty amongst 
them. All the rest of their life is austere to’ a degree 
which frightened my weakness. Lacordaire made me 
dine in the monastery on the occasion of the festival, and 
I expected a merry meal ; but they began by chanting 
the De Profundis, then the Father rang a bell, and all 
the monks who were to wait upon us prostrated them- 
selves on the earth. Ngbody breathed a word during 
the repast, and, by way of dessert, we chanted the 
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Miserere.” Then comes a remark worth noting. “ There. 
is something ‘very seductive in the order of St. Do- 
minic, and that is Father Lacordaire.” This first im- 
pression deepened with time, and in after years Lacor- 
daire loved Perreyve better, and trusted him moe 
thoroughly, than any other man in the world. ; 

Perreyve wrote to the Abbé de la Boissitre, in August, 
1853, that he had passed his éxaminations, and been 
received as an advocate. ‘At last,” he said, “I am 
free!” This meant that he had fulfilled the paternal 
injunction of preparing himself for a secular calling, and 
was now at liberty to turn his attention wholly to the . 
‘things of the Church. The very same letter in which 
he announces that he is an advocate, curiously finishes 
with the other announcement, made at this time to 
several of his-more intimate friends, that he had entered 
the little confraternity of the Oratoire, a very active reli- 
gious association, then in its infancy in Paris, and un- 
known elsewhere, of which we shall hear more in the 
sequel. 

In the summer of 1854, Perreyve being then at the 
Oratoire, the Archbishop of Paris, Sibour, who was 
afterwards murdered, visited the little community and 
presided at dinner. At the cnd of this mcal a singular 
event occurred, which had an influence on the young 
Oratorian’s life. The Archbishop made a speech, and, 
in the course of it, fixed his eyes on Perreyve, expressing 
especial hopes for hin’ “I believe,” said the Arch- 
bishop, “ that I read upon his forehead something which 
assures me that he will be the honour of my diocese.” 
Then speaking to young Perreyve directly, he continued : 


» 
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=“T beg you to keep in your heart what I have said, until 
the will of God with reference to you shall be accom- 
plished.” There was nothing supernatural in the pre- 
late’s perspicacity, for Perreyve had a very open, intelli- 

“pant countenance, which always attracted attention and 
won confidence. 

He received the tonsure in 1854, and, in one of his 
frequent journeys, went to stay at the monastery of 
Notre Dame de Chalais, on the road from Lyons to 
Grenoble. We have said “on the road,” but this may 
convey an impression that the monastery is more in the 
way of human traffic and intercourse than it really is. 
The actual situation of it is high amongst the rocks and 
pines. You quit the road at Voreppe, take mules, 
ascend for an hour and a half, and find yourself landed 
on a plateau of grassy lawns. After that you ride still 
farther under the shadow of perpetual rocks and pines, 
and then you discover the monastery hidden in this 
deep fastness of wild nature. Perreyve, like all exquisite 
modern natures, was keenly alive to the influences of 
sublime natural scenery, and it so happened that on his 
arrival these influences were enhanced by the charm of 
one of those beautiful hours which leave an impression 
on the memory for years. The sun was setting in a 
golden haze that filled the valleys of the Iser, lying far 
below the travellers, the bell of the monastery was tolling 
the Angelus, and the mules stopped at the door of-the 
chapel, the custom being “ for new comers to salute first 
the real Master of the house.” 

The days of Perreyve’s sojourn in this place were full 
of a quiet delight for him. The very altitude seemed to 
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lift him above the wretched interests and contentions of . 
the common world. By a natural illusion, empires and 
emperors could be forgotten there, as if the arms of 
Napoleon were not long enough to reach so high, and 
there was a sense of remotencss from terrestrial things” 
which suited an ideal nature, willing to detach itself 
from the earth. The planet held him yet, however, not 
by gravitation merely, but by the tics of a new affection. 
The rocky ground which surrounded the monastery soon 
became deeply attractive to Perreyve when he had made 
long pedestrian excursions with the brethren. These 
walks, and his own hours of solitude, taught him how 
happy a human soul might be in the midst of so stern a 
land. Sweetly serious, his mind enjoyed the complete 
absence of the world’s frivolity. “Quel silence de ce 
qu'il est vain d’entendre, et quelle harmonie parfaite des 
ceuyres, divines !” ae 

Amongst the excursions which could be made on foot 
from the monastery, was the ascent of a mountain, one 
of the highest in Dauphiny, and from its summit he saw 
the chain of the Alps, with Mont Blanc surrounded by 
his rocky spires, “like a monarch surrounded by his 
guards.” He writes about this to a friend at the sea- 
side, and wonders which of the two had been, at that 
hour, in presence of the grander spectacle. His mind is 
too habitually theological to find any ultimate satisfac- 
tion in. natural beauty, it rebounds to the divine at once, 
and he characteristically ends his letter with the quota- 
tion, “Mirabiles elationes maris, mirabilis in altis Do- 
minus.” Then he makes privatg entries in his note-book 
following the same train of thought. Ideas of power 
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_iead him instantly to the feet of the Creator, ideas of 
purity and beauty conduct him as rapidly to the Virgin 
Mary. After strongly expressing his sense of landscape 
beauty, especially of the Alpine purity, he comes to the 

z ~Yirgin at once. “I know not how it happened,” he says, 

“but whilst a young Dominican monk and I were gazing 

together at these beautiful Chablais mountains, we were 

led to admire the beauty of the Virgin Mary.” His 
mind is so occupied with religious conceptions, that the 
external world seems only to exist for him as a sugges- 
tion of religious thought. Lakes and streams suggest 
this to him; the mountain stream is the broken and 
agitated life of man in the world, wretchedly narrow and 
forced on at speed, mingling and confusing the reflec- 
tions of all that it hurriedly passes by ; the lake is restful 
and vast with the fulness and peace of the larger life to 
come. There is nothing very new or very remarkable in 
these reflections, but they show the theological habit of 
mind, You may read through all the four volumes of 

De Saussure, who was constantly amongst Alpine 

scenery, without once finding mountain beauty likened 

to that of the Virgin Mary, or Lake Leman to the 
heavenly rest. 

As Perreyve passed from youth to manhood, the twin 
ideas (for they were twins in his mind), of liberty and 
Christianity, grew stronger within him, and found ampler 
expression in his letters. Liberty and Christianity were 
so bound together in his mind, that he could hardly 
think of one without rekindling his enthusiasm for the 
other. In the agitation of the European mind which 
preceded the Crimean war, Perreyve perceived that the 
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true solution must come from within the mind, through . 
changes of opinion, and not from without, through mili- 
tary and political events. The solution which he himself 
always proposed for public uneasiness, was political free- 
dom, along with faith in Jesus Christ. “Ata time,” he~ 
writes, in 1854, «when the attention of every one is 
directed to outward signs, let us not forget that the ulti- 
mate solution of the problem i$ within us, and that 
sooner or fater—to-morrow, perhaps, after great external 
commotions, conquerors or conquered, we shall have to 
come back to that. It may become a positive duty to 
speak out when there is danger in doing so. It will be 
more a duty for us than for others, because we have re- 
ceived from God two treasures very rarely united in the 
same heart, the love of Jesus Christ, and the love of 
liberty, . . . I believe more than ever that when. the ter- 
rible day of the ast explanations shall have come, in the 
supreme hearing of the cause between the childgen of 
this world and the children of God, if a voice may pre- 
vent complete separation and ruin, that voice will be 
both free and Christian; in the midst of the general 
confusion jit will fearlessly assert justice and truth ; it 
will be full of love, even for those who have gone astray ; 
it will not pronounce anathemas, but a pardon ; it will 
call for liberty and social progress in the name of Jesus 
Christ, in spite of menaces from those who care only for 
the past, and menaces from impious revolutionists.” 
Then he anticipates the%possibility of meeting death at 
the hands of those he most desired to serve, and hopes 
to face it at least as courageously as the soldiers in the 
war. The possibility really existed. If Perreyve had 
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_ lived to preach Christian liberty in Paris under the 
Commune, he might have been shot with the Archbishop 
and others of his cloth. As for the courage which he 
desired, he already fully possessed it, having served as a 

~syolunteer whilst still a mere boy (at the age of seven- 
teen), during the terrible “ Journdées de Juin,” five days 
and five nights of danger. 

Another danger meriaced him already’in 1854, that of 
early death from pulmonary disease, or else; what had 
greater terrors for him, a lingering existence on the 
earth, to be passed in impotent uselessness. The pros- 
pect of this possibility filled him with “a great and bitter 
sadness.” In October, 1854, he was seized with conges- 
tion of the lungs, suddenly, in the public street. He 
recovered from this attack, but felt his health broken, 
When the malady was at its worst, he had accepted 
death, not merely with resignation, but with gladness. 
It wag far harder to accept thé return to life with the 
dread of “a future without force, useless, and disarmed.” 
He wrote to Lacordaire about this, pouring out the bit- 
terness of his heart. Of all the misfortunes which can 
happen to an ardent and generous nature, there is not 
one so terrible as physical failure before the work of the 
life is done. In Perreyve's case it was not even begun, 
There had been nothing but hope and preparation, 
hitherto, and now the hope was clouded, the preparation 
possibly vain. “Can you imagine,” he says to Lacor- 
daire, “what such an existenc> may be for souls who 
have looked forward to action and contest? A life of 
cowardly rest, kept up artificially, without being good for 
anything or anybody, and for the mere pleasure of living 
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alittle longer! The idea of that has hurt me more than 
all the rest, and though I try to think of something else, ~ 
it haunts and devours me!” 

The next year, in the month of July, his letters are 
dated from Eaux-Bonnes, and are more cheerful, but the- 
tone is rather that of an invalid who has made up his 
mind to bear his infirmity, than that of a convalescent 
rejoicing in the prospect of a complete recovery. He 
thanks a friend (the present Bishop of Autun) for kindly 
greeting, and says that it has brought back a little 
courage. “T am pretty well,” he adds,’ “but the im- 
provement is not very perceptible.” Then he complains 
of bronchial irritation, and, passing from the physical to 
the spiritual state, seeks the Divine reasons for his afflic- 
tion, and believes he has found*them in the lesson of 
sacrifice which he is painfully learning, the sacrifice of 
his own tastes and wishes. ,“ God has severed me from 
alf*thatI loved best in the world, severed me, perhaps, 
for long. He has separated me, perhaps, from myself, 
by compelling me to cast out of my spirit so many 
desires, so many illusions, so many ambitious hopes, that 
I had nurtured through all my earlier youth, and has 
taught me to pronounce, a little less badly than I once 
could, the great expression of the apostle, ‘ Servi inutiles 
sumus.’” Then he speaks of the salutary influence of 
the mountains upon his mind. He says that they make 
him calm, which is the more interesting that the usual 
effects of mountain scegery are exciting. The sylvan 
world attracts his attention also, suggesting its own 
analogies. Young pine-trees, torn from their places by 
tempest or torrent, fall before tMeir time, wither, and die 
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. unresistingly. The leaf is carried away, and perishes 
without rebellion. These things obey the law, and the 
law must be obeyed. The application to his own case is 
obvious. 

™,,,In August, 1855, he writes from Biarritz, to a lady 
cousin, in a pleasant, amiable tone, wondering at his own 
capacity for enduring solitude. The same astonishment 
recurs in other letters cbout thistime. He had believed 
himself disqualified by nature for solitary living, and is 
quite surprised to find how easily his mind accepts it. 
Neither at this period, however, nor at any other, is 
Perreyve in the least ascetic ; he willingly enjoys simple 
and unforbidden pleasures, especially the priceless one of 
looking at natural scenery, and describes with astonish- 
ment the life of the Dernardine sisters, whom he has 
visited in their convent, a life unequalled for the rigour 
of its discipline, even in the Church of Rome. The 
Bernardines give their time to the direction cf fen 
women who have repented, and whose highest reward is 
to become Bernardines themselves at last. They live 
amongst the dreary deserts of sand that stretch along 
the southern coasts, like the first anchorites in the deserts 
of Africa. They eat black bread, drink water, and xever 
speak—never, A Chartreux may speak once in every 
week, a Bernardine is silent as the dead. 

Perreyve’s delicate health kept him much in the 
southern parts of Europe, the cold Parisian winters being 
especially dangerous for him. ;He went to Italy, for the 


second time, in November, 1855, and, whilst passing 
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this visit gave him “one of the great and profound im- - 
pressions of his life.” Most of the wounds were terrible, 
and much aggravated by the length of the voyage from 
Sebastopol. Perreyve, who had a good deal of the mili- 
tary spirit in his nature, and who had perfect confidencc 
in the righteous character‘of the Crimean war, felt the 
warmest sympathy with these sufferers, whose prospects 
in life were so utterly blighted, and whose courageous 
resignation made him ashamed of his own rebellion 
against his ailment. I take leave to pause here to note 
aremark he made. Every English reader must be per- 
fectly familiar with the assertion (one of the common- 
‘places of insular self-complacency) that Englishmen 
fight for duty, that duty is their lcading idea, as exem- 
plified in Nelson’s watchword at Trafalgar, and in 
Wellington's conduct through life, whereas the French 
haye no conception of duty, but only fight for glory; 
“la gloire,” as they call it in their tongue. Now T have 
not the slightest objection to English pride in duty, pro- 
vided it is not ‘accompanied by the notion that the word 
and the thing are a British monopoly, Devoir means 
the same thing, I believe, and is the older word of the 
two, seeing that “ duty” is derived from its past parti- 
ciple. Perreyve wrote that, in the military hospital at 
Marseilles, many a soldier said to him, “J’ai fait mon 
devoir, Monsieur le Curé; que la volonté de Dieu soit 
faite ;” and then he adds, “Ce mot de devoiy est dans 
presque toutes les boucies.” After that, on the same 
page, he describes the departure of reinforcements for 
the Crimea, with a kindly indulgence for that “French 
carelessness which covers more serious and often pro- 
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foundly Christian thoughts.” A voltigeur said to him 
as he went on board, “ What luck, to have a fine sail for 
nothing!” But five minutes afterwards the same man 





added, in a tone of great earnestness, “Chacun son 


wevoir, Monsieur Abbé,” on which Perreyve remarks, 
“Toujours ce mot austére et saint!” * 

Perreyve was already (1855) in friendly communica- 
ion with two very famous ecclesiastics, who did much 
afterwards for his own fame by associating their names 
with his, in different ways. One of these two, the great 
Dominican Lacordaire, is well known in England; the 
other, Gratry, is less known out of his own country. 
Perreyve wrote long letters to both of them from Pisa, 
letters full of the affegtionate yet respectful familiarity 
which proves that a young correspondent is quite at ease, 
and knows that he can count upon the sympathy of his 
elders. He is quite frank’with both about his bodily 
and mental state. He tells Gratry that he feels within 
himself an extreme delicacy of health, a sort of inward 
ruin, which will make him “ malingre” for the rest of his 
days, but that he can find comfort yet if God will con- 

“ Mr. Ruskin seems to be under the impression that devoir is an 
old French word that had influence in the Middle Ages, but has 
since given place to a modern substitute, g/ocre, with a very different 
meaning. Mr. Samuel Smiles, in his book on “Character,” con- 
trasts the English idea of duty with the French lack of the idea. 
This is one of those pieces of international ill-nature which scarcely 
deserve refutation, but writers of influence ought not to perpetuate 
them, The word devoir is quite as uch in use as duty. A French 
schoolboy calls his work his devoir : an English schoolboy calls it 


his task, lesson, or exercise. As for “ gloire,” it is seldom used, ex- 


cept in the official militarr style, which nobody accepts without 
deductions. 
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tinue to him, “as at present,” the faculty of loving a few ~ 
Pp y g 


good and beautiful souls along with himself, and the 
power of working five or six hours every day. This, 
for the time, is the limit of his ambition. Then he goes 
on to say how rich human nature is in consolations, even 
when all seems shattered around it. He had recently 
been suffering much, and his eyes were too much fatigued 
for reading and writing, so that all occupation outside of 
himself had become impossible. In this condition he 
was delighted, almost to the point of enthusiasm, to find 
that he could still derive happiness from mere thinking. 
He had never before so completely realised the value of 
this gift of thought; it seemed to him that whilst this 
last sanctuary remained inviolate, the rest might, in the 
last necessity, be surrendcred ; and that so long as the 
mind enjoyed simply the liberty of its own motion, 
hagpiness need not be renounced. 

Perreyve found his health better-at Rome than at 
Pisa, and the interest he took in the city made the ex- 
ternal world attractive to him still. The Coliseum had 
a fascination for him, from the memory of the early 
Christian martyrs who perished in its arena. There is a 
curious anecdote in connection with these visits to the 
Coliseum. Perreyve was sitting there, reading Michelet’s 
“Introduction to Universal History,” reading, not in an 
intolerant spirit, but with a proper ecclesiastical pity for 
the “unhappy lost soul ” of the great historian, when he 
came upon a remarkable passage, in which Michelet says 
that he had willingly (de dow cwur) kissed the wooden 
cross which stands there, in memory of the early Chris- 
tian victims, Perreyve was reading the book at a dis- 
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“tance of a hundred yards from the same cross, and in- 
voluntarily left his seat to go and do like Michelet, not 
in memory of the martyrs, but for the benefit of 

.. Michelet’s soul, “ that poor soul which compelled God to 
quit it.” The anecdote shows exactly the degree of in- 
tolerance which was compatible with Perreyve’s kindness 
of heart. He calls Michelet “an unhappy lost soul,” but 
reads his book, and wishes him no evil. 

The Coliseum became a huge cabinet de travail for 
Perreyve, who used to take a book (St. Paul’s Epistles, 
most frequently), and some paper there to escape from 
friendly calls and importunitics, only going back to his 
lodgings in the evening. He soon had a multitude of 
friends at Rome, and had also a patron, Cardinal Ville- 
court, a lively old Frenchman, who, in spite of his eccle- 
siastical dignity, had the national love of a joke, and 
often made one in’an amiable way, at Perreyye’s ex- 
pense. Another,and more serious side of the Cardinal’s 
character, was his preference for simplicity of life. On 
being promoted to the purple, he was so afflicted as to 
lose sleep for a weck, yet could confide the reason for 
his sadness to nobody, the Papal intention being secret. 
His old servant, seeing his dejection, made daily in- 
quiries, but got no answer save this, “ Ah, my poor Jean, 
something quite unforeseen has happened to us!” At 
length, being free to speak, he said, “My poor Jean, I 
am a Cardinal ;” and the man knew not whether to laugh 
or cry, but ended by finding the change favourable to 
himself, as it placed him at the head of a Cardinal’s 
pompous establishment “ 

By the intercession of this Cardinal Villecourt, 
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Perreyve had an audience of Pius IX., and was so im- - 
pressed thereby, that he gave a most minute account of 
it to Father Gratry, in a letter. The Pope was most 
amiable and benignant, first gave his hand to kiss, and 
then his shoe, made Perreyve go down on his knees, and 
talked to him in the most paternal way, like a confessor, 
The Pope knew all about the “ Oratoire ” (the new little 
confraternity to which Perreyve had attached himself), 
and said, “ The ‘Oratoire’ at Paris, directed by the Abbé 
Pététot, who used to be incurabent of St. Roch? Ah, 
there’s a priest for you!” and then descanted on the 
Abbe’s virtues, which led to a sort of general discourse 
on the priestly character. When Perreyve went away, 
the Pope blessed his ecclesiastical life “ according to the 
will of God,” an expression which the young invalid at 
once understood in its reference to his broken health, and 
to the possible abbreviation‘of his ministry. 
‘TeiFiecessary in this place to set clearly before the 
reader Perrcyve's ecclesiastical situation in 1856. He 
had been obliged, by the state of his health, to quit the 
“congregation ” of the Oratory, which would have re- 
quired his presence in Paris, where he could not bear the 
winters, and more constant labour in public speaking 
and other duties than his diminished strength could give, 
He had received the “ simple tonsure,” but had not taken 
holy orders, not being as yet even a sub-deacon. His 
superiors had discouraged th idea of the sub-deacon- 
hood, which for some tim& had been Perreyve'’s ambition, 
and, though with great sadness, he had resigned himself 
to this early cutting short of his ecclesiastical career. 
A little later, however, on a2 second application from 
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. him, a more favourable answer had been returned, and 
the matter was decided as he wished. He tells the news 
to his father, “as a piece of news saddening for him 
which will require an effort of resignation,” an expression 
which proves clearly that M. Perreyve, the elder, was 
not, even yet, entirely reconciled to his son’s passion for 
the Church. 

The letters from Rome soon after this are filled with 
enthusiastic anticipations of the sub-deaconhood. The 
strength of the young man’s “ vocation,” as we say figu- 
ratively, was such that he really believed himself to be 
called by Jesus Christ ; “it is not we who have chosen 
Him,” Perreyve writes to a friend, “but He who has 
chosen us.” Then follow many amplifications of this 
idea. He writes to a very intimate young friend : 


“ Blessed be our Lord Jesus Christ for having, by the 
help of His grace and the stiength of our friemaship, 
protected our hearts against those passions which have 
been the ruin of so many at our age, and for having 
preserved us for the radiant and chaste light of this 
day !” 

“Blessed be our Lord Jesus Christ, who has not per- 
_mitted the light of our first communion to be extin- 
guished in us, who, by His grace, has caused our faith 
to increase with our years, who has caused the piety of 
the child to grow into the piety of the man, so that we 
have not to regret having {ver quitted or betrayed 
Him !” 7 


The strength and purity of the religious sentiment in 
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these sentences will be recognised by every one. It is. 
difficult to find anywhere in literature, outside of the 

Gospels and the “ Imitation,” such a concentrated expres- 

sion of religious satisfaction of the most blameless and 

enviable kind. There is in it none of the pride of the ° 
Pharisee, but a genuine quiet thankfulness that youth 

has been passed in purity, and that the ideal of child- 

hood has grown into the idea! of manhood without 

tupture or rebellion. It is the satisfaction of 


“That awful independent on to-morrow 
Whose yesterdays look backwards with a smile.” 


It is the exact opposite of that miséry which some- 
times found expression in the verses of Byron, and gave 
to his “Stanzas for Music” theiz,immortality of mourn- 
fulness : 


“There’s not a joy the world can give, like that it takes away 


* 


When the glow of early thought declines in feeling’s dull decay. 

’Tis not on youth’s smooth cheek the blush alone that fades so 
fast, 

But the tender bloom of heart is gone ere youth itself be past. 


“Then the few whose spirits float above the wreck of happiness, 
Are driven o’er the shoals of guilt or oceans of excess. 
The magnet of their course is gone, or only points in vain 
The shore to which their shivered sail shall never stretch again.” 


Perreyve at last announces to his mother that the 
ceremony of ordination has taken place, “a finer and 
more imposing ceremony than he had expected.” The 
younger Ampére was Present, stayed all the time, and 
(though not a believer like Perreyve) was so much moved 
as to press his friend’s hands, with tears in his eyes, on 
leaving the church. The day follewing is Trinity Sunday, 
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-and the new sub-deacon officiates at mass, when he 
chants the Epistle, “trembling a little with emotion. 
The next incident of some importance is another inter- 
view with Pius IX., who begins to treat the young 
Frenchman as an acquaintance. In July we find him 
back in France, at Eaux-Bonnes, and, in August, at 
Paris, where, in a letter to Lacordaire, he criticises the 
sort of life people lead at the watering-places. “ Nothing 
paralyses the mind like the accepted habit of doing 
nothing. Life at watcring-places is wonderful in this 
respect—one has nothing to do, and yet never an instant 
to call his own. It is idleness organised.” He an- 
nounces that the doctors have now better hopes for him. 
He talks about Cousin, the philosopher, with whom he 
had become intimately acquainted, and regrets to have 
judged him harshly and unfairly before knowing him, 
Perreyve had complained te Cousin that in his writings 
there was an implicit denial of ‘the need of the suptina- 
tural in man, to which Cousin replied that he had never 
denied the existence of the supernatural, but had im- 
plicitly recognised it by distinguishing between the 
natural and the supernatural. At this time Cousin 
went regularly to mass, and behaved very properly in 
church, 

The next year (1857) finds Perreyve again in Rome, 
from January till after Easter, kindly received by the 
Pope, and much interested, as usual, in all he secs at 
Rome—the remarkable men, ¢he splendid ceremonies, 
the scenery of town and country. 
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sination in the church of St. Etienne du Mont, The. 
assassin, this time, was a priest, and the event might 
have happened in the most prosperous days of the 
Church, but it gave rather a sombre shade to Perreyve's 
thoughts about ecclesiastical prospects, His strictly * 
theological way of estimating events, led him to wonder 
that the tears and prayers of the Church had not exer- 
cised influence enough with God to procure from Him a 
miraculous interference, by which the murderer’s weapon 
might have been turned aside. Possibly the event, little 
as it had to do with the future of the Church, may have 
led Perreyve to look forward with gloomy forebodings ; 
- but however this may be, we find him predicting times 
of severe trial. “ Perhaps,” he says, “I sce matters on 
the dark side, but many indicatibns are clear and certain. 
The Papacy will pass through terrible crises.” This, as 
we all know, has turned out to be true, the temporal 
Power being gone, and probably gone for ever: yet the 
wonder is to us how little the spiritual power, or influ- 
ence, has been affected by this loss, and what a robust’ 
vitality the institution still displays, Unforescen circum- 
stances have strengthened the Papacy almost, if not 
quite, as much as the’ loss of the temporal power has 
weakened it. Stephenson and Wheatstone little thought 
that, by their labours in steam communication and tele- 
graphy, they were fortifying, in the future, an institution 
so little in harmony with modern science as the Church 
of Rome; yet these modern instruments have greatly 
increased the unity of the Church, and the despotic 
authority of its chief, by bringing all the national 
branches of Catholicism moré immediately under the 
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(direction of the Roman Curia. Bishops are summoned 
“to Rome from all parts of the world, and they come 
over land and sea; pilgrimages are organised all over 
Europe, and even in America; the pilgrims arrive in 
~ Rome by hundreds and by thousands, bringing with 
them offerings more valuable than were ever laid before 
the throne of the most puissant temporal Prince. 
Scarcely a day passes avithout news from the Vatican 
amongst the telegrams of the great journals, and that 
palace in its garden, where the Pope lives in voluntary 
imprisonment, has a degree of European importance far 
exceeding that of any of the lesser sovereignties,. It is 
the last place in Europe where the right of sanctuary 
exists. A law-breaker who takes refuge there, and is 
received, is safe from the‘police of Europe. The master of 
the Vatican has still his ambassadors at foreign courts,and 
counts his faithful subjects by thousands, or by millions, 
in the very heart of the countries to which his Nunetytire 
accredited, subjects who give him an allegiance far 
heartier and more zealous than the simply acquiescent 
loyalty they reserve for the secular power of President, 
or King, or Emperor, The master of the Vatican is the 
only person in the world who can use vituperation to any 
extent, and in perfect safety. He can insult any Sove- 
reign on the earth, and the insulted Sovereign has no 
redress. A King cannot move armies and fleets to 
attack an old man in a garden; he cannot, in royal 
decorum, reply in language whigh is thought allowable 
when it comes from a priest. The Pope has the power 
of a man and the immunities of a woman, the resources 
of royalty and the irresp€nsibility of a private annuitant. 
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Gradually, yet rapidly, an amount of treasure is accu-_ 
mulating in his hands, which will give to him, or to his 
successor, the subtle and secret power of gold to a 
degree exceeding the wildest imaginations of romance. 

Perreyve came to the conclusion that the French 
troops were superfluous, and that the Pope’s virtues 
would protect the Papacy better than a forcign occupa- 
tion. It may be doubted whether the Pope’s virtues 
did much for this, but there can be little doubt that 
his exceptionally great age wonefor him more sym- 
pathy than his successor can hope for, and his policy 
of constant and bitter complaint, though not always 
dignified nor consistent with truth, may have been, on 
the whole, the wisest policy for a Pope dispossessed of 
the temporal power. - 

Just before leaving Rome, Perreyve saw the Easter 
ceremonies of 1857, which+were in complete splendour, 
With a larger influx of forcigners than usual. The 
“Saint Pére” was “ beau a ravir le coeur, et sa voix tout 
accentuée de ces notes plaintives et sonores qui charment 
les hommes ct doivent plaire 4 Dicu.” Perreyve writes 
a description of the Pope blessing the city and the world, 
which conveys in a few words more of the spirit and 
emotion of that remarkable spectacle than the most 
elaborate description. It would be a pity to spoil it by 
translation : 


“Vous savez tout leyreste : cette volée de cloches in- 
terrompue par le roulement des tambours, ce grand 
silence de tout un peuple, tous ces fronts découverts, cet 
ange vétu de blanc paraissant entre le ciel et la terre, ce 
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coup de canon pour saluer la joie de toute la famille 
catholique, cette voix, cette belle, forte, tendre, et bien - 
aimée voix flottant dans ce grand silence d’amour, et ces 
mains enfin si haut élevées vers le ciel retombant sur- 
chargées de bénddictions sur nos pauvres cceurs !” 


Perreyve was back in Paris in May, and his health 
broke down again in June, when he was seized with con- 
gestion of the lungs during a retreat at St. Sulpice, pre- 
paratory to his ordination as a deacon. He held out till 
the day of ordination, went through the ceremony by a 
great effort, and then went home to bed, where he lay ill 
for several days. When his physical state began to 
improve again, he was crushed by the old discourage- 
ment. “Here is fresh e?idence,” he says, “of my use- 
lessness, a new humiliation for so many longings after 
activity and apostolic duty, which a return of health 
always awakens within me, but which cannot bé“fiire 
enough to please God, since He does not accept them.” 
Notwithstanding this liability to pulmonary attacks, 
Perreyve was strong enough to speak well in public, and 
discovered at Soréze, in November, 1857, that he had 
the natural gifts of an orator. This happened on St. 
Cecilia’s Day, in the presence of Lacordaire and a large 
assemblage, when our hero narrated the feast of St. 
Cecilia in the Catacombs, and took her life and martyr- 
dom for his text. The young orator trembled with 
emotion, yet was master of himself in spite of this, and 
spoke eloquently. He had written nothing, but only 
thought over his subject, and forgot nothing that he in- 
tended to say. Ata banquet which followed, Lacordaire 
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proposed a-toast to his “young eloquence, on. which- 
God had great designs.” This revelation of so enviable 
a power (fully confirmed in the sequel) delighted 
Perreyve, and filled him with a new sense of responsi- 
bility. With that complete expression of deep feeling 
which seems possible only to southern natures, he no 
sooner found himself in the solitude of his own room, 
than he threw himself with his forehead on the ground, 
“devant Celui qui seul est digne d’honneurs.” Ina letter 
to a friend, he gives an account ofehis sensations when 
speaking, and of his surprise at his own powers, He 
had believed himself to be too impressionable for oratory, 
but after a few tremulous words at first, he became sur- 
prisingly calm and lucid, and .could speak slowly and 
clearly, so as to be heard at a*distance. He felt also 
that he would soon have the courage to let his eloquence 
take bolder flights. * 
“From that moment Lacordaire felt so strongly the 
value of Perreyve, that he wished to have him perma- 
nently at Sordéze, but Paris attracted him too much— 
certainly not for its pleasures, but as a great field for a 
labourer who could understand the Parisian love of 
liberty, and wished to add to that passion the love of 
religion, which was equally strong in his own nature, 
The one perpetual. dread was the possibility of a total 
break-down in health. “ My health is not bad,” he writes 
from Hyeres, in February, 1858, “but still weak, and 
threatening ruin on one zide or‘another. What canI do 
in the diocese, with so few elements of power ?—I cannot 
tell.” Then comes an expression well worth remember- 
ing : “ Knowing myself, and my own weakness, J accustome 
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myself not to disdain small labours and small results, since 
it is probably in these minor regions that my life will 
have to be passed. I do not make myself miserable on 
this account. I have often told you that nothing in the 
world gives me a purer pleasure than to teach children 
their Catechism, and I feel that the day will come when, 
if it be necessary to renounce bolder schemes, I shall 
readily console myself irl obscurity for not having realised 
the ambition of my youth.” The author of these sen- 
tences little anticipated that, notwithstanding bodily 
weakness, he would become one of the most influential 
minds in the French Church. 

Perreyve’s ordination in the priesthood was fixed for 
the 30th of May, 1858, in the chapel of the Oratoire, at 
Paris. He had become less morbidly anxious about his 
physical fitness. Seeing everything always from a strictly 
theological point of view, he’finds especial Divine _intege 
ferences where a physician would recognise only natural 
sequences. His disease is “sent.” “God sends us the 
cross of weakness and powerlessness to teach us that 
there is but one thing in the world worth seeking, and 
that is to execute the Divine will, The important point 
is not to be strong, learned, active, nor even to be in holy 
orders—what really concerns a man is to be in his place 
in the eternal monument which God is building, and if 
our place is one of suffering, impotence, premature death, 
amen.” He was so ill some days before that fixed for 
the ordination, that it seemed deubtful whether he would 
be able to go through the ceremony. However, he bore 
76 hattase than’ han haen ewnartead. and. falt-« hanndlece 
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To him the priesthood was in itself an almost unimagin- 
able dignity, and it seemed to him “incomprehensible” 
that God should have raised him to the rank of His 
ministers. His letters just before and after ordination, 
seem like the utterances of a soul exalted to the final 
beatitude. “Here at last is happiness! You know 
how much the hope of this blessed day had been often, 
long, and seriously threatened ; how that it is realised, I 
ought to consider myself too happy, and willingly sing 
my Nunc dimittis.” 

Lacordaire came all the way from Soréze to be present 
at the ceremony, and, when it had taken place, he asked 
the new priest to hear him in confession, so that the great 
Dominican was the first person -Perreyve met in the con- 
fessional. Lacordaire went over his whole life, from the 
age of six to the hour then present, It would be difficult 
to imagine a more interestiiig penitent, especially to the 
young priest who listened. Any student of human nature 
would give much to hear such an autobiography. The 
contest between faith and intellect never agitated a more 
passionately earnest soul. Strength of conviction, first 
on one sidc, then on the other, courage indomitable, 
ardour of youth lasting to full maturity, enormous power 
of influencing others, an eloquence that had moved Paris 
and agitated the Vatican, fame that had filled the great 
Roman Catholic world—such were a few of the attributes 
of that. remarkable being who poured his life’s confession 
into the inexperienced egr of Henri Perreyve, 

Another incident in the beginning of Perreyve’s priest- 
hood, is the last religious service which his ordination 
enabled him to render to an old servant in his father’s 
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»house, and I mention this the more willingly that it is a 
pretty illustration of the relation between master and 
servant as it used to be understood amongst good French 
people of the middle class, and is yet, in many families, 
Perreyve writes to a friend: “Our poor old Rose died 
last Monday, almost suddenly, of apoplexy. The poor 
woman loved you, and I believe there will be something 
in your heart not altogether indifferent to her loss, It 
is a gricf to me, and I consider that my childhood is 
buried in her grave. She had all the recollections of 
other days, with the liberty of the good old times, and 
that right of loving unceremoniously which is acquired 
by thirty-six years of devotion, and of faithful tender- 
ness, I was anxious that her funeral should be honour- 
able, as if she had been an old aunt, and an old friend. 
All our own people were present, and I. was really 
touched to see so much promptitude in our friends to 
honour a poor servant woman. I believe that God will 
have found her worthy of His rest; simple souls have 
easy ways to salvation. It seems to me that there was 
a happy predestination in the life of this poor woman, 
who came from the extremity of Silesia into France, 
found a family to replace her own, gave all her heart to 
love a child who became a pricst, received from him the 
Holy Communion several times, and at last the Sacra- 
ment, on her death-bed.” The sentiment here is Christian 
in the best sense, and beautifully human. 

The state of the Abbé Perrerve’s health, in 1860, was 
at times delusively promising. He had still some reserve 
of strength, the energy of youth not having been entirely 
used tip by the enfeebling progress of his ailment. At 
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Eaux-Bonnes, in that year, he was able to ride rapidly a — 
distance of thirty-seven miles on horseback, with no 
worse consequence than a little stiffness. It was pro- 

’ bably the encouragement resulting from this test of his 
powers that induced him to ask Cardinal Morlot, three 
days afterwards, to send him as a chaplain with the 
Syrian expedition, a request which does not seem to 
have been granted. A year afterwards, Perreyve was at 
Soréze again, by the bedside of his dear friend Lacory 
daire, who, finding his end approaching, desired to settle 
his affairs, and having resigned the direction of his 
Order, made Perreyve his executor, handing over to him 
all his private papers, in the presence of several of his 
monks. It is not easy to imagine a more impressive 
scene, or a finer subject for sorile earnest and serious- 
minded artist. A life which had swung like a pendulum, 
from one point to its very opposite, yet ever true to its 
own “laward convictions, was now settling to perfect 
rest ; the white-robed Dominicans, who had been as 
children to their fiery and masterful leader, were now 
grouped about him simply as witnesses, whilst he handed 
the written confidences of past years to one who, though 
not of his Order, was dearer to him than the dearest of 
those who belonged to it. 

Lacordaire died in November, 1861, and a month 
afterwards Perreyve, in Paris, shrank with apprehension 
from the task of preaching at the Sorbonne, which was 
now his clerical duty. His physical powers were giving 
way, and notwithstanding his remarkable success as a 
preacher, he had no illusions as to his intellectual power 
and wealth. “I perfectly undérstand my intellectual 

.ray 
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., Situation,” he wrote to a friend. “I feel within myself a 


mediocre talent which is now giving forth its liveliest 
flame, but which will soon exhaust itself. I feel nothing 
profound within me, nothing greatly original or powerful. 
When people compare my poor little self—and, I know 
not why, it has been done several times publicly in the 
course of the present year—with such names as those of 
Lacordaire and Ozanam, I feel such a painful sensation 
that I know not how to describe it. If I considered 
myself a fit successor to men of that calibre, I should be 
preparing for the next twenty years, if God grants them 
to me, the bitterest of disappointments, for after a certain 
time of favour, the cloth would be visibly threadbare. 
Happily, I have no such illusion, and J ask only to do 
some good, as I may, tnat is to say, in an inferior scien- 
tific and intellectual rank, to some young minds who 
will pass through me, and afterwards go higher than I.” 
The modesty of this is very exquisite. It is rfeither 
false in the sense of under-estimation of self, nor a false 
pretension to modesty—it is the sincere expression of a 
judgment too clear-sighted to be deceived by the delu- 
sions of self-love. The sentences just quoted are simply 
and accurately true. It is clear, from Perreyve’s pub- 
lished works, that he had little intellectual might, that 
he never could have become a great philosophical 
thinker, his reason being too easily subjugated by his 
affections, and it may be doubted whether, with such 
faculties as he possessed, he could have maintained for 
more than a short time the great supplies of material 
which are necessary to keep up the fame of a considerable 
writer, or even of a brilliant orator, if he speaks fre- 
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quently in one place. Perreyve, therefore, did not under- 
rate his intellectual faculties, but he entirely forgot, or 
was simply unaware of, his remarkable moral influence’ 
and charm. All men loved him, trusted him, listened to 
him, and not only men, but even boys, and French boys. 
The Director of the great College of St. Barbe, in Paris 
asked the Abbé Perreyve, in 1862, to give a lecture 
during Lent, once a fortnight only, on Sunday morning, 
and it so happened that by this arrangement the students 
were kept in college longer than the time fixed by the 
regulations. If anything could make a French school 
mutinous, it was this. So the Abbé got up into his 
pulpit before a thousand boys and young men, every one 
of them out of humour. He had.not spoken ten minutes 
before all the thousand listened with the most eager 
attention. Two days after that a petition, signed by the 
elder boys, was presented to the Prefect of the school, ° 
respectfully requesting that, “if the Abbé Perreyve’s 
health and other duties permitted, he would give his 
lecture weekly, instead of once a fortnight.” Whether 
he was able to do so or not, the petitioners desired to 
express their gratitude. This document is dated March 
11, 1862, and is probably unique of its kind. The reader 
is not likely to remember another instance of a multitude 
of schoolboys, intensely fond of amusement and usually 
much deprived of it, asking to be kept in to hear.a suc. 
cession of sermons, on the pleasantest holiday in the 
week, as Sunday is in Paris. 

Such success as this would have been happiness for 
Perreyve, with a little health te enjoy it, but in 1864 the 
grip of disease was tightening fast upon him. He 

10—2 
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- observes, sadly, how many elements and beginnings of 
felicity there are in us. “We feel so clearly, so pro- 
foundly, that happiness would be possible, easy, that it 
is close at hand—yet a little, and we should have it in 
perfection! But no, there is the grain of sand, the little 
deviation, that mere nothing, which destroys all and 
plunges us again in the distresses of a heart deceived !” 
Who has not felt this? Who, but the hopelessly un- 
happy, has not now and then felt himself so near to 
perfect felicity that one trifling change would be its 
absolute realisation—a little more health, a little more 
money, or the presence of one who is away? 

It is not possible, whatever idealists may affirm, to be 
really happy in this world without sound physical health, 
and the lack of that would have been enough to make 
Perreyve’s felicity imperfect, though all other elements 
"had been present. His father, too, was suffering from a 
cruel and incurable malady. “As to the son’s case, the 
doctor at Pau reported “progress,” to which the patient 
answered that there was progress in the ravages of the 
disease. Bright as were his hopes of another world, his 
regrets for this were painful: “I regret everything,” he 
says ; and then follows a list of little details showing 
how dear his working life had been to him. “A priest,” 
he said, “is a man created and put into the world for 
others. Brought back within the limits of self, he-has 
no longer any reason for existence.” In the extreme 
weakness of the last days, the mental faculties lost their 
energy, and there was a painful consciousness of the 
loss. The dying man tried to write, but could not, and 
felt a gloomy dread. “Iam condemned to mere animal 
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repose.” This condemnation was not for long. On the ~ 
26th of June, 1865, he felt, probably for the first time, 
the fleshly horror of dissolution, which sometimes sub- 
jugates for an instant the noblest and bravest spirits, 
“Tam afraid! I am afraid!” he said—*J’ai peur! J’ai 
peur!” 

This horror was the precursor of the last change, which 
took place an hour afterwards,-and all that often-re- 
peated, self-torturing questioning, “ Shall I live to be of 
any use?” found its final answer and solution. 

Henri Perreyve never once seems to have anticipated 
that he would be of any good in this world after his 
death ; his modesty precluded any such hopes, so that 
his whole anxiety was concerning what he might be able 
to accomplish whilst he could keep his poor, fleeting, 
physical health, or such semblance and mockery of it as 
he possessed.. It is a pity he never knew that the ser- 
Vice he desired to render would by no means come to an 
end with his mortal body. Theinfluence of his character 
has been steadily increasing since, an influence of a quiet 
kind, yet persistent. The sincerity and sweetness of his 
nature, his perfect self-devotion to what he thought the 
most worthy purposes, his earnest desire to reconcile 
religious faith with political liberty, have endeared him 
to thousands of people in France, who are seeking after 
a better spiritual life in combination with more perfect. 
freedom. It seems to me that English and American 
sympathies may be counged upon beforehand for such a 
desire as this, even though Perreyve and his admirers 
belonged to the Church of Rome. Many in England 
and America, who kindly wish well to F; rance, desire for 
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~- her a firmer religious faith and an assured constitutional 
freedom, which may make her safe against conspirators 
in high places as well as against the tyranny of the mob. 
As for Perreyve’s Romanism, the most Protestant of my. 
teaders need not withhold his sympathy on-that account. 
Born in England, Perreyve would probably have found 
full contentment in Anglicanism, for such natures as his 
usually become warmly attached to the religious system 
they find ready to hand. He belonged, by the accident 
of birth, to what he himself called “the Church of 
France,” which happened to be affiliated to Rome, and 
as this Church satisfied his religious cravings, he felt no 
temptation to rebel against her. His nature was docile, 
and trustful, and” consezvative, as well as aspiring after 
an elevated moral ideal. Even his passion for liberty 
was conservative, since in his youth constitutional free- 
dom had really been attained, for a time, in France, 
though Louis Napoleon set his heel upon it. In all his 
aspirations, Perreyve was steadily sustained by the 
warmest human sympathy. Life is really worth having 
in the sunshine of such friendships as those which sur- 
rounded him. His juniors looked up to him with love 
and trust, his seniors treated him as a brother, and one 
or two of the greatest selected him as the most trust- 
worthy, in their opinion, of living men. The most 
exalted personages in the ecclesiastical hierarchy took a 
kindly interest in his character End abilities from the 
beginning, predicting a remarkable future. Perreyve 
breathed, not “for a whole year,” like Stuart Mill, but 
during the whole of hig existence, “the free and genial 
atmosphere of Continental life.” He was simply and 
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happily ignorant of what Mill calls “ the absence of high 
" feelings, which manifests itself by sneering depreciation 
of all demonstration of them, and by general abstinence 
from professing any high principles of action at all, 
except in those preordained cases in which such profes- 
sion is put on as part of the costume and formalities of 
the occasion.” Perreyve lived habitually and easily in a 
condition of high feeling, which he kept up by constant 
intercourse, personally or by correspondence, with friends 
who cultivated in themselves, and encouraged in others, 
the same nobility of nature. Though a Roman Catholic, 
self-dedicated to the priesthood from his earliest. youth, 
he cherished no intolerance towards Protestants and un- 
believers. On the few occasions when he spoke of other 
Churches, it was usually to poin? a moral by a reference 
to the virtues which they exhibited, and which Roman 
Catholics would do well to emulate. The hardest word 
@gainst English Protestants which I can find in all 
Perreyve’s sermons, is “our brethren who are separated 
from us,” and he heartily praises their zeal in the dis- 
semination of pure literature. Again, in another sermon, 
he says, “ Never be afraid of the virtues of our separated 
brethren,” meaning the Protestants, “and do not yield 
to the vulgar temptation of ignoring or casting a shadow 
upon them. Never be afraid of what is good—the good 
is always the road to what is true.” Of course he does 
not think it a fortunate condition for the Church of 
England that she should be separated from “Catholic 
unity,” but he has no lack of charity, or of admiration 
either, for the members of that Church. “ Poor Church 
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nevertheless, of beautiful and noble souls, which are 
hungry and thirsty for the truth, who will restore to thee 
thy place in the sacred unity which thou hast left?” In 
writing of, or to, an unbeliever like J. J. Ampére, 
Perreyve fully recognises all that is in common between 
them, and has no harsh or unkind things to say. 

I need not dwell further on Perreyve's tolerance and 
charity, but I may fairly claim that a like tolerance 
and an equal charity should be exercised in his own 
favour. 

I much regret that limits of space, already rather ex- 
ceeded, do not permit a thorough analysis of Perreyve’s 
literary works. He was not, as we have already ob- 
served, a writer of great_mental force; but I have seldom 
read sermons, or theofogical books of any kind, from 
which, with the help of a little charity and patience, the 
reader may more surely gaix that benefit, so easy to feel, 
so difficult to define, which enriches the heart if it doés 
not satisfy the intellect. The preacher is so much in 
earnest, and has so much the gift of a certain persuasive 
eloquence—the secret of which is a strong desire to 
remove all possible misunderstanding—that it is difficult 
not to listen, even though he often says things which the 
critical sense in us can never by any possibility accept. 
For example, one of his finest sermons is entitled, 
“ Marie, Reine des Sciences,” a sermon full of the elo- 
quence that springs from feeling, and in it he elevates 
the Virgin Mary to the rank of, a Christian Minerva, by 
ascribing to her the royalty of philosophy and art. It is 
easy to understand that a cultivated age may desire to 
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certain cultivated persons express their regret that there - 
is neither a Minerva nor a Muse in popular theology ; 
but really, when we remember who and what the mother 
of Jesus was—the wife of a poor carpenter in Galilee, far 
removed, both by social and geographical distance, from 
the scientific and artistic centres of the ancient world, it 
does seem a violent stretch of imagination to make her, 
in a special sense, the goddess of philosophy and art. 
By the incessant contemplation of an idealised person, 
people can make themselves believe that they know the 
person in detail, as the poet comes in time to know his 
characters, without distinguishing what is historical in 
them and what the fiction of his brain. In this way 
Perreyve persuaded himself thgt Mary’s mind was re- 
markable for intellectual superigrity. “I hail you,” he 
says, addressing her, “as the Queen of Philosophers. I 
admire in you that admirable ordonnance of all the human 
Taculties which makes your soul the masterpiece of in- 
telligence and reason.” This is exactly the sort of com- 
pliment which Frenchmen used to address to Madame 
de Staél. But the love of hyperbole, which is a charac- 
teristic of Roman Catholic theologians, leads them to 
say things still more disturbing to the equilibrium of a 
Protestant judgment. For example, Perreyve has a 
whole chapter about the Priest, in his book for the sick, 
and in this chapter he quietly affirms, not the permanent, 
but the intermittent godhead of the priest. “The priest 
is God in Jesus Christ when he teaches ;” “ the priest is 
God in Jesus Christ when he binds and loosens the con- 
sciences of men ;”-“the priest is God in Jesus Christ 
when he transmits the invisible grace in the external rite 
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of the sacrament ;” “but the priest is God most espe- 
cially at the altar, through, with, and in Jesus Christ, 
when he. offers the sacrifice for the salvation of the 
people.” It is the nature of passionate love to wish 
to lose itself. in its object, and when the object is so 
exalted as to be worshipped, this desire has often led 
to a mystic identification of the adorer with the adored. 
Perreyve is not the first who has had these feelings or 
used this language. Even philosophers make use of 


$ 


similar expressions to indicate certain conditions of intel- 
lect and feeling. Nobody will suspect Feuerbach of 
Catholic mysticism, at any rate, yet in his intellectual 
mysticism he says, “Existence out of self is the world, 
existence in self is God To think, ts to be God. The 
act of thought, as such, 1s the freedom of the immortal 
gods from all external limitations and necessities of life.” 
‘The audacity of statement is here quite as great as in 
the case of Perreyve, and in both cases it is nothing but 
audacity of statement, better avoided, for what the priest 
and the philosopher really meant might have been ex- 
pressed in a less extravagant way. Perreyve only meant 
that the priest shared or represented a Divine function, 
and Feuerbach only meant that the thinker elevated 
himself above the world of matter by his thought, 
However, Perreyve makes a clear distinction between the 
priest, who is divine sometimes, and the physician, to 
whom divine honours are never tobe paid. “ The priest 


” 


is God and man;” “ Honour tke physician as man, and 
not asa god.” This establishes such an infinite supe- 
riority for the priest, that his dignity seems scarcely com- 


patible with humility. “Hence we find Perreyve quite 
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oppressed by the ideal splendour of the priestly office, 
and constantly praying for humility, as the virtue most 
desirable and most needful for a priest. 

His popular sympathies were broad, and included all 
classes really known to him. He was a Democrat in the 
best sense, earnestly desiring the elevation of the people 
to a higher plane of intellectual and moral life, as well 
as their political emancipation.» The popular vices in 
thought, language, and action, were as unpleasing to 
Perreyve as if he had been a born aristocrat ; but in- 
stead of saying, “ Odi profanum vulgus, et arceo,” and 
passing by on the other side, he did what lay in his 
power to civilise the barbarism about him. He had been 
tempted in youth, from pure ignorance, to judge the 
highest aristocracy severely, as* people have prejudices 
against a nation in which they have no acquaintances, 
but when circumstances brought him into close contact 

“with one of the greatest ducal families in France, he 
willingly acknowledged his error, and admitted that the 
aristocracy had qualities of which he had not been aware. 
The great ladies seemed to him “modest, pious, and 
charitable, and not nearly so proud as he had imagined.” 
The misfortune of the aristocracy seemed to Perreyve to 
be want of occupation, especially in young men ; but he 
found, and approved, a tendency to combat this by giving 
them a professional training. His Liberalism was of the 
kind that wishes well to all classes, He was not one of 
those Frenchmen who say, or once said, “War to the 
castle ; peace to the cottage !” but one of those who say 
like M. Taine, “Peace to the cottage; and peace to the 
castle, also !” ss 
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Tt may help the English reader to an understanding 
of Perreyve’s position in the Church of Rome, to say 
that if it had been divided, as the Church of England 
now is, into the three well-known sections of Ritualists, 
Evangelicals, and Broad Churchmen, he would have be- 
longed to the last section—I mean, relatively. It may 
seem strange to readers not intimately acquainted with | 
Roman Catholicism, to speak of it as anything else than 
ritualistic, but there may be the love of ceremony, or the 
love of simplicity, even in a royal court, and, in spite of 
compulsory outward conformity, a close observer may 
detect ritualism or its opposite, anywhere, in the natural 
dispositions of men. Perreyve had too much of the 
artistic sense to be ignorant of the power of august archi- 
tecture, music, and cerefuony, and he never undervalued 
them ; but his opinion about them was exactly that of 
M. Renan. He considered them aids to the popular 
imagination of things divine, but neither divine in 
themselves, nor indispensable. “A little bread and 
wine in a dungeon,” he says, “ sufficed for the liturgy of 
the martyrs.” Here are the two sides of his feeling on 
the subject, in a page written when sickness kept him 
away from public worship (exquisitely beautiful, as it 
seems to me), and ‘in the answer to the regrets which it 
expresses : 


“Lord, I have loved the beauty of Thy house, and the 
place where Thy glory dwells. -I have loved this beauty 
from a child. I have loved Thy holy ceremonies, the 
austere harmony of psalms, the pomp of festivals, the 
incense rising to the vaufits, the flowers about the altar, 
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Thy priests transfigured far off in gold, in perfume, and 
in flame, whilst taking from Thy hands the benediction 
which they shed upon the people. I loved the retired 
place where I hid myself with my prayer, I liked to 
lose myself in the oblivion of my own existence and the 
clear view of Thee only. I liked: to remain alone, after 
all were gone, when the brilliance of tapers was extin- 
guished with the last echoes of the great organ.” 


Then comes the answer. Like the author of the 
“Imitation,” he imagines the voice of Christ replying : . 


“ Symbols will pass away, My son ; temples of stone 
will pass away, My sacraments themselves will become 
needless, along with faith and hope ; but that which will 
endure for ever is worship in spfrit and in truth, perfect 
charity, and the rest of souls in Me. Regret not immo- 
derately that which in the external temple would please 

“thy senses and imagination: Remember that in the 
whole world there is neither temple nor tabernacle so 
dear to Me as the soul of the just man.” 


I need hardly observe how beautifully the two sides of 
the question are expressed in these two passages, in what 
a serene atmosphere the thoughts of the writer move, 
how far above vulgar contention about forms. The re- 
cognition of their utility is ample, but equally clear is 
the understanding that they are not indispensable, and 
that there is something above them, and beyond them. 

And now, in conclusion, I desire to say a few frank 
words about the long and generous dream of Perreyve's 
life—the union of Catholicism yith liberty. In one of 
his eloquent discourses he narrated with pride, how, in 
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the thirteenth century, when the most glorious cathedrals 
were built, the workmen did not forget to place the 
statue of. Liberty in its niche, and how, at Chartres, the 
medizeval carver had taken care there should be no mis- 
take about it, by plainly inscribing, beneath the statue, 
the name of the new patron, “LIBERTAS.” “Ah! 
gentlemen!” said Perreyve, to his hearers at the Sor-° 
bonne, “how I love to read that word in the doorway of 
the old basilica, near to that tabernacle which is to-day 
deserted through the misunderstandings of the time, but 
which will one day doubtless sce Humanity coming back 
wearied with its struggles, and tired of its fruitless 
quests.” The answer to this is easy. Whatever the 
Church may have done.in the thirteenth century, little 
concerns us, who live inthe fourth quarter of the nine- 
teenth. It is one of the commonplaces of history that 
she resisted secular tyranny in ages when no other or- 
ganisation was powcrful enough to offer such effectual 
opposition, But zozv—in our own day—is she the friend 
of liberty, or its enemy? The modern Roman Catholic 
principle has been much more accurately defined by 
Monseigneur Ségur than by the Abbé Perreyve. It is 
briefly this, that peoples are subject to sovereigns who 
rule by divine right, and who, in their turn, are subject 
to the Church, that is, to the Papacy. The principle of 
Parliamentary government is so odious to Monseigneur 
Ségur, that he condemns it in language of uncompro- 
mising severity. He has the spirét of the Syllabus and 
the Encyclicals, which Perreyve would have had to sub- 
mit to, in silent repugnance, like many another, if he had 
lived, At the time of his fortunate death, illusions were 
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still possible, and a Roman Catholic might yet speak 
aloud of Liberty. 

The truth is that, circumstances having changed, the 
policy of the Church of Rome has changed with them, 
In the Middle Ages, she could well afford to be the 
champion of liberty and the protectress of learning, 
because in those ages the doctrines upon which her own 
authority rested were called in question by none, or by 
so few that she had no anxiety on her own account. In 
our day her position is different, and so is her policy. 
Her policy now is against political liberty in all countries 
where she is dominant, and she favours it only for tem-. 
porary purposes in those countries where she cannot 
impose herself by force. She yas the friend of Catholic 
emancipation in England ; but When has she been the 
friend of Protestant emancipation in Spain? She has 
asked for liberty of public worship at Geneva, but she 

““has never granted it in Rome. She has long been 
labouring, and is still labouring, with all her power, to 
overthrow representative government in France and 
Italy, and what there is of religious liberty in Spain, 
The clerical party, in those countries, is well understood 
to be the reactionary and absolutist party. The Church 
has given her hearty support to every tyranny that has 
existed in Europe in the present generation, on the single 
condition that the tyrant should be a Roman Catholic, 
and she has combated every movement towards political 
emancipation. What Pegreyve was constantly deploring, 
as a general “ misunderstanding,” is really a very clear 
understanding indeed. Frenchmen and Italians under- 
stand, with the most perfect cl@arness, by this timc— 
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they would be hopelessly dull if they did not—that 
whatever political freedom they may desire for them- 
selves and their posterity, must be won in spite of the 
Roman Curia and the prodigious organisation which it 
directs. Tender and beautiful religious sentiments, such 
as we have lately been admiring, have little to do with 
this stern contest for the mastery of Europe. To the 
friends of political liberty, the Church of Rome, what- 
ever may be the beauty of holiness to which many of 
her sons and daughters have attained, is at once the 
most redoubtable and the most insidious of their foes. 
Even so recently as the year 1877 she made an effort 
against representative government in France, and, though 
not permanently succcse‘ul, she was still powerful enough 
to suspend it for five months, and to replace it by an 
incredibly vexatious form of personal tyranny which 
brought the country to the brink of civil war, and per-__ 
secuted free speech with relentless jealousy from the 
Atlantic to the Mediterranean, and from Belgium to the 
Pyrenecs, 


IIl. 


RUDE 


IF this little biography begins like a novel, the reader is 
respectfully requested to believe that there is no attempt 
to amuse him at the expense of truth. 

There is a place about nine old French leagues cast of 
Dijon, say twenty-seven mileg, called Saint-Scine-sur- 
Vingeanne. The Vingeanne i$ a pretty stream, and 
Saint-Seine is a quiet country village, with an old 
chateau that belongs, or used to belong, to an old family 

“which took its name from’the place. The village also 
possesses an inn, and the reader is requested, by an effort 
of the imagination, to transport himself to the court- 
yard of the hostelry in the strange and terrible year 
1793. Heis not going to be troubled with any word- 
painting of a picturesque old French courtyard ; we have 
appealed to his imagination already, and will leave it to 
supply the quaint roofs, dormer-windows, pigeon-cotes, 
the picturesque external staircases and irregular wooden 
galleries, which are often to be found in such places. 
Our .own task, just at present, is a little bit of figure- 
painting. . : 

It is very early in the morning, and there is nobody in 
the courtyard yet, when a figure comes down the stair 

Il 
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and goes straight to a very big grindstone in a corner. 
It is a boy of nine years old, but he is dressed like a 
man and a soldier. He wears a blue coat, with a large 
collar turned back on the breast, after the fashion of 
those days ; he has a three-cornered cocked hat, worn 
knowingly on one side; he has white breeches and black 
gaiters. He is armed with a sword of a size proportioned 
to his stature, and it is. his anxiety about the state of 
this weapon which has made him such a very carly riser. 
The sword is too blunt, he thinks, and so he means to 
sharpen it. Unluckily the grindstone is big and heavy, 
and there is nobody to turn it. Why not wait a little 
till people get up, and somebody comes to help? The 
reason is that the helper would be a witness, and our 
young soldier has his owa private reasons for desiring to 
sharpen his deadly weapon in perfect secrecy. So he 
sets the stone in motion and then grinds a little till it 
stops, which happens inconveniently soon, then he gives 
it another impetus, and so on, Whilst he is thus busily 
occupied, we may tell the reader who he is, and why he 
is so determined to have his sword so very sharp on this 
particular morning. 

His name is Frangois Rude, and the reader is not to 
suppose for amoment that the military uniform has been 
given to him by wealthy parents for his amusement, as 
uniforms and swords are often given at the present day 
to children who go to fancy balls. Frangois Rude belongs 
to a real regiment, and the uniform which he wears is as 

‘seriously authorised by the Government of his country 
as that of a midshipman is in England. 

He belongs to the fanious Royal Bonbon regiment of 
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the National Guard, which, although composed of very 
young soldiers indeed, who would be called children 
were it not for the respect inspired by their military 
ardour, considers itself of no small importance in the 
city of Charles the Bold. Every Sunday, at noon pre- 
cisely, the Royal Bonbon regiment marches, with music, 
to the strange but beautiful church of St. Michacl, 
which was built by a friend and pupil of Michacl Angelo; 
and there a member of the Common Council, with his 
official insignia, gets up into the pulpit, and talks to his 
young hearers about their duties and responsibilities. 
After this discourse, the boys kneel on one knee, they 
raise their hands to their three-cornered cocked hats, a 
roll of drums fills the echoing vaults of the old church, 
and the Councillor in the pulp® pronounces a layman’s 
benediction. Besides this weekly ceremony in the 
church, there is another ceremony, every second day, in 

‘the theatre of Dijon. The battalion on duty parades on 
the stage between the two plays, performing its evolu- 
tions round the bust of Robespierre or Marat, and 
singing the “ Marseillaise” ! 

Let it not be supposed that the regiment exists only 
to show itself in church and theatre. It exists for a very 
serious purpose, namcly, the manly and patriotic educa- 
tion of the youth of Dijon, and it takes itself au sértewr. 
Long orders of the day are read to it with all solemnity 
when under arms in the public square, faults are severely 
condemned, and acts Qf merit encouraged by public 
eulogy. Every week it marches into the country, and 
is exercised in one of the rocky valleys in the neighbour- 
hood of Dijon, and every wedk it is paraded in the 

II—2 
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public park to watch the exercises of the National 
Guard. 

Francois Rude has been a year in the regiment now, 
and has accompanied his father from Dijon to Saint- 
Seine-sur-Vingeanne, on a little business excursion. 
Unluckily there is a barber in the village who on the 
evening of their arrival considers the young Royal 
Bonbon a fit object for the exercise of his wit. He 
Jaughs more particularly at the sword, inquiring sarcasti- 
cally about the uscs of that weapon, and finally so 
exasperating the wearer as to draw from him that last 
answer of the brave, a challenge to mortal combat. 
Then the barber goes home to bed, and thinks no more 
about the duel: not so the Royal Bonbon, who lies awake 
with anxiety, especially about the sharpness of his 
sword. 

Whilst he is sharpening it-so early in the morning, his 
father sees him from the window, and sends for the 
adversary and his seconds. The jests begin again, but 
the boy gets so angry that they endeavour to soothe his 
wounded feelings by a formal apology. This he rejects 
with indignation, and finding himself unable to obtain 
satisfaction by arms, quits the village of Saint-Seine-sur- 
Vingeanne in disgust, and walks by himself to Dijon 
without a penny in his. pocket or anything to eat along 
all those weary nine leagues of road. 

T cannot think of this wonderfully characteristic anec- 
dote of those times without asking myself what some 
great painter or novelist, some Leslic or Thackeray, 
would have made of it- The scene in the inn-yard, with 
the boy in that curious ‘eighteenth century uniform, the 
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barber, with forced seriousness, offering his apology, the 
bystanders laughing, would have afforded Leslie an 
excellent subject for his refined pictorial comedy. 
Thackeray would have written a delicious chapter about 
that Royal Bonbon regiment in the rich old Burgundian 
city, and after getting such a capital start for the hero of 
his novel, would have gone on developing his life and 
fortunes amidst all the surroundings of a strange and 
exciting time. Less fortunate than painter or writer of 
fiction, the biographer may give but little liberty to his 
imagination, and if by chance, as in the present instances 
reality itself should offer tempting materials, he is soon 
compelled to leave them behind for the sterner realities 
of life. 

The little Francois Rude, who wanted to fight the 
barber, was not, as the reader may imagine from his 
susceptibility on the point of honour, a young gentleman 
“of noble lineage. His father was only a blacksmith, 
who lived at Dijon, in a sort of court, or street without 
an issue, the entrance to which may be found by the 
tourist in the Rue Poissonnerie, between number 15 
and number 23, and here the boy was born on the 
4th ,of January, 1784. An iron balcony of forged 
work, by the hand of the elder Rude, may still be seen 
above a little café hard by, for Dijon is a place with 
artistic traditions, like the Italian cities, and the rigid rule 
of cast-iron has not yet entirely succeeded in substituting 
itself for the living wogk of the craftsman’s hammer. 
Rude, the blacksmith, had however discovered a more 
profitable department of his business than the making of 
iron balconies. He had travelled in Germany, and being 
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an intelligent man, with his eyes open to the merits of 
things that were new to him, had observed there a sort 
of chimney or stove, which he thought might be useful 
in his own country. On his return, he immediately 
began to make these stoves, which were soon appreciated 
at Dijon, and are now to be seen all over France, where 
they are known as cheminces & la prussienne, or, more 
briefly, as prussicnnes.* . The introduction of this useful 
innovation was rewarded by a business which, though it 
did not enrich the elder Rude, enabled him to maintain 
himself and his family in decency; and he naturally 
looked forward to the time when, upon his retirement, 
his son would continue the trade. Their military life 
went no further than this: that both belonged to the 
National Guard. The eider Rude was a mounted artil- 
leryman, and after the exercises in the park, he used to 
take his son on the pommel of his saddle, and ride back 
with him inte Dijon ; sometimes he would perch him on™ 
a caisson. “It was hard when we got to the pavement,” 
Rude used to say in after life, “but we held on for 
honour’s sake !” 

As soon as the boy was strong enough to work at the 
forge, his father made him put on the leather apron, and 
begin. The military career in the Royal Bonbon came 
to a premature conclusion by the ‘disarming of that 


* The prusstenne, as Rude introduced it, is a sort of sheet-iron 
box lined with brick and open in front, with a stove-pipe inserted 
Dehind. It combines the advantageS of the stove and the open 
fire. In the more elegant grussiennes the sheet-iron is covered with 
marble, and some of recent invention are made entirely of cast-iron, 
enamelled ; but the best forcburning wood with great economy of 
heat are the simple old sheet-iron ones which Rude introduced. 
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regiment after the fall of Robespierre during the re- 
action of Thermidor. Our hero was so indignant at 
this measure that he positively refused to be disarmed, 
and hid his musket, for those small boys had firearms. 
His existence, for the next six years, was prosaic; he 
worked all the time steadily at his father’s forge. At 
the age of sixteen an accident happened which changed 
the tenor of his whole life, and spoiled a business carcer 
which might have led ultimately to fortune in the profit- 
able trade of an ironmonger. A piece of red-hot iron 
fell upon one of his feet, and though the burn was not 
very serious it confined the lad to the house for a few 
days. As soon as he was able to go out, he took a walk 
in the streets of Dijon for his amusement, and it so hap- 
pened that it was the prize-d’y at the public School of 
Fine Art in that city, for Dijon was an art-centre even 
then, with centuries of artistic tradition to look back 
upon. Well, young Frangois Rude turned into the Art 
School, which was open to every one on the occasion of 
this public solemnity, and he was so deeply impressed 
thereby that he resolved, if possible, to become a 
student. His father yielded to his entreaties, but only 
on condition that he was not to make an artist of him- 
self, and that any skill which he might acquire as a 
designer should be devoted entirely to prussicunes. On 
this understanding the young student went to the Dijon 
Academy for two hours daily, namely, from six to eight 
in winter evenings, and, from six to eight in the morning 
when the summer gave early daylight. Meanwhile he 
worked steadily at his father’s forge. 

Young men gifted with an iNstinct for the plastic arts 
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are not, as a general rule, remarkable for their love of 
literature. Few men read so little as artists. You may . 
talk about books to busy men in other professions, to 
busy clergymen, lawyers, and physicians, but not, as a 
general rule, to the professional painter, sculptor, or 
engraver, There are, however, a few exceptions to this 
rule, and Rude, from his early youth, was one of them. 
As soon as he had begun to cultivate his artistic powers 
he became aware of his defective education, and by the 
effort of a will that recoiled before no difficulty he re- 
solved to cultivate his mind by reading, whilst he culti- 
vated his cye and hand by drawing at the Academy. 
He had a little chamber in the garret, and here he shut 
himself up at nights to read and draw in undisturbed 
tranquillity. How he managed for fire and light is a 
mystery, for his father was already apprehensive that 
this ardour for study might not be favourable to the 
family trade in prussiennes, and- rigorously refused both 
money and candles, but Francois had his own devices 
and followed his own pursuits. He had his Sunday too, 
which on the Continent is the day of recreation, the day 
on which friends and relations meet for social intercourse 
as they do on Christmas Day in England. It was hard 
to leave all his companions and shut himself up with a 
book, especially in a sociable place like Dijon, but when 
Francois Rude had resolved to attain some high object 
he was ready to pay the price* In this way he 


* It is strange that a young blacksmith should remind one of 
Lady Jane Grey, yet here we have the Story of her youth translated 
from a patrician to a plebeian form, and from feminine sweetness to 
masculine resolution. This blacksmith’s son recalls that story so 
beautifully told by Roger AscSiam, -how he found his pupil “in her 
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gradually became well-informed, and as the habit of 
careful reading remained with him thtough life, the 
extent and accuracy of his knowledge often surprised 
the learned. He was helped in various ways by M. 
Devosge, who founded the Art Academy at Dijon, and 
was its first director. This M. Devosge not only looked 
well to the young student’s progress in the drawing- 
class, but gave him paper and crayons to work at 
home, and the use of his private library. We may also 
have our suspicions that the same M. Devosge was the 
source of light for the eyes as well as of light for the 
understanding, or, in other words, that it was he who 
provided the candles. This good friend took such an 
interest in Rude, that he was constantly talking about 
him, and his old housekeeper, when she came to fetch 
him from the Art School, once stopped where the young 
pupil was sitting at work, and said to him: 

“Mais qu’est-ce que tu‘fais donc, Rude, que xotre 
monsieur parle toujours de toi ?” 

~The answer to this question is that the boy already 
exhibited the incipient powers of an artist. He very 
soon won a ‘gold medal for ornamental drawing (the 
first prize), and a silver medal (the second prize) for 
an academic study from life. He now began to believe 
that his accidental visit to the Art Academy on a former 
occasion when he saw prizes distributed to others had 
revealed to him his true vocation, and it was a favourite 





e 
chamber, reading Phzedo Platonis in Greek,” when the joyous com- 
pany of lords and ladies were hunting in the park, and how she 
answered him, “1 wist, all their sport ip the park is but a shadow to 
that pleasure which I find in Plato.” 
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theory of his in after life that the chance which led a 
man to do what he was best qualified for was the most 
important element in all successes. ‘“ Every one of us,” 
he used to say, “is probably so gifted as to be naturally 
able to do some especial thing better than anybody 
clse, and when this natural aptitude finds its outlet, the 
possessor of it infallibly becomes remarkable, but with 
our system of education such aptitudes remain unheeded, 
and people do not even trouble themselves to inquire 
about their existence.” 

At this period of Rude’s life we have the singular in- 
stance of a blacksmith who was at the same time an 
Academic gold and silver medallist ; for, notwithstanding 
his rapid progress in art, he still remained obedient to 
his father’s will, and werked patiently at the forge for 
years, At length, however, his good friend M. Devosge 
began to think it wrong that such a sacrifice should be 
continued any longer, and talked to the elder Rude with—~ 
such effect that he consented at last to let Frangois be 
entirely an artist. To us, who know what he afterwards 
became, this may appear simply the preference of a 
higher to an inferior calling, but the elder Rude would 
not sce matters in that light. By great industry and 
some intelligence he had won for himself that speciality 
of prussicunes, his son had partly learned the trade, 
which if not brilliant was at least a certainty, and now 
it was proposed that he should abandon it for an occu- 
pation which offered no sure_prospect whatever, and 
which, notwithstanding a good beginning, the young 
man had still to learn. Just after he had given his con- 
sent, the father was strick down by paralysis, and was 
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not rich enough to keep Frangois whilst he studied ; 
here, then, was a fresh complication. The young man 
met the difficulty by going to work at a house-painter’s, 
where he did nothing but grind colours, and paint 
windows. 

The question now is how a poor young house-painter, 
who has not yet even Icarnt the trade he works at, who 
has no money, whose father is paralysed and unable to 
help him, is to become the greatest sculptor in France. 

It came about gradually by the kindness of others, 
and his own industry and genius. M. Devosge, in the 
first place, was not the man to abandon his young friend 
when under a cloud of misfortune, so he got some good 
folks at Dijon to sit to him {or their busts; and such 
was Rude’s natural talent for IMs art, that these attempts 
gave satisfaction. One of these busts led to another 
very valuable friendship. “M. Devosge had been the 

"intimate friend of Monnier, an engraver. Monnicr died 
in 1804, and his son-in-law, M. Fremict, was living in 
Dijon, as comptroller of taxes; but besides his official 
position he was a man of high intellectual culture, a 
good writcr, and a great character. M. Devosge sug- 
gested to him that it would be a good thing to havea 
bust of Monnier, by Rude. M. Fremiet accepted the 
suggestion, and gave the commission, but his kindness 
did not end here. Under the pretext that the young 
artist would work more casily in his house, he prevailed 
upon him to establish &Aimself in a room there, and in a 
very short time both he and Madame Fremiet treated 
Rude as if he had been their son. 

This may look like'a mere trick of rhetoric, for people 
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are not SAnich in the habit of treating the chilean of 
others as their own; but a circumstance soon occurred 
which put M. Fremiet’s kindness to the test. When 
Frangois Rude attained his majority, the conscription 
claimed him, and he would have had to go for a soldier, 
had not his new friend generously interposed by paying 
the cost of a substitute. M. Fremiet was not rich, but it 
seemed to him that a great gift for art ought not to be 
lost to the world, and, besides this, he had a personal 
affection for Rude, and a desire to ensure his happiness. 
The sculptor used to say in after life that his feelings 
towards MM. Devosge and Fremict were much beyond 
what is called gratitude; his heart was too full of love 
for both of them to have room for any such sentiment, 
whilst they on their part ‘nad no notion of being patrons 
or benefactors. He felt it his duty not to burden them 
more than he could help, znd so started for Paris in 
1807, with £16 in his pocket, to-make his own way in 
the world. 

M. Devosge had provided his young friend with a 
letter of introduction to Denon, and Rude had taken the 
precaution to prepare a statuette as evidence of his 
capabilities. The subject of this statuette was Theseus 
picking up a guoit, and when Denon saw it he took it for 
a copy of an antique. On ascertaining the truth, he at 
once offered to protect Rude, and got him work to do 
on the bas-reliefs of the Vendédme column. Whilst 
earning his living in this way, the young student worked 
as a pupil under Cartelet, a sculptor eminent at that 
time, and six months later he was admitted to the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, the National School of Art—answering 
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to our Royal Academy. In after life he used to say that 
the teaching he received there did him nothing but 
harm, that the force of example made him abandon his 
early manner for a worse, and that the seven years during 
which he followed the official routine were the seven lost 
years of his life. He went even farther than this in his 
regrets, for he used to add that the long and persevering 
effort of his maturity, had been fo cast off the influence 
of the £cole, and forget what he had learned in it.* 

It is very possible that the interest which Denon took 
in the young sculptor may have becn at first awakened 
by feelings of provincial patriotism, for Rude was a 
native of Dijon, and Denon was born at the nearest 
town to the southwards, namely Chalon-sur-Saéne. He 
was a very great man, indecd> in those days, and his 
protection was well worth having. He was famous as 
the savant and artist who had accompanied Napoleon 
to Italy and Egypt, he had a high social position as a 
Baron of the Empire, and besides the cclebrity gained 
by his works, he held a most influential situation in the 
art world as the official director of muscums and general 
superintendent of all works of art executed to celebrate 
the victories of Napoleon. His kindness to Rude was 


* The reason for this divergence between the genius of Rude and 
the Academic system of teaching was not any want of classic feeling 
in him, but quite the contrary. His mind from the beginning was 
more. truly and vitally classical than the spirit then prevalent at 
Paris. The boy who modeled the Theseus was in happy and 
natural sympathy with the genius of ancient Greece, and the kindly 
teaching he got at Dijon from his good friend Devosge was better 
for him than the rigid and deathfulcompression of the public 
school, . 
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unfailing ; so long as Rude remained at Paris he gave 
him work to do, and guided him by friendly advice. 
When his young friend won the great prize in 1812, 
with a statue of Aristzeus lamenting the loss of his bees, 
Denon recommended him not to go to Rome at once, 
but rather to stay in Paris till he had saved money 
enough to see Italy thoroughly and at leisure. This 
good advice was acted upon until the year 1814, but the 
events of that remarkable year made Paris distasteful to 
Rude, and led him to claim his right to be sent to Italy. 
When he got to Dijon he stayed there to visit old friends, 
and during this visit to his native city an event occurred 
which had an unexpected influence upon his future 
destiny. 

It was now the montlsof March, 1815. Marshal Ney 
had gone to Lons-le-Saulnier, on his way to stop Napo- 
leon on his return from Elba. Napoleon was marching 
northwards by way of Lyons:and Chalon-sur-Saéne. 
Ney’s regiments, passing through Auxonne, were soon 
to arrive at Dijon. This threw all the Dijon people 
into a state of intense political ferment. Trance, at that 
time, was divided into two great political parties : the 
royalists, who desired the restoration of the Bourbons, 
and the popular party which at that time had no effec- 
tive representative but Napoleon. It may be well to 
offer, in this place, a few remarks upon the realities 
which underlie the names and outward appearances of 
French politics. The contest, far the last hundred years, 
has been between _aristocracy and democracy, but there 
thaun heen chanocee In the names of the parties on both 
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history who have never lived in the country. The aris- 
tocratic principle was represented, in the first quarter of 
this century, entirely and exclusively by legitimacy, and 
in 1814—15 the democratic principle had for its repre- 
sentative a man quite as hostile to liberty as any legiti- 
mate sovereign could be, namely, Napoleon. After 
oscillating between these two, the country supposed 
itself to have found a sort of compromise in a dourgeois 
monarchy, or monarchy to suit the middle-classes, called 
Orleanism ; but when Orleanism came to an end the ofd 
contest between aristocracy and democracy began again, 
the reins of government being seized by the democrats 
in 1848. Now we come to a period of French history 
in which the action of the twa parties is not so visible 
on the surface of public events® Napoleon ITI. did not 
Iead the democracy as Napoleon I. had done, for the 
popular party now desired riot merely the abasement of 
its enemy but also liberty for itself, and it had realised 
the truth that liberty can never be possible under a 
despotism, At the same time those who remained 
faithful to the aristocratic principle were beginning to 
lose hope in a Bourbon restoration, and to transfer thcir 
allegiance gradually to the new dynasty, so that the fall 
of Napoleon IIT, after Sedan was looked upon as a mis- 
fortune for aristocracy, a view of things which would 
have greatly astonished the French aristocrats of 1814, 
Napoleon III. being out of the way, the contest between 
the two principles begansagain under new names. The 
popular party was now called republican, and the aris- 
tocratic party composed of icgitimists, Orleanists,* and 
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Bonapartists, now called itself conservative. Having no 
longer any king or emperor at its head, this party placed 
itself under the nominal leadership of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, whose ducal rank made him acceptable ; but its 
real leader was another duke, with an intellect incom- 
parably more subtle and crafty, and a character far 
more unscrupulous—De Broglie. With the last great 
struggle between the aristocratic party headed by this 
duke, and the democratic or popular party, headed by 
Thiers, Grévy, and Gambetta, every reader of these 
pages will be more or less familiar. How it ended, in 
the last months of 1877, by De Broglie’s fall from power, 
and MacMahon’s submission to the will of the majority 
of the French people, »ve all accurately know. If I 
mention in this place events so recent and so familiar, it 
is precisely because the very strength of the impression 
they have created is likely” to falsify our conception of 
the state of parties in the early months of 1815. The 
events of the present, so far from enabling us to under- 
stand the past, are often a great hindrance to our com- 
prehension of what happened even at a little distance 
from our own time. For example, our present hero, Rude, 
was in 1815 an ardent supporter of Napoleon, but he 
was not in the least what we in 1878 understand by the 
word “ Bonapartist.”.. Remember that Orleanism was 
not invented then, that republicanism had apparently 
perished in disorders to which Napoleon put an end, 
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middle classes, but when Orleanism ceased to exist, those of its 


adherents who desired liberty became republicans and those who 
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and in tyrannies more odious than his own, that a child 
of the common people, with plebeian instincts like 
Frangois Rude (who a few short years before was a 
blacksmith), had no. choice between supporting a form of 
royalty which was bound up with traditions of privilege 
or else welcoming an emperor who, tyrannical as he was, 
did at least throw open the avenues of advancement on 
every side to merit. Ail clever and aspiring youths in’ 
the lower and middle classes wert for Napalcon in those 
days. Even if he had never gone to Paris, Rude would 
have been for Napoleon, and having gone there, having 
lived under the personal influence of Denon, who owed 
his advancement to the Emperor’s recognition of his 
merits, it was not in the nature of things that he could 
take sides against the Captaifs and Sovereign of de- 
mocracy.* 

There is a certain old tower at Dijon, at the old palace 
of the Dukes of Burgundy, one-of the loftiest towers in 
the world, and one of the most beautiful. It was com- 
monly called at that time La Tour du Logis du Roi, for 
the palace was still classed as a royal dwelling. High 
above the tower turned a big weathercock, painted pure 
white, the colour, or negation of colour, which belonged 
to the legitimate monarchy. Rude tried hard to get the 


* What is said in the above passage about the “ plebeian in- 
stincts” of Rude will be fully explained before the close of this 
biography. The expression is simply true, and is not intended to 
convey either praise or blame, cither sympathy or antipathy. This 
is not the place to expound nfy own sentiments about aristocracy 
and democracy, but I may observe that the word “ plebeian” is not 
necessarily a word of either hostility or contempt. 
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keys of this tower, with the audacious intention of 
painting the weathercock with the tricolour of Napo- 
leon. He was gifted with uncommon strength, 
agility, and nerve, and he would probably have suc- 
ceeded in his project if the porter had yielded to his 
entreaties, but the man suspected something, and de- 
clined. 

At length the news arrived that the first of Ney’s 
regiments was at the gétes of Dijon. M. Fremiet, Rude’s 
qid fricnd, whose political sentiments were the same as 
his own, thought it would be well for the most energetic 
of their party to go and join the Emperor on his passage 
across the hills, for Napoleon had slept on the r4th of 
March at Chalon-sur-Sadéne, and was now travelling to 
Auxerre, by way of Attun and Avallon, through the 
narrow valleys of the Morvan. Rude was to get these 
friends of the cause together at a café close to the ducal 
palace, and there he found in a back room five resolute . 
fellows, with tricolour cockades. Just then they heard 
the trumpet of Ney’s advanced guard, and the six went 
boldly out with their colours, and posted themselves in 
line, with their backs to a hoarding in front of the theatre. 
The critical moment had now arrived; a regiment of 
hussars came riding along the strect, with white cockades 
and drawn swords. 

When Rude, in after life, used to tell the story of that 
day, he said that he and his five companions shouted 
“Vive ’Empereur!” as the foyalist cavalry came on. 
‘They had nothing to do,” he said, “but lower the 
points of the sabres, and pin us to the boards.” The 
first troop merely loeked at them, looked at their tri- 
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kSloue aes and cockades, and then turned aside to go 
down the Rue Rameau ; the second troop came on. 

Rude and his companions shouted “ Vive l'Empereur !” 
louder than ever. This time the soldiers hesitated when 
they looked, and on receiving the word of command to 
turn down the Rue Ramcau, they answered “Vive 
!'Empereur!” Men and officers changed their white 
cockades for the tricolour as soon as they could, and a 
few days later Marshal Ney himself accepted an enthu- 
siastic demonstration from the balcony of the Hétel de 
la Cloche.* : 


* This is the account of the conversion of Ney’s troops which is 
received as authentic by the people of Dijon, but the account given 
by Thiers is different, According to Thiers, the 6tlr Hussars (the 
regiment mentioned above), commaaded by the Prince de Carignan, 
went at a gallop to Dijon fo raise Yhe city against the hing and 
ssuccceded in doing so. This, however, is dependent merely ona 
report from an officer “ who had, been on the Burgundy road,” and 
is not the testimony of an eyewitness. According to witnesses who 
were in Dijon at the time, the hussars rode quietly into the city 
wearing the white cockade, and not the tricolour, which they would 
have worn if already in insurrection against the king, At the same 
-time they say that many old soldiers amongst them had tricolour 
cockades in their pockets ready to exchange for their white ones, 
and that officers were seen to pull a little string which was ingeni- 
ously so contrived that it revealed the blue and red which turned 
the royalist white into the national tricolour. The exact truth 
would therefore appear to be that the hussars entered Dijon as 
royalist soldiers, but that very many of them were secretly favour- 
able to Napoleon and only watched an opportunity to declare 
themselves for his cause. The action of Rude and his five com- 
panions decided the matter just as a pointsman decides’ in which 
direction a train shall go. “The conduct of the hussars at Dijon, 
when Ney heard of it at Lons le Saulnier, influenced 47s decision, 
and we all know how important that was. So here we have young 
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M. Fremiet was one of the most enthusiastic advocates 
of the Empire, and during the Hundred Days he main- 
tained it so heartily that after the battle of Waterloo he 
became a marked man, not sure of keeping either liberty 
or life. Under these circumstances there was nothing 
for it but flight, and for some reason he preferred 
Belgium to Switzerland as a residence. It was necessary 
to get him away privily, and by himself; but he only 
consented to this on condition that Rude would bring 
his wife and his little daughters to Belgium afterwards, 
These events became, therefore, of the greatest impor- 
tance in the life of Rude, for the duty he now accepted 
turned him aside from his intended student-life in Italy. 
and changed for better or worse the whole texture of his 
future career. But, whafever might come in the future, 
Rude’s devotion to onewho haddone so much forhim made 
him indifferent to selfish considerations; so he cut off his 
moustache, put loaded pistols in his pockets, and set off 
at nightfall with M. Fremict, with the intention of getting, 
if possible, to the village of Pont-de-Pany, which has 
since become celebrated in the Franco-German war. 
They took the most roundabout, unfrequented ways, and 
after wandering for some time in the woods, got to 
Pont-de-Pany at last, and passed the night there, 
Before going to bed they bespoke a place in the Paris 
diligence (which was to pass through the village the next 
morning), of course, under an assumed name. M. Fremiet 





Rude mixed up with a-great histori€al event, and acting his part 
with remarkable courage, for he could not know that the hussars 
were disposed to take his side. 
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duly took his place in the diligence, and just then 
another drove up, that from Paris to Geneva, with David 
the painter in it, also a fugitive. Rude immediately 
recognised him, but was discreet enough not to let any- 
body perceive it. 

The next thing the young man did was to return to 
Dijon, and devote himself to the ladies and children of 
M. Fremiet’s family. There was his mother, eighty-five 
year sold, there was his unmarried sister, there were his 
wife and two daughters. Rude employed his time at 
Dijon in making preparations for departure, and then 
accompanied the ladies all the way to Belgium, where 
he determined to share the exile of his friends, and 
renounced the pleasant Italian life ofa Grand Prix de 
Rome, with all the brilliant prospects which at that time 
it offered to a young artist. At Brussels he got some 
work to do, and hired an old abandoned chapel divided 
by a floor. In the upper part of this he established 
some pupils, and in the lower his own studio, This little 
art-school soon became an influential academy, for Rude 
introduced principles of teaching which until that time 
had been unknown.at Brussels. We shall have to say 
more about these principles afterwards; at present we 
have to follow the story of the artist’s life. 

The years had been passing rapidly since our young 
hero left Dijon with the letter of introduction from 
Devosge to Baron Denon. That was in 1807, when he 
was twenty-three yeaf$ old. The next remarkable 
event in his life was the winning of the Grand Prix de 
Rome in 1812, a wonderful aghievement for a young 
man who but a few years before had been a working 
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blacksmith in a provincial city. Then he stayed in 
Paris to save money for Italian travel, but quitted Paris 
in 1814 for Dijon, and instead of going to Italy left 
Dijon for Belgium in 1815. He stayed there working 
steadily, and living in friendly intercourse with the 
Fremiet family for several ycars. This intercourse led 
to his marriage in 1821 with Mdlle. Sophie Fremiet, his 
old friend’s elder daughter. This was in several ways 
an exception to the usual French marriage customs, for 
the union was founded on a long acquaintance, and on 
mutual esteem, whilst pecuniary interest had nothing to 
do with the matter, either on one side or the other. As 
Rude was born in 1784 he was now of mature age 
(thirty-seven), and he krew his own mind and heart. 
M. Fremict knew him thoroughly, and could appreciate 
both his talent as an artist and his character as a man, 
Both had strengthened greatly since the days when M. 
Fremict exempted his young protégé from the con- 
scription. 

I have said little about Rude’s personal qualities 
hitherto, both because we have been occupied chiefly 
with events, and also because his nature did not come 
to its full and magnificent maturity till somewhat late 
in life. It has been given to few human beings to reach 
a more perfect manhood. In him both body, intellect, 
and character were alike robust. There is a certain 
appositeness in his very name, if we take it as. it is 
understood, not by the Jearned, Sut by the peasantry of 
his native land. They would have said of him, “C'est 
un rude gaillard!” not qneaning that he was rough or 
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what shall I say? All who knew him are agreed that 
he was gentle, and yet he was not what we call a gentle- 
man. His habits were too simple and laborious for the 
graces and elegancies of society, and there was a certain 
plebeian pride in him which made him unwilling to veneer 
his heart of oak with rosewood, To the day of his 
death he remaincd resolutely plebeian, gracing himself 
with all the virtues and accomplishments that might be 
attainable by a man of the common people, but without 
the slightest desire to raise himself into any other social 
class, It is the same spirit, in another grade of life, 
which has sometimes led an English squire to refuse a 
baronetcy or a peerage. It is a spirit which, wherever 
it may be found, deserves our,dcepest respect—a spirit 
which, if it could be more generally prevalent, would 
have the most bencficial consequences, for it would lead 
the best men of each class to improve their class, instead 
of toiling and struggling to get out of it. In most cases 
a man of great ability, born in the ranks of the common 
people, does no good to his fellows, does nothing to 
elevate his class, for the simple reason that as soon as he 
earns money he pretends to be a gentleman. It never 
entered into Rude’s mind to advance any such pre- 
tension. All his life he considered himself simply a 
working man, and his ambition was to do the best work 
he could, and to be himself, in all things, the model of 
those qualities which may be attainable in humble life. 
His work was alwaysethe best he could do, and he 
spared upon it neither time nor pains. He had a horror 
of the hasty, unconscientious productions which French 
re nea ie. ‘ea os ‘ad ~ 
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feeling that a first-rate cabinet-maker has with regard to 
goods got up hastily for sale. Another plebeian virtue 
that he cultivated was to be satisfied with a workman's 
wages, A gentleman, or a would-be gentleman, thinks 
himself ill-used by fate and fortune if he cannot live in 
a certain style, and we know what that style of living 
costs. Rude was absolutely independent of all the 
troubles occasioned by anxieties of this kind, for he 
asked no more from fortune than the ability to live like 
a workman who honestly pays his way. No expensive 
pleasure tempted him, his pride was not in any form of 
luxury, his dignity was simply human, and depended 
upon no adjuncts. All the pomps and all the minor 
vanities of the world were alike to him matters of 
unfeigned indifference. ‘With the hardihood and sim- 
plicity of another sculptor, Socrates, and an equally in- 
dependent philosophy, he had a more substantial happi- 
ness, for his marriage turned Out to be one of those 
rarely fortunate unions in which a man of genius finds a 
refuge from the world’s injustice, and a protection against 
his own discouragement. Rude was so happy in love 
and work that he could wait very patiently for fame, and 
enjoy life thoroughly cz attendant. The routine of his 
existence at Brussels was closely observed and recorded 
by one of his own pupils, M. Feignaux. It is the ex- 
istence, not of a man who was waiting to live when fame 
and wealth should come to him, but of a man who lived 
already in the full enjoyment of#iis powers. 

“He was dark-complexioned, strong, and robust, 
graceful in his movements, and skilled in all bodily exer- 
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fenced with such grace, address, rapidity, vivacity, that 
he used to drive me to despair. His temper was very 
equal in its kindness .and goodness. He was sober, 
courageous, and laborious, constant in his affections, in 
his habits, and in his dealings with others, well disposed 
and gencrous towards those he employed. He was gifted 
with a remarkable gaiety, but the sallies of his humour 
were always in good taste. His modesty was excessive. 
I remember that one day he received a visit from an 
archeologist, who was a professor at Haarlem, This 
learned man, after standing some time in silence before 
one of Rude’s bas-reliefs, broke out into enthusiastic 
praises, giving the reasons for his admiration with a fire 
and enthusiasm rare ina Dutchman. I never saw Rude 
so ill at ease ; he seemed as if the were trying to excuse 
himself for the possession of his talents.” 

The gaiety and chcerfulness mentioned by M. Feignaux 
increased, as may be expected, after the happy marriage 
with Mdlle. Sophie Fremiet ; and though Rude had been 
energetic and industrious before this alliance, he became 
doubly energetic after it. Even the disappointments 
which occur to every one, and of which Rude had his full 
share, were powerless against his unshakable spirit of 
cheerfulness. Many promises had been held out to him 
which were never realised, but which had entailed great 
labour on his part in many sketches and inventions ; and 
when on each of these occasions he discovered that he 
had "been deceived, he used to say to his indignant pupils, 
“What does it signify? The really important matter . 
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gaily singing an old French refrain which grandly 
declares that it is only the weak who bend to the strokes 
of evil fortune. All his life he maintained the doctrine 
that art is its own reward, that the artist should harass 
himself as little as possible about any other, that ifhe has 
just means enough to enable him to work he ought to 
find his happiness in chat, which is itself an inestimable 
privilege. He was, therefore, in the highest and best 
sense an amateur, as all'the greatest and noblest artists 
are. He did not work for money ; he accepted money 
when it came, because he was not born rich, and could 
not follow so costly a pursuit as sculpture on his own 
means ; but the moncy was not his object, except just so 
far as it enabled him to work. He troubled himself just 
as little about public opifiion, being neither elated by its 
attention nor soured by its neglect.- Such a temper as 
that is worth more than fortune and fame to its pos- 
sessor.* ; 

Rude’s daily habits when at Brussels are described as 
follows by his pupil, M. Feignaux: “In summer he came 
to the studio at sunrise; at cight his breakfast was 
brought to him. Sometimes, when very busy, he con- 
tented himself with one or two rolls of bread and a little 


. 

* Amongst the disappointments alluded to in the text may be 
‘mentioned the following. The architect Vanderstraeten, in order 
to get Rude’s advice and assistance, encouraged him to believe that 
he would have various works to do which were never commissioned, 
and in consequence of these inducements the sculptor made models 
or drawings for many important profects ; including great figures 
of Agriculture and Navigation, four great bas-reliefs, the external 
decoration of a theatre, and various models of heads and orna- 
ments, As these projects weg: never carried out, the artist received 
no remuneration for them. 
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brandy, at noon he ate another roll, and at three o’clock 
he went to his dinner. At four or five o’clock he was in 
the studio again, and worked there until night. I used 
to go with him to the door, and he would say, when we 
separated, ‘M. Feignaux, the first to awake calls the 
other ? but it always happened that, in spite of all I 
could do, he was before me. So we walked through the 
silent streets at three o’clock in the morning. During 
all the summer season we began’work at sunrise. On 
Sundays he went into the country with his family, but 
on Monday he was at the studio with his accustomed 
regularity. He liked to be read to whilst he worked, 
and one or other of his pupils read to him every day. 
In the evening, when the day’s work was over, he drew 
and composed by lamplight, in the midst of his family, 
listening to music, What happy evenings they were, 
what affection and peace surrounded him !” 

The reader may observe here an artful economy of 
time. The sculptor delights in literature and music, but 
he manages so that these passions shall not steal an 
instant from his long hours of work. His pupils read to 
him whilst he models and carves, his wife plays to him 
whilst he sketches in the evening. The same economy 
of time may be observed in his readiness to begin work 
late in the day when the earlicr hours had been sacrificed. 
to other duties. He had often to go to Tervueren whilst 
the architectural works were in progress there. He 
would leave Brussels at feur or five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, in the worst of winter weather, go to Tervueren on 


foot, and return in the same way. “Anybody else,” says 
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having been an hour or two in the building with the 
architect, standing or walking all the time in mud or 
snow, would have rested himself when he got home. 
Rude went to his studio and said to me, ‘M. Feignaux, 
we will smoke a pipe, and before dusk I shall find time 
to do this thing or that.” 

I have not space to go into a very minute account of 
the sculptor’s artistic productiveness, and this is less a 
biography‘of the artist than a written portrait of the 
man. He found employment in Belgium, but was looked 
upon there as a political refugee, and received neither the 
honours nor the emoluments to which his extraordinary 
abilities might, in his own country, have entitled him. 
He attempted, on one occasion, to procure commissions 
from the royal family bly making a bust of the king from 
memory, after observing him at church during the 
sermon. ‘This bust he sent to the queen, and after 
the ‘expiration of some months, the receipt of it was 
acknowledged with a compliment; but there began and 
ended all the encouragement he received directly from 
the royal family. He was employed by the architect of 
the royal palaces, where he executed many works, chiefly 
bas-reliefs and ornaments, and he produced some works 
for the Belgifn Parliament House. These labours just 
enabled him to meet the double expenses of his studio 
and his home, but, notwithstanding the frugality of his 
way of living, he found it impossible to save money.* 

© Here is a brief list of Rude’s pfincipal labours during his resi- 
dence in Belgium, which may be of use to readers who travel. 

Patace of Tervueren. 


1, Outside, on the principal front. A great bas-relief of Melea- 
ger’s hunt, with two hunting trophies, all in stone. 
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His position was even worse than this simple statement 
can explain. Notwithstanding the commissions he had 
received, there was no substantial reason to expect even 








2, In the vestibule. A frieze of children, with garlands of flowers 
and fruits. 

3. In the rotunda, Eight bas-reliefs of the history of Achilles, 
Heads and figures placed in the ornaments of the ceiling. 

4. In the great drawing-room, Two heads, Romulus and Remus, 
and warlike attributes in the frieze. Rude also designed, though 
he did not execute, the painted subjects in the ceiling. 

5. In the dining-room. Figures holding shields over the doors. 

6. A marble chimney-piece in one of the rooms, I think the 
rotunda, but the account before me is not clear on this point. 


In the Royal Palace at Brussels, 

1. In the private staircases. The ornaments of the ceilings. 

2, In the vestibule. The arms ofthe Low Countries on the 
ceiling. bs 

3. In the banquet-hall. A great frieze of allegorical figures with 
garlands, such as Commerce, Navigation, Abundance, Truth, etc. 

4. In the ball-room. Figures of winged children playing on 
various instruments. 

5. In the Queen’s bedchamber. An elaborate marble chimney- 
piece, with a frieze of Loves playing with marine monsters, the 
supports have heads dressed with fruits in their hair, and bas-reliefs 
beneath them, This chimney-piece is one of the artist’s most im- 
portant works. 

in the Parliament House. : 

1. In the First Chamber. Two Genii holdingea clock-face in 
marble, for the chimney. 

2. In the Second Chamber. Two winged Genii, bearing the 
shield of the Low Countries. A figure a yard high, in metal, for a 
timepiece. The king’s bust, in marble. 

The works in the Second Chamber were destroyed by fire soon 
after their execution, and Rud? did them all over again, 


The Mint at Brussels. 
1, The pediment. Rude carved this in stone. 
2. The great busts of Vulcan and M@tcury. 
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so much as a continuation of the modest prosperity 
which he had hitherto enjoyed. There had been a 
certain limited quantity of work for him to do in Bel- 
gium; he had done it, and might now, very possibly, 
find himself face to face with a degree of poverty ap- 
proaching destitution. He had, therefore, no feeling of 
security, and was ready to’accept any change which 
might lead to an improvement in his prospects. 

In 1827,a French sculptor named Roman came to see 
Rude at Brussels, and the two friends talked over Rude’s 
affairs with perfect frarfkness, the result being an under- 
standing that in four months Roman was to come and 
fetch him, and they were to travel together to Paris. 
The appointment was kept with punctuality on both 
sides, and so it was tMat Rude returned to his native 
land after an exile of twelve years. _ 

His position was not by, any means brilliant. He had 
some reputation in Brussels, but none whatever in Paris ; 
he had no fortune, nothing, in short, té help him but his 
own intelligence and skill. He was beginning life anew 
at the age of forty-three, and -he had a wife and son to 
maintain. Youth was gone, with its wonderful clas- 
ticity, but the enthusiasm of art remained in all its 
freshness, and the habit of industry was there in con- 
firmed strength, after the labours of twelve strenuous 
years. Clearly the first thing to be done was to win 
some reputation in Paris. The Salon of 1828 was to 





For the Church of St#Etienne, at Lille. 
A carved pulpit, in wood, with five gigantic allegorical figures of 
Faith, Hope, etc., a bas-relief of the Stoning of Stephen ; and, to 
crown all, an archangel cight feet high, and two angels, 
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open in a few months—was there time to do anything ? 
Rude's old master, M. Cartelier, got him a commission 
for a statue of the Virgin for the church of St. Gervais, 
so he set to work vigorously and executed this, finishing 
it entirely and yet leaving himself six weeks for some 
work more in accordance with the classical tendencies . 
of his own genius, In those six weeks he executed, in 
plaster, the statue of Mercury putting on his talaria, 
which is now, in bronze, in the Louvre, I co not know 
any statue of Mercury, ancient or modern, which will 
bear comparison with this for the grace and energy of 
its inspiration, Many of the antique Mercuries are 
heavy and sleepy deities with no life in them, unless it 
be latent, and amongst modern sculptors there secms to 
be a very general persuasion fiat any young academy 
model may be turned into Mercury at a moment's 
notice by adorning his head with the petasus and his 
feet with the talaria. Rude’s Mercury is so light and 
strong at the sathe time, that you fcel how swift he must 
be and how indefatigable ; he is ready to start, he necds 
no urging, his agile form is Icaving the ground already ; 
in another instant, when the wings are fastened to the 
springing feet, he will flash through space like a sunbeam! 
Rapidly as this statue was executed, it presents no 
appearance of haste, or insufficient finish. Rude was 
careful and slow in his work generally, but he had the 
power of working with surprising rapidity when hurried. 
In the list of his works in Belgium the reader may have 
found the two great busts of Vulcan and Mercury for 
the Mint. M. Feignaux' his pupil, saw him make these 
busts, witnessed the whole Precess from beginning to 
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end, and his account of it is this. He says that Rude 
came into the stufio one morning early, according to 
his custom, and asked him to prepare clay. Whilst 
Feignaux was doing this, the master occupied himself 
with the construction of the armature (the internal 
skeleton of wood or metal which supports the clay), and 
then he asked Feignaux to pose, not as a model, but 
in order that the sculptor might refer to nature as he 
worked. These arrarfgements made, Rude laboured 
vigorously, and before the sun of that day had set the 
two great busts were finished.* 

To return to Rude’s labours for the Salon of 1828. 
He was ready in time, and exhibited. His work was 
appreciated, but it does not seem to have won anything 
approaching to populatity. However, so far as the 
artist’s own career was concerned, the success was suffi- 
cient, as it procured him employment. The next year 
he received from the Government the commission to 
execute a third of the frieze which goes round the Arc 
de PEtoile, and the whole of the ornamentation was en- 
trusted to him. He also got a commission for a marble 

© This equals the feats of rapidity which were performed by 
Rubens, Landseer, and Turner. In all these cases it is not the 
rapidity which is wonderful, but the combination of quality with 
speed, The busts were good cnough to sustain the reputation of a 
master sculptor in an important public building, and were probably 
more effective at the intended distance than more polished work 
would have been. In the study on Victor Jacquemont, the reader 
has met with an example of the same rapidity in a writer... T have 
just read some reminiscences of Corbet, the painter, in which one 
of his friends declares that he has seen him paint a landscape, from 


nature, a yard long, in a single sitting with the palette- -knife. This 
might be fairly true in colour and tone, but it could not have much 
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bust of Lapeyrouse for the marine museum, and a bust 
of David for the Louvre. “° 

That bust of Lapeyrouse, or rather the block of marble 
for it, had a powerful influence on the artist’s future 
career. The Government had given the marble, which 
was larger than necessary, so Rude cut a piece off which 
had the shape of a prism. The possession of this piece 
of marble was a constant stimulus to the poor sculptor. 
“Make something of me!” it said to him eontinually; 
and the answer was always, “What can I make of such 
an oddly-shaped block as thee? At length, after much 
pondcring, it occurred to Rude that there was just room 
in it for a little Neapolitan fisher-boy, playing with a 
tortoise; and as soon as this idea had suggested itself 
he determined to carry it into execution. 

I have not said_much hitherto about the sculptor’s 
wife. Some characters describe themselves better in an 
authentic sentence than the art of the biographer can 
describe them in pages of the most carcful writing, so 
Rude’s wife shall speak for herself. The marble was 
there for the new statue, but what about the current 
expenses whilst the artist was exccuting it? A block of 
marble is not like a lump of clay—it cannot be fashioned 
between the rising and the setting of the sun. There 
were house expenses and studio expenses, the wages of 
the carver, and all to be paid—out of what? “If neces- 
sary, we will sell the linen off our backs!” said Madame 
Rude. After that answer we know the woman. 

The statue was exhibited in 1833. It was an immense 
success. It may not be quite literally true that the 
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and found himself famous,” but it is, I believe, the exact 
truth, that at the beginning of a certain fortnight in the 
spring of 1833, our hero was a perfectly obscure artist, 
whereas at the end of the same fortnight he was the 
most popular sculptor in France. It was the time of 
the great warfare between the Classics and Romantics, 
and both parties claimed him. The Classics said: 
“This is the calm unexaggerated art, the perfection of 
form that we desire.” Tine Romantics said: “ This is not 
a servile imitation of Greck or Roman work, it is modern, 
and has the breath of life.” The general public, outside 
of this warfare of the schools, was satisfied with the 
simple enjoyment of an exquisite conception realised 
with the most consummate skill and refinement. The 
Government set its seat to the gencral opinion by pur- 
chasing the work for the Luxembourg, and conferring 
the cross of the Legion of Honour on the now successful 
and celebrated artist. 

There is a tragic element in human life which intrudes, 
like an awful shadow, at those times when happiness 
seems spread before us like a feast. You labour for 
twenty years, you grasp the prize at last, you realise the 
dreams of youth in statue, picture or book ; or you have 
become a ruler of men, and havea great following in the 
State. It may be a superstition to believe that at such 
a moment of attained fruition some dreadful misfortune 
is more espccially probable; but it frequently so happens 
that, whether probable or nots such a misfortune occurs. 
Who does not remember a score of instances in which the 
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- year 1833 found him stricken by.a blow so terrible that 
it benumbed his faculties of pride‘and pleasure. His 
son had died before his statue was finished. The 
sculptor had courage enough to complete his work, but 
his gaiety was gone, and the merry playfulness with 
which, in any preceding year, he would have received 
the red ribbon, and the money, and the celebrity, had 
given place to a silent acceptance of an endless sorrow. 
Never, in after life, could he bear to speak about his boy. 
Years afterwards, a young man from Burgundy, who 
had known Rude's son during his short visits there, came 
to the studio and mentioned this intimacy, thinking it 
might recommend him to Rude’s goodwill. The bereaved 
father, in whose presence all who knew him had care- 
fully avoided the subject, loolted at his visitor with an 
expression of such, pain and reproach that it made him 
burst into tears, . 

We may remember this’ date, then, the carly months 
of 1833,as the time when Success and Sorrow both came 
to change the flavour of the artist’s life. He was never to 
be merry again, but never again neglected ; the wolf of 
poverty would be kept away from the door, but Holbein’s 
grim skeleton visitor had entered it and taken away his 
boy. It is possible that this coincidence may have left 
in Rude’s mind a certain contempt for fame and wealth, 
as vanities incapable of giving any effectual consolation 
It is certain that few artists have worked in such a 
temper as that which now became the habit of his mind. 
He loved his art still, and laboured in it manfully, but 
with the most complete. unworldliness of motive. His 
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tions of the artistic career. Henceforth the unfailing 
character of his mind was a sustained elevation and dig- 
nity in which he took refuge to husband its powers of 
resistance. Firmly resolved to let no petty anxieties 
disturb his peace, he lived habitually aloof from the 
petty jealousics which torment the lives of artists, and 
willingly retreated into a laborious solitude, if that can 
be called solitude which was cheered by the faithful 
affection of a few most sincere friends and the devotion 
of a wife who had the birth and breeding of a gentle- 
woman and the culture of an accomplished artist. 
Thicrs was Louis Philippe’s minister in those days, 
and he had a delicate taste in sculpture, which he could 
appreciate and understand. He liked Rude’s work, and 
gave him a commission f immense importance, nothing 
less than all the “grande sculpture” for the Arc de 
Triomphe. Rude made sixty sketches, to ascertain what 
the Government wanted, and then some finished drawings. 
When it became known that the whole had been en- 
trusted to one artist, the jealousy of his rivals was at 
once awakened, and Thiers was so plagued by them that 
he divided the commission for the trophies into two 
parts, one being given to Rude (the side looking to 
Paris), the other to Etex. After that came other intrigues 
which deprived Rude of the half of his own side, so that 
finally he only executed one of the four groups, the 
“Chant du Départ.” He bore these disappointments 
with his usual serenity, and considered that as he liked 
to finish his work well, and the time was limited, it was 
perhaps as fortunate that he should only have one group 
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Most readers who have visited Paris will remember 
the Arc de l’Etoile, and few will have seen it without 
feeling that, in spite of the good taste of its architecture, 
and the finish of its figure sculpture, it still looks incom- 
plete. So huge a mass needs some crowning ornament 
to come more lightly against the sky. On the occasion 
of an imperial féte during the Second Empire, a tem- 
porary eagle was erected upon it with outspread wings, 
and when the night came this eagle waS splendidly 
illuminated. It is evident that the most appropriate 
ornament would be the same thing in a permanent form 
—a gigantic eagle in gilded bronze, with wings displayed 
and talons grasping a globe ; and it is curious that under 
the Second Empire, when such immense expenses were 
incurred for the decoration of Paris, this was not carried 
into execution. Louis Philippe wanted to put the Gallic 
cock on the top of the arch} which would have been an 
error for various reasons, and Rude boldly opposed the 
king on this point. Rude insisted upon the eagle ; his 
advice was not taken, but at any rate he saved the work 
from the absurdity of being crowned by the noisy little 
sultan of the dunghill. The inappropriateness of the 
decoration would have been obvious to every one, as the 
arch is exclusively a monument to the fame of the im- 
perial armies. Rude did not hesitate to say this plainly 
to the king. 

The habits of the artist’s life in Paris were exactly the 
same as they had been Belgium. He worked all day 
incessantly, and refreshed his mind by intercourse with a 
few friends, and by the -still sweet, though saddened, 
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observance of the Sunday’s rest—not so strictly, of 
course, as a Scotchman would observe it, but still in 
entire abstinence from labour, and in harmless recreation 
with those who knew and loved him. To mark the dif- 
ference more completely between Sunday and the other 
days of the week, he rented a little country-house ina 
very quiet out-of-the-way village in the valley of the 
Biévre,* where no Parisians went to disturb the rustic 
peace. Rude set off manfully every Saturday evening, 
and did the whole distance on foot ; his wife and his 
youngest niece, Martine Vanderhaert, whom about this 
time he adopted as a daughter, followed in one of the 
milk-carts returning from Paris to Cachan, the village 
where the sculptor’s humble “maison de campagne” 
was situated. This weekly change of air and surround- 
ings was probably beneficial to his health, which had 
begun to suffer from the inalady of those who think 
and toil too much, and who feel the sorrows of life too 
acutely. Notwithstanding his naturally robust constitu- 
tion, still apparently as strong as ever, the nervous 
system had begun to show signs of yielding, and from 
1833 to 1842 it often tormented him with those severe 
sufferings, more difficult to bear than pain, for which 
people have no pity because they Icave no trace. He 
worked on courageously, in spite of them, though at 
times they became alarming; and it is possible that 
this persevérance may have laid the foundation of a later 
trouble. - 

Our reader will remember that Rude’s devotion to the 


® The Biévre is a stream which flows into the Seine. 
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family of his benefactor, in the year 1815, had prevented 
him from going to Rome, which his position as Grand 
Prix entitled him to do at the expense of the State. 
During the years of his residence at Paris his annual ex- 
cursion had been to sec M. Fremiet at Mons. In 1842 
he was persuaded to go to Italy, as his wife and friends 
thought the journey would be useful and pleasant to 
him. We may suspect that there must have been a 
little innocent feminine ruse on dis wife’s past to get him 
in motion towards the south, for she accompanied him 
as far as Burgundy, as if with the intention of. sharing 
the whole excursion, but when she got into her native 
province, she suddenly discovered that the journey to 
Italy would be expensive, that she was not very well, 
and had better stay where she “was, and that her husband 
must go on withaut her, in the socicty of his friend, M. 
Camille ‘Bouchet. All this arrangement, probably 
planned long beforehand, betrays the craft and subtlety 
of a woman, and her affectionate self-denial. 

The two friends travelled from Lyons to Arles by 
boat on the Rhone, onc of the finest voyages in Europe, 
now generally abandoned for a corner in the night train. 
At Arles they took boat again for Marseilles, and for 
the first time in his life Rude beheld the Mediterranean, 
which to his classic mind was like no other water in the 
world. The travellers seem to have gone to Naples first 
by stcamer, coasting the shores of Italy from Genoa and 
Leghorn southwards. {hey walked incessantly, secing 
the collections with the greatest interest; but Rude 


studied and admired works of art almost invariably in 
J 
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silence,* so that few of his remarks have been preserved. 
They returned by Rome, Venice, and the Simplon. Un- 
luckily, for the reason just given, the materials for an 
account of Rude’s impressions are so scanty that it is not 
worth while to dwell upon them. 

A remarkable result of the Italian journey was that’ 
after seeing so much of the real antique, the sculptor 
could no longer endure his composition of “ Aristeus 
lamenting his bees,” which had won him the prize in 
1812. He consequently destroyed this figure, that he 
might be vexed by the sight of it no more. The reader 
will please observe that it was precisely the clearer per- 
ception of the true classical spirit of antiquity which 
made Rude unable to tolerate any longer the pedantic 
pseudo-classicism of modérn academic teaching, 

Just at this time a number of young men who under- 
stood the work of his maturity, and who had been the 
pupils of another cminent sculptor, David of Angers, 
entreated Rude to open an atelier as a school for them, 
since that of David was now closed. Rude had too 
much perspicacity not to sec the defects of the system, 
and before accepting the proposition, he answered, with 
his usual clearness, to the following effect : “ The word 
atelier, as the habits of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries have caused it to be understood, signifies a sort 
of contract between the master on the one hand and the 


* On one occasion, being much tormented by a garrulous Parisian 
collector whom he met in-the Sixtine Chapel, he endured the wordy 
enthusiasm for a time ; -but a final outburst about Michael Angelo’s 
glorious independence of the model was too much for him, and he 
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pupils on the other, by which the pupils tacitly under- 
take to learn, before all things, respect and adoration 
for their teacher, to celebrate his merits, and copy his 
performances, The master, on his part, undertakes to 
use his official influence in their favour, to get work for 
them, and make the road to official honours easier to 
them ; a contract which reproduces in our day the old 
Roman arrangement between the patrician and his 
clients.” After this preface, Rude proceeded*to explain 
that he would enter into no such tacit understanding, 
which appeared to him simply pernicious, and that his 
teaching, so far from imposing a set system, would aim 
simply at.enabling the pupil to think and work for him- 
_Self as soon as possible in perfect independence. To 
this the pupils answered, in a l&tter which was a model 
of good taste, reiterating their request ; and that decided 
him.* The students were so Tumerous that when Rude 
* According to the French atelier system, the place where the 
pupils work is not the studio of the master. He works in his private 
studio, uninterrupted by his pupils, who study together on the 
mutual-enlightenment principle in a bare room which he visits 


occasionally, and which may be miles away from his own residence. 
The letter to Rude, mentioned in the text, is worth reprinting. 


“MONSIEUR, 

“Les élaves de Vatelier David, tous bien convaincus qu'il 
n’y a que M. Rude qui puisse continuer ce que leur maitre a fait 
jusqu’’ ce jour, viennent le prier de nouveau de vouloir bien les 
accepter pour éléves, Ils déclarent en ocutre & M. Rude que les 
paternelles et bienveillantes observations qu’il a voulu leur faire dans 
un esprit’ de sollicitude extréme, les ont vivement touchés; mais 
quaprés Jes avoir suffisament muries dans leur pensée, ils persis- 

tent toujours & ne vouloir d’autre maitre que lui. 
“En conséquence, ils s’empressent d’assurer M. Rude qu’ils ne 
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admitted them to work under him they filled two large 
rooms. He directed this school of art for ten years, and 
through it exercised a great and beneficial influence on 
the French sculpture of the present day. The combina- 
tion of classic grace with a lively sense of reality and a 
sufficiently marked individualism which distinguishes 
the best French sculpture now may be traced, in great 
measure, to Rude’s precepts and example. 

If this volume had been a work of art I should have 
given a chapter to Rude’s system of teaching, which I 
firmly believe to be the soundest of all systems, and 
which, though the art he professed is that of the sculptor, 
is in its method and spirit just as applicable to painting. 
The old principle, or habit, was to begin with the study 
of detail, by making ees, noses, ears, etc. to be after- 
wards agglomerated in the mind till it possessed the 
concrete notion of a human figure. David, the painter, 
taught in this way, and no Frenchman, in David's time, 
taught in any other. Rude reversed this by beginning 
with the study of the whole, in its proportions, taking 
the masses first, and the details afterwards.* The reader 





donner, et le prient d’agréer expression de leur profond respect et 
de leur inaltérable reconnaissance.” 
(Here follow the signatures.) 

* The same principle is applicable to the studies pursued in uni- 
versities—to history, for example—and it was very much insisted 
upon at one time by Jacotot, whose name is connected with it. 
Hence it has been inferred that Rude’s method was adopted from 
Jacotot, but this was not the case, *Rude’s method was simply the 
result of his own artistic convictions, but after 1830 he came to 
know Jacotot personally (wLen they lived as next-door neighbours 
in the same street, Rue @Enfer, at Paris), and then there wasa 
close agreement between them on the subject of education, and 
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will now perceive how the principle may be applied to 
painting, even to landscape. If Rude had been a land- 
scape-painter he would not have begun with leaves and 
twigs, but with the great masses of foliage in their broad 
relations of light and shade. He taught his pupils to 
draw their figures life-size on great black canvases with 
a piece of chalk at the end of a stick. This reminds one 
of Meissonier, who, though his pictures are small, 
makes his studies life-size. ° , bs 

An ardent admirer of Napoleon I., who lived at the 
village of Fixin, near Dijon, and had been a grenadier at 
Elba during the Emperor's exile there, determined to 
erect a bronze monument to his old master at his 
private expense. M. Noisot, the enthusiastic Burgun- 
dian who conceived this remarkable idea, was by no 
means a rich man, and the mere expense of casting the 
bronze, not to speak of the cartist’s remuneration, was 
of itself quite enough to make a serious breach in his 
fortune. Luckily for M. Noisot, Rude’s own enthusiasm 
for the captive of St. Helena was equal to the occasion 
Rude gave his time and talent for nothing. M. Noisot 
found the money for the casting, and the statue now 
actually exists in the place they selected for it. The 
site had suggested the work. During a visit which the 
sculptor had paid to the rural proprictor in 1844, at his 
country home at the village of Fixin, six miles from 
Dijon, they had taken a walk together, on the elevated 
rocky ground of the Cétad’Or, and M. Noisot had ex- 





Rude applied Jacotot’s method to the general education of his niece, 
Mdlle. Martine Vanderhaert, the resu& being so satisfactory that 
he was a zealous advocate of the method ever after. 
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pressed his regret that France had erected no monument 
to Napoleon since his death. “I should like to buy a 
statue of him, and place it just here,” he said, “facing 
the Alps and Italy!” The fire of this enthusiasm was 
contagious, and the sculptor answered with a positive 
promise: “TI will make your Emperor myself!” 

Very few artists would have kept such a promise 
when it came to the long labour of realising the sudden 
idea, but Rude kept ,it faithfully, and the work in 
bronze was actually inaugurated on the rocky hill in 
September, 1847. 

The Dijon people had the good taste to seize the 
opportunity, and give a public banquet to the artist. 
Two busts were placed on the table; one of them was 
that bust of Monnier ¢ne engraver, which has already 
been mentioned in the earlier pages of this biography as 
the first commission kindly given to the young artist by 
M. Fremiet, the other was that of his earliest friend and 
helper, M. Devosge, in his grave when the banquet was 
held, but succeeded by his son, who sat at the head of 
the table, as the rightful president of the feast.* 

The reader may like to know what was the appearance 
of the hero of the day ; he may like to have some de- 
scription of him as he stood to return thanks for the 
honours rendered by his native city. Since Leonardo 
da Vinci the arts have never been followed by a more 
remarkable-looking man. His body, which in earlier 
life had been that of an athlete, had now becdéme too 


* Rude’s father had of course died many years before, but I 
cannot tell the reader at what date. It will be remembered that he 
was struck with paralysis hen the sculptor was still very young, 
probably in the year 1803. 
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heavy for such feats as that which he proposed to 
himself when he wanted to paint, without scaffolding, the 
weathercock of the royal tower. Still, he was strong and 
active for an old man, a vigorous walker, and able to 
bear the long day of physical labour without fatigue. 
He stood erect, straight as a pillar, and looked as 
courageous as he really was, The head was magnificent. 
It had become extremely bald, retaining only a fringe 
of hair, like that of a monk, and, it exhibiteé¢ a superb 
cranial development, grandly modelled, with a great 
breadth about the temples. He wore a black velvet cap 
towards the back of the crown, leaving the forehead 
disengaged. The eyes were lively, frank, penetrating, 
and looked every one straight in the face, “but without 
" aggression,” says one who knew him; the cyebrows were 
thick, and quite black, in contrast with an immense 
beard of the purest white, which fell in broad masses, 
like a cascade, over his powerful chest, and down to the 
middle of his person. The nose was thick and strong 
rather than refined, and the neck was “like that of a 
bull.” 

The vast white beard was so grand in its masses that 
no painter could see it without wishing that Rude had 
been a model instead of an artist, and hereby hangs a 
tale. Ingres, the famous painter, knew Rude well 
enough, but Madame Ingres did not know him, so one 
day when he came to call, she made him sit down in the 
entrancé, and went to tell ger husband. 

“Who is persecuting me?” growled the painter, who 
hated interruption. “It is a river-god who is waiting,” 
answered the lady, who had taleen Rude for a model. 
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The river-god overheard this, and so far justified his 
title that he laughed till the tears flowed down his 
cheeks. But however advantageous a noble beard 
might have been to_a model, such an appendage was, 
in those days, detrimental to an artist. It was not 
considered respectable, it had a revolutionary aspect, 
the “respectable” world used the razor. The shaven 
Academicians excluded the sculptor, saying, “We can- 
not admit-the man with the beard.” 

Ihave mentioned the two busts on the table. At 
that time these busts were the only works by the artist 
in his native city. Notwithstanding the enthusiasm at 
the banquct, the people at Dijon had been sufficiently 
cool about their townsman’s success in life, and (with the 
noble exceptions of MM. Devosge and Fremiet) had 
purchased none of his works, There is very little en- 
thusiasm about the art of sculpture anywhere, so we: 
cannot blame the Dijon people much. They probably 
had little confidence in their own judgment, and waited 
till the fame of the sculptor was beyond dispute ; besides, 
we all know how small a place sculpture holds in modern 
life, how few private persons buy statues anywhere. A 
bust is the usual limit of such private purchasing as 
there is. 

The common council of Dijon did what the circum- 
stances scemed to require. It took upon itself to 
represent the public, and gave Rude a commission for a 
marble group, leaving the subject to his own choice. 
The sum allowed for this purpose was £1200, not more 
than a fair price for the group which now adorns the 
Dijon museum, yet a considerable sum for a provincial 
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municipality to give. Rude took for his subject, “ Hebe 
playing with Jupiter’s eagle,” and produced one of the 
most exquisitely refined, one of the most perfectly deli- 
cate and elegant works that give lustre to his native 
land. It seems almost a contradiction that Rude, whose 
own personal characteristics were pre-cminently those of 
power, should have taken especial pleasure in the grace 
of unmuscular forms like the slight limbs of Hebe, who 
is only just sufficiently developed to escape meagreness. 
The same taste, however, is exhibited in other works of 
his, especially in the glorious figure of “ L’Amour Domi- 
nateur du Monde,” in which, with admirable tact, he has 
chosen to represent Love as frail in himself, but govern- 
ing the world by his haughty and imperial air.* 
Although Rude had been an Ardent Bonapartist in the 
time of the first Emperor, and had represented him in 
the Fixin monument as on the rock of St. Helena, his 
eagle fallen from the clouds and expiring convulsively 
close by, the sculptor’s Bonapartism ended with the 
death of his hero, in whom he did not see the Emperor, 
but the brilliant first soldier of the revolution.+ In 1848 
this romantic admiration for the hero of Austerlitz had 
become simply an historic enthusiasm, such as any onc 
may feel for a great soldier who will fight no more, 
without influencing his opinion about the politics of the 
present hour. Rude’s democratic instincts threw him 
* This beautiful statue is now in the museum of Dijon, to which 


it was bequeathed by M. Angtole Devosge, who presided at the 
banquet of 1847. 


+ The Fixin statue is entirely military, not in the least imperial. 
“Napoleon is draped in the Maréngo cloak over the uniform of the 
Chasseurs de la Garde ; the military Wt and sword lie near him. 
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naturally on the side of the republicans in 1848. He 
declared himself “ démocrate radical,” took the warmest 
interest in that premature attempt to found a liberal 
Government in France, and in obedience to a desire of 
the new authorities, rapidly made a colossal statue of 
the Republic to be placed under the cupola of the 
Pantheon, In the “journées de Juin” this statue (which 
was nothing but an effective sketch on a colossal scale) 
was shattered, ominously enough, by the first cannon- 
ball, and the artist was never remunerated for his 
Jabour: 

Little need be said about him as a politician. The 
whole of his political creed was an enthusiasm for popular 
rights which in such a country as France made him in- 
evitably hostile to the oM{ monarchy. In 1848 Frénch 
republicanism had the heat of metal just fused, which 
has not yet had time to solidify into its definite forms, 
and to cool as it solidifies. Without the enthusiasm of 
that epoch the country would never have possessed the 
constituted liberties of the present ; but the republicans 
of those days, however useful as pioneers, were without 
political experience. Whether old or young in years, 
they were all politically immature, The republicanism 
of 1848 was a creed believed in passionately, a creed 
that men were ready to suffer for and die for, but it was 
not yet a practical philosophy. Silvestre spoke of 
Rude’s political ideas as “ generous illusions.” We know 
very little about them in detail, we only know that he 
was passionately earnest in politics, on the democratic 
side, and that sometimes, when talking on the subject, 
he would explode in sush fiery eloquence that his niece 
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feared it might do him harm. In this, as in some other 
matters, he remained unaffectedly plebeian. 

But, whatever may have been the sculptor’s political 
aspirations, they never turned him aside from his daily 
labour. He was not one of those artists, often met with 
in French towns in tinfes of political excitement, who 
quit their work to go and talk about politics in cafés 
from morning till night. Ryde was still, before all 
things, the patient and Iaborioys workman,*and instead 
of taking rest, as old age advanced upon him, he worked, 
if possible, harder than ever, having more commissions 
to exccute, and still resolutely refusing to spoil his work 
by hurry. His way of life from 1848 to the day of his 
death was that of extreme retirement in the midst of 
Paris. He lived as he had lived at Brussels, working 
always from sunrise to sunset, even in the longest days, 
with only a short interruptioa for a simple repast. His ~ 
amusements, as before, were reading and music, to both 
which he was simply a listener, though an attentive 
listener. " Amongst the readings which he preferred were 
translations from the Greek and Latin classics, and the 
history of Napoleon’s wars. A sculptor, constantly at 
work on clay or marble, has not time to give himself 
much intellectual culture, and, notwithstanding Rude’s 
creditable taste for literature, it would be an error to 
suppose that he ever acquired that easy familiarity with 
events and ideas which constitutes real intellectual ex- 
perience. The letter ingwhich he makes his political 
profession of faith is distinctly ot that of a trained 
thinker.- He rejects with contempt the idea of shades 
of opinion in politics, affirming tNat he has “never under- 

14 
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stood them,” A trained thinker would not have written 
that, he would have been too well aware that in matters 
of opinion shades and tints are as various, and as im- 
portant, as they are-in Berlin wools, and that the 
classification of the two or three primary colours, though 
convenient for simple minds,“is both arbitrary and 
unjust. 

These latter years of -Rude’s life were roquiedy happy. 
His health’ was regular, the nervous sufferings having 
worn themselves out, and left, apparently, no evil effect 
behind. He had given up his little country-house in the 
valley of the Biévre, because his niece had to be in Paris 
on Sundays, and it was not in the old man’s tastes to 
separate himself much from his little household ; how- 
ever, as he retained his vigorous powers of pedestrianism, 
he often explored his favourite valley-still. 

So the time passed with’ him, in the quiet routine of 
habit, until the Universal Exhibition of 1855. 

Ever gince 1848, the Jury for the Salon had been elec- 
tive, and such was the general confidence in Rude’s 
knowledge of art, and in his high-minded probity and 
impartiality, that his name alway received more votes 
than any other, and he came out regularly at the head 
of the list. This was a profound satisfaction to him, as 
it proved in the most indubitable way how generally his 
judgment and his character were appreciated by artists 
of all kinds. Accepting the task imposed upon him as 
a sacred trust, he devoted himrelf, without the slightest 
consideration for his own health, to the very fatiguing 
labours which it imposed upon him. It was the same 
for the Universal Exhibition of 1855. He was on the 
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jury, and discharged the duties of the position with such 
a conscientious attention to the merits of the works of 
art before him, that a dangerous degree of fatigue was 
the result. Instead of resigning. his post on the first 
symptoms, he went on without regard to them, trusting 
to ultimate recovery when he had an opportunity for 
repose. 

The Exhibition in the Champs Elysées was at a con- 
siderable distance from Rude's home in the Rued’ Enfer, 
but he had always been accustomed to go on foot in 
Paris. Now, however; he found himself seized with 
sudden weakness on the road between the Exhibition 
and his residence, and this repeatedly, so that he was 
obliged to take a cab. Anqther symptom was that 
whilst at work in his studio he Was observed to stop and 
turn pale suddenlyr 

The hand of Death was 6n him, yet it kindly, as it 
were, refrained from exercising the last fatal pressure on 
the organs of life until the old man had récewed the 
reward of his long labours. By forty-seven votes out of 
fifty, the members of the international jury awarded to 
him the first of the four great medals. of honour. It was 

_ a splendid recompense to receive in the sight of Europe, 
and it pleased the veteran immensely.* 

On Tuesday the 30th of October he was present at 


* He had exhibited his “ Neapolitan Fisher-boy Playing with a 
Tortoise,” in marble, his “ Mgrcury putting on the Talaria,” in 
bronze, and a bust of his niece, Madame Cabet, in marble. 
Madame Cabet had “been adopted by Rude in her girlhood, when 
she was Mdlle. Martine Vanderhaért. M. Pau] Cabet, her hus- 
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the official dinner given by the Minister of the Interior 
to the members of the jury. He felt unwell, and went 
home as soon as he could in a carriage. On his arrival 
he had to sit down on the stairs, from an attack of 
faintness. The doctor recommended rest in bed, and 
noticed some symptoms of bronchitis. On the Saturday 
morning Rude felt well again, asked for a basin of soup, 
dressed himself, and telked of going to the studio. 
After having taken the-soup he began to smoke, then 
he coughed and complained of feeling uncomfortable. 
The expression of his face alarmed Madame Rude, who 
sent for her niece’s husband and the doctor. “I suffer 
here,” said the patient, pointing to the heart; then he 
stretched out his limbs,.and all was over. This hap- 
pened at ten o'clock ih the morning, on the 3rd of 
November, 1855, in the presence of Madame Rude and 
her nephew, M. Cabet. | 

And now came.a trial for that heroic woman, such as 
few person§ in the world of either sex would have the 
resolution to accept or the fortitude to endure. Her 
niece, who had been to Rude as a daughter, and loved 
him as a daughter may love a tender and indulgent 
father, was lying in the same house in a precarious con- 
dition, having just given birth to her first child. The 
doctors affirmed that if at that critical time she had to 
bear any strong emotion, the consequences would pro- 
bably be fatal. And now let the reader imagine Madame 
Rude’s position. If. she comm$nicated the dreadful news 
she inflicted certain injury and probable death, if she 
simply stayed away from- her niece’s bedside, the 
immediate consequencé would be to produce a dan- 
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gerous anxiety, which could not but go on increasing. 
There was only one safe course, but it required a degree 
of resolution almost beyond the powers of humanity. 
Madame Rude was told that she must hide her hus- 
band’s death from her niece, and she determined to 
obey, so she went to the bedside day after day, for four- 
teen long days, talking cheerfully, hiding her sorrow, 
never betraying it by a tear or a tone of sadness, answer- 
ing Madame Cabet’s ceaseless Questions abcut her uncle 
with fibs that she had to invent as excuses for his con- 
tinued absence, wearing, not her widow’s mourning, but 
the dress of happier days, talking with pleasant anticipa- 
tion of the little feast they had all been looking forward 
to at the baptism, when Rude was to have been god- 
father—an event which had pleased him as much as his 
great medal, All, this might have been comparatively 
easy if Madame Rude had not loved her husband, but 
she had loved him from her: girlhood with an unceasing 
devotion, and his death was the most cruel blow that 
remorseless Fate could have dealt upon her. Try, then, 
to imagine the heroic strength of will which could go 
through all that acting for fourteen days to save a 
precious life! In the authentic stories of womanly for- 
titude I never read of anything more sublime.* 

* T remember a case somewhat similar which came accidentally, 
twenty years ago, within the range of my own experience. I had 
to see a man in Paris on business and was told by the servant that 
he was not at home, but that his wife would replace him. She did 
‘so, very efficiently, and in ans‘ver to my inquiries about him, replied 
simply that he was absent. For several weeks every applicant was 
treated as I had been—the gentleman was always “ absent,” but his 


wife did what was wanted as well-as he could have done it had he 
been there. At last it was discovered that the absent husband had 
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Madame Rude was a well-trained and able painter. 
Partly in consequence of their extremely retired kind of 
life, partly because she was overshadowed by the greater 
fame of her husband, she never received that degree of 
public recognition to which her qualities as an artist 
fairly entitled her. She painted portraits well, and she 
left at Brussels, in the royal palace of Tervueren, and in 
the library of the Duke of Arenberg, works of a more 
elevated ckaracter. Besides these, she painted other 
composed pictures after her return to Paris. 

Rude is interesting as a strong and original character, 
even for those who take no interest in art. He seems 
almost out of place in modern times, with his antique 
simplicity and independence. In an age when men 
struggle frantically for ¢he means of luxury, and use 
their utmost ingenuity to advance in the world’s estima- 
tion by plotting for the praise of coteries and newspapers, 
Rude concerned himself neither-about wealth nor about 
notoriety, but was content to do the best work he could, to 
preserve his own dignity, and leave the rest to fortune. 
You may often find artists and men of letters who are 
content to suffer poverty that they may pursue a beloved 
occupation, but the indifference to notoriety is rarer. 





really been dead all the time, and that his widow, who had a family 
of young children to provide for, had heroically taken this means of 
winning confidence in her own abilities. Had she openly an- 
nounced her intention of succeeding to her husband, people would 
have placed no confidence in her ari gone elsewhere, but by the 
time his death became generally known she had won confidence 
enough to secure her children’s bread. The reader may imagine 
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Rude was not indifferent to fame, fairly and honourably 
won ; the great medal of 1855 was joy and gladness to 
him in the last days of his life ; but he had an absolute 
disdain for the sort of notoriety which is procured by 
scheming and intriguing, by giving dinners to journalists, 
by elbowing one’s way in the saloons of ministers, by 
flattering the occupant of a throne. He belonged so 
little to his own age, that he simply put his best energies 
into his work, and was willing tb let that angwer for him, 
never once doing anything to push himself or advertise 
himself in any way whatever, either in general society, 
in the cliques of artists, or in the press. There has never 
been an instance amongst celebrated men of a dignity 
more firmly and consistently maintained throughout the 
course of a long life. He did nt refuse to receive public 
writers into his house, he admitted them even to his 
friendship, but it was always.on the expressed condition 
that they should not say anything about him or his 
works in print. This was his way of protecting himself 
against, the flattery of friends, or the biased appreciation 
of those who were grateful to him for his kindness. M. 
Fremiet, his father-in-law, was an able writer for the 
press, and wrote on art for ten years at Brussels, but 
never once mentioned Rude or his works, well knowing 
that praise from so friendly a source would be displeasing 
to the sculptor’s delicate sense of what was becoming. 
He became accidentally acquainted with an eminent 
writer in Paris, and they Jiked each other so much that 
a close friendship would have been formed if Rude had 
not resolutely denied himself this pleasure. “M 
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public would believe that his decisions were those of a 
friend, and I myself should think so too.” He disliked 
camaraderie, which is bad enough in England, but a 
monstrous evil in France.* He had no fear of the 
venomous éreinteurs of the French press, and simply 
shut his door upon them when they presented .them- 
selves, telling them he would have nothing to do with 
swindlers, In this way he paralysed the action of his 
friends in Ifis favour, and increased the acerbity of his 
enemies, whom he never attempted to conciliate. His 
conviction was that journalists, even when honour- 
abie and sincere, formed their opinions simply from a 
literary point of view, quite outside of all modes of 
thinking properly applicable to sculpture, and he cared 
so little for what any weiter might have to say about 
him, that when a critic presented him with a reprint of 
his articles, in two volumes; the volume which dealt with 
his own works was found, after -his death, with all the 
leaves still uncut. “Ido my very best,” he said, “and 
praises could neither make me do more nor better, 
whercas censure would trouble me. If my works are 
good, they will endure ; if not, all the laudation in the 
world would not save them from oblivion.” This may 
be true, but an artist has temporary and present, as well 

* “ Camaraderie” is the help given to each other, by comrades, 
to the detriment of merit outside their little clique. For example: 
if, in an Academy of Arts, the Academicians were to elect comrades 
for friendship’s sake, to the exclusion of more meritorious artists, 
that would be camaraderie; and if, ifla literary journal, the books 


or articles of a friend or contributor were mentioned as being im- 
portant, whén literary works of really greater importance, by out- 
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as posthumous interests ; and Rude injured both himself 
and his wife by his sturdy independence. He never 
would do anything to be elected an Academician, though 
it is customary to “ poser sa candidature,” and pay visits 
to get votes. His independence, and his prodigious 
beard, kept him out of the Institute. 

Rude’s philosophy, about wealth was remote indeed 
from that which generally prevails in the nineteenth 
century. “I have not yet,” hé said, “met with rich 
people who consider themselves rich enough, and it has 
always been so if we may believe the writings of the 
ancients. And why do men desire riches, if not to arrive 
at a state of contentment, at a feeling of satisfying pos- 
session? But if every man, whatever may be his wealth, 
has never enough, according tS his own opinion, it is 
proved that this feeling of contentment does not depend 
upon riches in themsclves. Can I hesitate between the 
two lines of conduct before mé? One of the two would 
be to acquire a great fortune—a very difficult thing to 
do, and I am not certain of success. If I succeeded, I 
should be no better off, for the example of all the ages 
proves that the more a man has, the more he desires to 
have. The other line of conduct would be to try to 
consider myself rich enough as I am, which costs in- 
finitely less anxiety, and disturbs nothing in my way of 
life.” Having argued the matter in this way with him- 
self, he made his choice of contented mediocrity, and 
adhered to it. Just before Thiers fell from power under 
Louis Philippe, he said to Rude, “ You have had a disap- 
pointment about the Arc de Triomphe ; cannot I give you 
some compensation in a comm*sion whilst I am still a 
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minister? You have never been to Italy ; would you 
like a mission to Rome?” Rude answered simply that 
he needed nothing. The day before he had examined 
the state of his fortune, and found that his savings now 
gave him no less than 448 of annual interest. Of 
course, with so handsome an income as that, a man 
needs no favour from any Government. 

The moral and philosophical side of Rude’s character 
directed his admirations quite as much as his artistic 
feeling. When at Rome it pleased him to retrace the 
steps of Nicolas Poussin, and he talked of him con- 
tinually; not merely because he liked his art, but 
because Poussin’s character was remarkable for its in- 
tegrity and independence. 

Rude’s disinterestednéss showed itself in many actions 
of his life, but seldom more prettily than in the matter 
of a statue of Louis XIil, at the age of seventeen, 
executed for a very generous and high-minded noble- 
man, the Duc de Luynes. This statue, which was in 
pure silver, and the size of life, cost Rude £480, in- 
dependently of the cost of the silver, yct he only 
charged the Duke £240. The Duke seems to have 
suspected that his artist-friend was really making him a 
present, for he sent him £400. Here is another anecdote 
of the same kind. M. Thiers had asked Rude to let him 
have a reproduction of the Mercury for his private col- 
lection. The sculptor accepted the order, and im- 
mediately set to work upon a rew and original Mercury, 
which he sent to M. Thiers, charging for it as a repro- 
duction. The reader- will remember that he executed 
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the hero’s memory. In estimating the value of these 
generosities, it may be well to remember that Rude’s 
time was fully occupied with remunerative work, and that 
he did not give away the valueless hours of an idler. 

His temper was full of courage, and singularly in- 
dependent of surrounding circumstances. When artists 
complained to him that they could not find suitable 
models, that it was difficult to get a studio sufficiently 
well-lighted, and so on, he refused to recognise these 
difficulties, and declared that he would have carved 
statues at the bottom of a well. He accepted all cir- 
cumstances philosophically, maintaining that they always 
presented a favourable side, if we only knew how to seize 
it. The result, in many instances, proved that he was 
right. The awkward, triangular fragment of marble 
which anybody else would have rejected, led him to 
invent the Neapolitan fishcr-boy with the tortoise, 
merely because such a composition would go into the 
block, and it made him famous, a success which may 
have confirmed him in his philosophy. However this 
may be, he remained always a disciple of Epictetus, and 
maintained that things had two handles, the art being to 
seize them by the right one. 

Some anecdotes of Rude have an antique flavour, and 
seem as if quoted from Piutarch; others remind us of 
the turbulent Italian artists of the sixteenth century. 
He was seldom angry, but it happened to him oc- 
casionally to lose patienae. Once, when fencing, his 
adversary would never confess that he was hit, so Rude 
said, “ Let us remove the buttons from the foils, and the 


blood: will show”-——which it pregently did. In 1848 a 
° 
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big policeman was disrespectful to him in the street, so 
Rude seized the man, and dragged him by sheer strength 
to the nearest police-station to lodge his complaint. 
He was occasionally subject to the same outbursts of 
passionate energy in intellectual discussions. One day, 
when speaking of a public man whose conduct: he dis- 
approved of, he became angry, and received this telling 
rebuke; “He whom you blame so severely is wiser than 
you, for he never loses his temper.” 

“You are right,” Rude answered, “in that he is 
wiser than I am, but if passion did not carry me away 
now and then, I should not have the temperament of an 
artist.” 

If he had the passionate strength of the artistic tem- 
perament, he had, in art equal degree, its tenderness and 
delicacy. On the death of his friend Roman, the sculptor, 
who had been an Academician, Rude’s friends suggested 
that he ought to offer himself as a candidate for the 
vacant chair. “I could not bear,” he answered, “to sit 
in poor Roman’s place.” We have already seen what 
an incurable wound had been left by the loss of his 
boy. 

He never complained about the past, never uttered a 
vain regret. He considered those words idle and profit- 
less which men employ in pleading against irremediable 
evils. 

Rude’s social characteristics were peculiar. In dress 
and manners he was plain and simple, and he belonged 
all his life to the plebeian order, which it was part of 
his philosophy not to desire to leave. Opinions may 
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that an artist, as he rises in his profession, ought to 
imitate the manners of the aristocracy. I think there is 
more dignity in Rude’s adherence to his class. It would 
be a complete mistake to suppose that he was vulgar, 
that he aspired after no ideal of conduct or manners. 
He was plebeian, but not vulgar; the two things are 
entirely distinct. Rude had neither the aristocratic nor 
the democratic vulgarity. His difference from other 
men may be easily expressed. {Most men, as they rise 
in a profession, try to push themselves into a higher 
class, and become imitations of what is positively or rela- 
tively some sort of aristocracy. Rude preferred to 
remain a plebeian, and to improve himself as a plebeian, 
in the ways which might be accessible to a plebeian 
without quitting his own order, *He did not electroplate 
himself with silver, but wrought the good steel of his 
own nature to a finer temper. He was a workman able 
to read his own language, and skilful in such amuse- 
ments and accomplishments as were accessible without 
expense. He worked in iron when young, and after- 
wards in wood and marble. Whilst still a smith at the 
forge he won a gold medal for ornamental drawing, the 
accomplishment of a skilled artisan. We do not hear 
much of his labour in wood, but as a less gifted work- 
man might have carved the flourishes on a sideboard, so 
he decorated a pulpit with allegorical figures and’sur- 
mounted it with gigantic angels. He had no objection 
to make a marble chimneypiece, but where the ordinary 
workman would chisel out a few mouldings, and per- 
haps a couple of brackets or a coat-of-arms, fit for the 
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piece for a queen’s chamber, with its frieze of Loves play- 
ing with marine monsters. In all this he was simply the 
working-man developed to a higher perfection. Again, 
in his reading, he is a man of the people who chooses 
his readings well; he knows no foreign tongue, he has 
no scholarship, but instead of wasting his time on the 
trash of the low journals, he listens to translations from 
Tacitus and Plutarch. _ I have mentioned his amuse- 
ments—all’costless and‘accessible to the people. He is 
a first-rate skater, a powerful swimmer, a redoubtable 
fencer, an indefatigable pedestrian, but we do not hear 
that he was ever a good horseman or a good shot, His 
one luxury was the workman’s luxury, a pipe of tobacco, 
and he often began the day with a thimbleful of brandy, 
a common practice witktthe French oxvricr. His dress 
was generally a tight jacket, or else he might be seen in 
his shirt sleeves, and sometimes with bare arms, enjoying 
a good wash at the public fountain in the evening, “like 
a smith who has done his day’s work.” He would sit 
of an evening, playing backgammon on the causeway in 
the Rue d’Enfer at Paris, just as if he had been ina 
country village. The reader may imagine how difficult 
it was to persuade a man of this kind to pay visits of 
ceremony, in correct costume, with gloves and a neatly- 
brushed hat. 

He retained to the last a sense of fellowship with the 
people, and a reliance on them which are rare in the 
middle class. When first he-used to go to his éountry 
house at Cachan, his friends said, “We cannot go to the 
public billiard-table,-there are too many quarrymen jn 
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But Rude answered for the quarrymen’s good manners, 
and it turned out that he was not mistaken, as they 
behaved well, and soon became quite courteous and 
polite, their courtesy being uninterrupted by any un- 
pleasant incident during the ten yéars of Rude’s weekly 
visits to the place. When he travelled on the steamer 
from Arles to Marseilles he was hungry, and the steamer 
had no provisions for passengers, so the common sailors 
invited him to déjeuner with them. He acsepted, and 
they behaved admirably, treating thin with easy courtesy 
and deference. 

The grandeur which impresses us in Rude is the 
grandeur of a great character and a great talent, but we 
are not to expect, from a mind so constituted and so 
occupied, the qualities of a traiged and precise thinker. 
His belief that mere will and industry can enable any 
man to accomplish anything is,a belicf common enough 
amongst imperfectly educated men, who have courage 
and industry, but no onc of really cultivated intellect 
denies the variety of natural endowments.* Sometimes 
he expressed the more moderate opinion, which is indis- 
putable, that unless a man works he cannot find out 
what he is able to do; and from this he drew the moral 
that the artist must look to his own industry, and not to 
the criticisms of others, for the true revelation of his own 
powers, All that he said in this sense is admirable, and 
worth preserving ; but he got beyond his intellectual 
depth when he denied the inborn gifts. 

His method of teaching, and his own technical practice, 


* He used to repeat Jacotot’s formula : “ Qui veut peut. Toutes 
les intelligences sont égales.” a 
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exhibit a mind both synthetic in its first conceptions 
and-singularly cautious in its processes of realisation. 
Though capable of wonderful speed when pressed for 
time, he was usually as careful about the measurements 
of proportions as-a young beginner, and all the methods 
of his choice were slow and prudent in the extreme, 
making sure of each step with an almost painful solici- 
tude. His mind, as we have seen, was not academic, 
but in a certain sense if was classical. When travelling 
towards Italy with his :riend, M. Bouchet, he saw an old 
woman who sat spinning at her door. Struck by the 
dignity and nobleness of her aspect, he said to his friend, 
“She is the mother of Ulysses.” When he sat at last 
on the shore of the Mediterranean, and watched the 
white waves, he said, f Are not those the coursers of 
Neptune, and cannot you see out there in the distance 
the chariot of Amphitrite?” 7 

Rude was a great man and a great artist. The 
French Government has lately (1878) paid a tribute to 
his memory by calling one of the rooms in the Louvre 
by his name. The next time, reader, that you go to 
Paris, ask for the Salle Rude, and see the “ Fisher-boy 
playing with the Tortoise,” and the “Mercury fastening 
his Talaria.” 

We may remember Rude’s doctrine that the simple 
privilege of doing art-work is in itself the artist’s suffi- 
cient reward, his only real misfortune being whatever 
interrupts his studies. oe , 

“La grande chose pour un artiste—c’est de faire.” 
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JEAN JACQUES. AMPERE., 
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THE maps of France do not always give the villages, but 
if the reader has access to any fairly good separate map 
of the Department of the Rhone, he will find a place 
called Poleymieux, or Polémieux, eleven kilométres north 
by west of Lyons, It is in the region of the Mont d’Or, 
and a little more than three kilémétres, as the crow flies, 
from the right bank of the river Saéne. There is a little 
country-house there, which has become famous for its 
connection with the two Ampéies. André Marie Ampére, 
the illustrious scientific discoverer, was born in it, and his 
son, Jean Jacques, the writer and traveller, passed his 
infancy there. The region about Polémieux is that of 
the Mont d'Or, which is one of the most beautiful parts 
of France. This fartous hill (Mons Auriacensis) rises to 
the height of two thousand feet, and has three mamelons, 
the three being sometimes classed as separate hills, 
under the names of Mont d'Or, Mont Verdun, and Mont 
Ceindre. Round about them are charming little valleys, 
with villages nestling in them, and from their summits 
you may see the valley of the Saéne (which in those 
Parts is one of the noblest pieces of river scenery in 
Europe). the mountajne af DasAhienL nada. a. 
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ranges of the Alps. Few regions in the world are richer 
in natural charm, and now, since the publication of the 
Ampere correspondence, the neighbourhood of the Mont 
@’Or has pathetic associations for all who love either 
literature or science. © 

Although the subject of this biography is Jean Jacques 
Ampére, the well-known writer on Roman History, and 
our own contemporary, I will first give a brief account 
of his grandfather and his father, not only because they 
are interesting character’ in themselves, but also because 
the peculiarities of Amptre, the writer, may be clearly 
traced to the influence of the two generations which pre- 
ceded him. 

His grandfather was a Jean Jacques, like himself. 
This first Jean Jacques¢nad been in trade on a small 
scale, and by strict economy had saved a little money ; 
he was also the owner of the house at Polémieux, and 
temporarily discharged the functions of a justice of the 
peace. . 

In those days—the days of the great Revolution—it 
required not a little courage to accept public functions 
of this kind. In the spring of 1793, Lyons rose in insur- 
rection against the Jacobin club which tyrannised over 
it, and for sixty days the city resisted the army of the 
Convention. Jean Jacques Ampére remained at his post 
as justice of the peace, and when Lyons was taken at 
last by the Republican army, he was one of the first to 
go to prison. é é 

Going to prison under such circumstances was simply 
entering the antechamber of the grave. Ampére was 
aware of this, and quietly occupied one of the few days 
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which remained to him in settling his affairs by means 
of written instructions for his wife. His letter to her is 
still in existence, and it deserves to be kept as long as 
the fibres of the paper will hold together or the last trace 
of the faded ink remain visible ; for in all the records of 
human care and sorrow, there are few finer examples of 
tranquil courage and thoughtfulness in the presence of 
death, 

He goes into all. the littleydetails of their money 
matters, so that his wife, so sdon to be a widow, may 
have as little trouble as possible when he is gone. In 
his desire that no injustice should be done by neglecting 
the payment of what he owes, he mentions every little 
thing which has not yet been paid for, even to a quarter 
of a pound of bread, the outstanding accounts together 
amounting to about £4, besides which, he owes some- 
thing for his keep and that+of his sister-in-law during 
tht siege, when they were fed- by a good woman who 
trusted them. This statement of his affairs is treated as 
a scparate documeng, and signed formally, “ Jean Jacques 
Ampére, juge de paix jusqu’a ce moment.” After it 
comes a page of explanation about the state of his small 
fortune, and towards the close of this is an expression of 
fecling, but of feeling under the most perfect control, 
and the dignity of the just man; about to suffer an un- 
merited death, is never for an instant abandoned. This 
latter part is ‘signed, “Jean Jacques Ampére, époux, 
pére, ami, et citoyen toujpurs fidéle.” These are not our 
usages ; we do not call ourselves faithful husbands, 
fathers, friends, or citizens ; but let it be remembered 
that these words were written im a time of high public 
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excitement, when the noblest and basest feelings were 
alike in full activity, and that in Ampére’s case they 
were the simple truth. He was what he called himself. 

“TI do not leave you rich,” he said to his wife, “or 
even in common comfort, but this cannot be imputed to 
bad conduct or dissipation on my part. My greatest 
expense has been the purchase of books and mathe- 
matical instruments, which were indispensable to ovr: 
son's education ; but this expense was in itself a wise 
economy, considering that he has never had any other 
master than myself.” 

The son here mentioned is the illustrious Ampére, and 
the outlay for books and instruments was to lead to 
ultimate results so magnificent that no human imagina- 
tion could at that time ptssibly have foreseen them. It 
is probable that since the world began no money given 
for educational purposes was ever better applied. It is 
like buying colours for Titian in ‘his youth. 

The condemned man had made heavy pecuniary sacri- 
fices in the service of ‘his country, bug these he does not 
regret; he regrets only that his country should have 
“misunderstood” him-——a mild expression under the 
circumstances, when misunderstanding meant decapi- 
tation. 

There is nothing about glory in the letter; but we 
find that other word, which Perreyve called “ce mot 
austére et saint.” 

“Je n’eus jamais que le got et la passion de mes 
dcvoirs, je n'ai ni repentir, ni remords, et je suis toujours 
digrte de toi.” - 

Please observe that tlfe word is used in the plural—a 
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recognition that there are various kinds of duty. The 
simple provincial bourgeois, who for years past has been 
quietly sacrificing his interests to the public weal, and is 
now going to have his head cut off because he has been 
faithful to the end, cheers himself with the approval of 
his own conscience, and can say to his wife: “Je suis 
toujours digne de toi.” After his trust in God, and his 
hope of the heavenly rest, his best consolation is that she 
will cherish his memory even as she hers@lf has been 
cherished by him in life. Therf he adds, with a sense of 
his own right: “Ce retour m’est di.” He promises that 
if the dead are permitted to concern themselves about 
those they have left behind, he will care for his wife and 
children still, when he is in heaven. He prays that the 
children may have a happier fate than his, and may ever 
have the fear of God before their eyes—“that salutary 
fear which can keep us innozent and just in spite of the 
frailty of our nature.” He says good-bye to his sister- 
in-law tenderly by her pet name, calling her “la Tatan,” 
and wishing her thg courage which he feels, His little 
daughter, Josephine, is to be kept in ignorance of the 
tragic nature of his end. Then comes a word for his 
son, intended evidently as a stimulus to the young man’s 
cnergy in the battle of life which lies before him: “As 
to my son, I expect everything from him.” 7 

It would be difficult, in a few words, to leave a better 
legacy toason. The praise for his past life is conveyed 
so delicately, the trust inghis future conduct and industry 
is expressed so handsomely, along with an implied con- 
fidence in his good. abilities, that the boy could Have 
little nobleness in his nature whe was not stimulated by 
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such an appeal to all that was good in him. Again, the 
words are few, and likely to remain in the memory. It 
is not a long parental lecture, but a watchword like 
Nelson’s at Trafalgar, the two being identical in spirit. 

The blood of this just man having been shed, his family 
was left to lament him. The first effect of the tragedy 
on his son André, at that time eighteen years old, was 
to paralyse his intellect for a year, during which he 
seemed like“one in a waking dream, unable to work or 
think, unable to interest himself in any visible thing. 
At length came the awakening, in a strange, new plea- 
sure at the sight of flowers, and after that he began to 
delight in the verses of the great poets. It was a new 
birth into a fairer world after a darkness like the dark- 
ness of the grave ; and the freshness of revived sensation, 
acting upon the vigorous energies of youth, produced in 
André that high condition of the feelings which elevates 
men to the best enthusiasms, and makes them poets, 
lovers, or friends. And now comes the prettiest and 
saddest love-story of which we have authentic record. 

It is an idyll of that lovely region about the Mount 
d’Or—a true idyll, not invented, like that which haunted 
Byron at Clarens. Here, at St. Germain au Mont d’Or, 
the immortal verse would be true indeed— 


“Thine air is the young breath of passionate thought.” 


The place is a little village, not two miles from Pold- 
mieux, and here lived in the summer months, in a simple 
little country house, a family called Carron. They were 
not rich people ; the head of the family was in business. 
of some kind, probablyeat Lyons; but whatever may 
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have been their social position, we can see quite plainly 
from the family correspondence that they were people 
of refinement and culture, that the women of the family 
were gentlewomen, and that the mental atmosphere of 
the little country house was an’ atmosphere of bright 
intelligence, cheerfulness, and purity. 

There were three sisters in the family, and one brother. 
The eldest sister was married already to a bookseller at , 
Lyons, the youngest, Elise, was unmarried, and the 
middle one, Julie, was the object of young André 
Ampére’s affection. 

Julie was a fair girl, with bluc eyes and golden hair. 
She had been asked in marriage by a young physician, 
who rose to eminence afterwards, and died in 1813; but 
although his love for her wa’ perfectly disinterested— 
for she had no dowry—she could not return it, and he 
was disappointed. Ampére was more fortunate ; the 
blue eyes answered his, certainly not with anything ap- 
proaching to his own ardour, but still sufficiently to keep 
that ardour alive. The awakening of the young man's 
spirit to life and thought, after the dreadful incubus of 
tragedy which had oppressed it, was like the flowering 

_of a plant in the gracious sunshine of spring. Intellect 
and affections blossomed together in wonderful luxuri- 
ance. His power of learning, far-surpassing the power 
of ordinary humanity, had made him, at the age of 
twenty, a prodigy of attainment. He knows as much 
about geometry and methematics as the best teachers 
of the sciences in Lyons; he reads Latin and Greek, 
not as a schoolboy, but for his delight in noble literature ; 
he writes tragedies and poemsg he studies botany, che- 
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mistry, mechanics, Qne of the mightiest brains that 
ever existed was already in full activity, playing in the 
upper*regions of intellectual endeavour as easily as a 
young eagle flies. between mountain and mountain, 
This ardent spirit, so ‘splendidly gifted, sought another 
of its ideals in love ; and being too pure and too elevated 
to satisfy itself with any of those temporary connections 
which degrade the mind and character instead of sus- 
” taining them, threw itself into that which is at once 
the supreme imprudende and the supreme felicity of 
human life—an engagement of pure affection, a love- 
match in which money matters were simply and inno- 
cently ignored. The young man has no trade but the 
ill-paid profession of teaching ; he is utterly without 
experience of the worlé; he is timid, tender, and 
modest ; but he loves his Julie, and will have her in 
spite ce poverty. 

He kept a diary in the year 1796, which gives us the 
earliest incidents of this attachment. The first of these 
entries is : 

“Dimanche, 10 Avril.—¥e Pai vue pour la premicre 
fois.” 

Then he borrows and Iends books, Italian and F; rench, 
as an excuse for going to the house where she is. Four 
months later he begins to explain himself, “to open his 
heart,” as he calls it;-in consequence of which he is 
forbidden to return to the house in Madame Carron’s 
absence, and has “but feeble, hopes.” The mother 
comes back, and the borrowing and lending of books 
goes on as if the houses were cabinets de lecture. Here 
are extracts in September and’ October: 
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“Lundi, 26 Septembre.—Je /a trouvai dans le jardin, 
sans oser lui parler. , , 

“Vendredi, 30 Septembre.—Je portai Racine. La mére 
‘était dans la salle A mesurer de la toile. 

“3 Octobre—J’y allai. J& glissai encore quelques 
mots a.la mére. .Je rapportai le premier volume de 
Sévigné.” 

All through the diary the books come in delightfully. 
“Sévigné” is a capital book fqr the purpote, being in 
nine volumes, every volume giving an opportunity for a 
visit ; besides which they make Jouts-rimdés which André 
is to fill up and carry back—all which offer chances in- 
numerable, but the timidity of the young savant always 
prevents him from making use of them. One day he 
talks to Madame Carron, and his a little hope; another 
day Julie returns to him the Lettres Provinciales, “avec 
grace,” and the mother says, ‘It is a long time since we 
saw you ;” but the sister Elise speaks coldly. Julie 
leaves for Lyons. Ampére ventures to call, knowing 
she is there, and he calls on her mother again at St. 
Germain. She is very cool about him; and he is as awk- 
ward as a schoolboy, always blundering, staying when 
he should not stay, and committing those little social 
errors which excite the pity of all Frenchwomen when 
they do not incur their contempt. 

Science and love are strangely mingled in one of his 
entries. On the 24th of June the Ampéres go from 
Polémieux to see the ecljpse at St. Germain. They 
walk about in a friend’s garden, where Ampére sits near 
Julie, whilst Madame. Carron and his mother have a mu- 
tual explanation at some distance The interest of ‘the 
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natural philosopher carries the day against the ardour of 
the lover, and there is more about the eclipse in the diary 
than about Julie. The weather is cloudy, but the sky 
becomes clearer “at ten minutes past’ six, after the 
middle of the eclipse; névertheless,’ Ampére continues, 
“T observed the end of it, exactly at thirty-five minutes 
after six, as I had calculated with my watch and that of 
M. Périsse, with a telescope belonging to M. Rapt.” 

The great and memorable day, however, was not that 
of the eclipse ; it was the day of the cherry-tree, Mon- 
day, the 3rd of July, which Ampére entered in capital 
letters in his diary. 

The Carron family came to the Ampéres’ house at 
Polémieux at a quarter to four o'clock. They remain in 
the garden, and Ampire climbs the big cherry-tree and 
throws cherries down to Julie. Then he gets down from 
the tree and sits on the grass near Julie, with their sis- 
ters, and he eats cherries which have been on her knees.* 
She accepts a lily from. his hand; they go together to 
the little stream, he gives her his hand to jump over the 
wall, and stays with her near the stream, far from Elise 
and her sister. They walk a little, and see a golden 
sunset, and he gives her another lily, which she accepts, 
On the roth of July he goes to her home with a basket 
of raspberries and currants, and some orchises for Elise 
to put in her garden, Julie and Amptre, with his sister, 
go together into the garden, and his sister helps Julie to 

* This reminds us. of an early love affair of Napoleon I, in 
Corsica, when he and his first love “ate cherries together,” which 
was all he remembered of it in after life. Ampére’s finer and 


better nature clung more fondly to those sweet reminiscences of 
the golden time. ig 
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fold some chemises, whilst he reads to them (of all 
things in the world) the discourse of M. Dericu at the 
reception of the Ottoman Ambassador. Then he reads 
from two volumes, which are named. On the 18th he 
takes another basket of’currant’s. — 

Can anything be more exquisite and charming than 
these details? But to see them really as they were 
would need the imagination of a landscape-painter and 
a figure-painter in one. Imaging the rich scehery of the 
Mont d’Or in summer, the sweef valley far,enough from 
the city for the most perfect rustic peace, and these 
young people in the quaint dresses of the eighteenth 
century enjoying a simple existence, in which refinement 
was gracefully reconciled with industry ; imagine Julie, 
beautiful with her blue cyes amd her golden tresses ; 
André, full of the liveliest intelligence, the morning light 
of genius in his look, the glow of a first pure love upon 
his cheek, and the gentle sisters and kindly old people 
near them to complete the group, to whom, after poignant 
sosrow, now came a happier time! Never did painter 
or novelist adorn his work by the invention of prettier 
details than these real ones--the cherries, the lilies, the 
books, the walk by, the stream, and the garden, the 
golden sunset of that golden day! 

On the 6th of August, 1799, André Marie Ampére, 
still a minor, espouses “demoiselle Catherine Julie 
Carron, fille majeure, etc.” which proves that she was 
the older of the two. ° 

They were married at Polémicux, that fifteenth day 
of Thermidor, an VIL, and Ampére’s friend, Ballanche, 
delivered an epithalamium on the occasion, which only 
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shows what a prodigious distance separates our manners. 
and customs from the manners and customs .of those 
days. Ballanche begitis by quoting : 
“"Felices ter et amplius, : 
Quos irrupta tenet copula, nec malis 
Divulsus querimoniis 
Suprema citius solvet amor die!” 

and then delivers the epithalamium ‘of his own composi - 
tion, whicl is nothing less than a long prose poem about 
love in marriage. A rfodern Englishman would rather 
be shot at on his wedding-day than sit to be talked to 
in such a strain; yet the whole thing is true enough, 
undeniably true, and very well expressed besides, though 
the style is old-fashioned now, and it is impossible to 
read it without a smile.¢ The epithalamium begins with 
a joyous celebration of the happiness of getting married 
when one is in love, and it ends with an appeal to duty, 
in the anticipation of a life made happy “ par la pratique 
des devoirs.” There was another lucubration of the 
same kind for the evening, and yet a third for the next 
day! There were no wedding journeys in those days, 
and young couples had to go through these ceremonies 
for several days together. Another friend wrote a similar 
composition as a commentary on the epithalamium, and 
it has been preserved. All these writings look exactly 
like translations from antique poetry into prose. There 
are two passages which seem prophetic: 

“Et ces sources limpides, ef ce ruisseau solitaire mur- 
murant sous des berceaux de feuillage .... et la 
mystérieuse obscurité de ces lieux silencieux ... . que 
de souvenirs seront un pour attachés & tous ces lienx !” 
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This predictioff is by Ballanche } that which J quote 
next is by the anonymous friend and- “commentator: 

“Ampere, sé méme une longue ct glorieuse carribre lut 
est destinée, ne connaitra jamais rien de- comparable & 
ces heures, a ces courtes et heureuses années passées 
auprés de sa Julie, sur ce pauvre domaine paternel oa il 
est né.” p 

But one expression occurred in the first epithalamiuty 
which, unhappily, was a most mistaken prediction : 

“Jeunes époux, vous serez toujours unis.” . 

Alas! never was wedded pair more cruelly separated! 
They were separated ‘almost from the very first by po- 
verty, and soon afterwards they were separated by death. 

Their first trouble of this kind was in the spring of 
1800, André had to live at Lywns to teach mathcma- 
tics, and Julie had to goto St. Germain with her mother, ° 
because her husband could nbt afford to keep her at 
Lyons, she being then in a situation which required 
more attendance than his slender purse could pay for. 
He went to see her every week, but that was all. 

In July, 1800, she gives birth to a boy in Madame 
Carron’s house at St. Germain. This, boy is Jean 
Jacques, the subject of our present study. Whilst the 
young mother and the child are living in the country 
the father is still at ‘Lyons, earning precarious bread by 
giving lessons. “Our income is very uncertain,” he 
writes ; “pupils come and go, and we never know what 
may be calculated upon.” 9 These pecuniary uncertain- 
ties harass the young husband already, and incline him 
to think that, werc it not for his wife and child, he would 
not much care to live. 
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The next event is the weaning of théchild. Julie. has 
nursed him herself, which has exhausted her, She is to 
come to Lyons, and André is full of anxious care about 
her journey. The river Sadnc is in flood, and not to be 
thought of; he objects to the diligence, and finally de- 
termines that Julie is to ride on @ donkey, with a hot 
stone under her feet. He charges her sister most 
earnestly to remember the hot stone, which indeed she 
does, but after Julie’s departure, when it is tgo late. It 
is a wonderful proof of the importance of a day’s work 
to poor André that he does not go to fetch his. wife him- 
self, Perhaps Francois Delorme, an attached young 
servant of the Ampére family at Polémieux, may have 
led the donkey, or otherwise stimulated its movements. 
André and Julie lived together at Lyons after this, their 
child remaining in the country; but poor Julie never 
really recovered her health, She suffered from weak- 
ness and internal pains, so that the doctor had to advise 
complete repose. 

In the month of December, 1801, André Ampére was 
appointed teacher of chemistry and physics at the Ecole 
Centrale of the department of the Ain. This school 
was situated at Bourg. His wife was too unwell to bear 
the removal, he too poor to refuse the appointment, 
which was worth a hundred guineas a year, so they 
had to accept the chronic misery of an involuntary 
separation. 

They were divided, then; she remaining in pain and 
languor at Lyons, he living in a boarding-house at 
Bourg, in a horrible isolation of the heart, eating at a 
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endure.* He tried to find a compensation in writing a 
diary for Julie, which gees into the minutest details of 
his life, day by day, almost hour by hour ; and as, with 
all his learning, he was the simplest and most candid 
soul that ever lived, we know him from this correspoyd- 
“ence a thousand times better than the people we see 
every day. The torment of his life is the ruin of Julie’s 
health. She, on her part, is constantly fidgeting herself 
about innumerable little details which shesthinks her 
scientific husband is incapable ofjattending to. Sheasks 
4 question which could only be addressed to a very poor 
man: “ Have you any chairs in your room ?”—thinking 
that it may be unfurnished, and knowing her husband's 
entire inability to buy furniture. She inquires, too, 
about his fire: Does he make 4 good fire? Is his bed 
comfortable or not? Again, as to his clothing, she does 
all she can to kecp him decent, but it is not easy ata 
distance. However, there is the carricr, called Pochon, 
whose wagon gocs between Lyons and Bourg, doing 
the twelve leagues in ten hours, when he does not stick 
in the mire (Macadam is as yet unheard of in France), 
and by Pochon’s help things can be sent both ways. 
Julie makes a waistcoat for her husband with her own 
hands; she sends him an old coat to wear when he 
makes his experiments, and strictly charges him not to 
go out in it. “Mind about your chemistry,” she says ; 
“‘your blue stockings are burnt with that horrible acid, 


* This was at the beginning,” Soon afterwards he boarded at the 
house of M. Beauregard, the teacher of history, who cannot have 
got much profit out of him, considering the wondrous moderation ot 
his charges, which amounted to forty Sipncs a month, 
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which burns everything. Try to look like a decent sort 
of man, to please your poor Wife.” He, on his part, 
boldly affirms that he does not burn his clothes with 
acid, and that he carries on his chemical experiments 
with nothing but his breeches, his grey coat, and his 
waistcoat of greenish velvet; but at a later date he has 
to confess that his best breeches smell of turpentine, 
that his trousers have a hole in them which gets bigger 
in spite of mending, and displays a piece of different 
cloth below, : 

Julie thinks as much about André’s keep as about his’ 
dress. She urges him to buy a bottle of wine, to keep it 
by him, and drink a little when he needs it, and when 
the bottle is finished he is to buy another. He is not 
to sit up late at nightpbecause the next day he has a 
headache. ‘ 

The correspondence onthis side is less practical, and 
dwells more willingly in the region of the sentiments and 
affections, He goes minutely into money matters, how- 
ever, and recognises the necessity for keeping a sum of 
money by him for unforeseen requirements, this reserve 
amounting to no less than ten or twelve francs. He 
sends most of his money to Julic, who has doctor’s ex- 
penses to meet; but the good doctor knows how poor 
they are, and when she offers him a hundred francs he 
will only accept fifty, though he has paid sixty-five 
visits. Nothwithstanding all these petty details, which 
become beautiful when illumined by affection and self- 
sacrifice, André’s letters are really love-letters yet, and 
all the simplicity and.tenderness of his nature are re- 
vealed in them. He Xisses what he calls “ the talis- 
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man,” which is her first letter to him ;* he kisses “the 
little picture,” which is*a small frame containing a cam- 
panula given by her three days before the great day of 
the cherry-tree ; he kisses a dried rose, which he ‘had 
received from her hand. He keeps these treasures with 
a feminine fondness in a: little portfolio of rose-coloured 
satin, with their initials in an embroidered monogram 
on the back. The rose-coloured portfolio is still in 
existence—the dried rose is in| it still, and’ the letters, 
and the campanula; but where are those true lovers? 
Poor Julie! She was always dreading lest her absent- 
’ minded husband should leave her letters about for other 
eyes to sce them, and. now they are in print, in all the 
booksellers’ shops, and on the stalls at the railway 
stations ! y 

She never had strength to go to her husband at Bourg 
even for one day, though the distance was but a dozen 
leagues, He regrets this bitterly, because if she had 
only been there she would have left recollections of her- 
self by associating her presence with the locality in his 
mind, and he might have gone to seek these associations 
afterwards. 

Poor Julie gets weaker and weaker. Her love for 
André is in a continued crescendo, and her strength goes 
down in an equally regular diminuendo, an inverse ratio 
which she notices with melancholy humour in a letter. 
She can hardly even write now ; but is in the hands of 
a good friendly doctor, who has known her from child- 


* He had been ill at Lyons when a bachelor, and had begged for 
a letter from Julie, as a “talisman.” This had been graciously 
accorded. 
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hood. Her only hope of a permanent reunion with her 
husband is his appointment as teacher at the Lyceum 
of Lyons ;, but they have to wait long for this, and life 
is ebbing away from her very fast. , Lhey have, how- 
ever, the vacation to look forward to, It comes at last, 
in the late summer of 1802, which they pass together at 
Polémieux or St. Germain with their little boy—two 
“months, two happy and miserable months, in which the 
felicity of the present is clouded by the shadow of 
coming evil. In Novemfer he has to leave her again 
for his duties at Bourg, where he is wretched to think 
that she is ill at a distance; but tries to console himself 
by the still remote prospect of the Easter holidays. He 
cannot even get away for, a day to sec her, as the ex- 
aminers are expected. “Then the weight of anxiety 
settles down on his mind, and he is “hardly able to 
work.” She has far the wiser and cooler head of the 
two, giving him the most judicious advice about his 
professional prospects, often treating him in quite a 
maternal way, and even playfully calling him her son. 
Much as she may desire to have him near her, she sees 
clearly that it will not do for him to present himself at 
Lyons before he is definitively appointed. Then comes a 
terrible silence. The last of Julie’s letters has been re- 
ceived: she is living yet, but she can write no more. 
The next event of importance is the dissolution of the 
Ecole Centrale at Bourg by the Government, in conse- 
quence of which all the maste’s are dismissed. On the 
17th of April, 1803, André Ampére, free from Bourg, 


and now sure of his appointment to Lyons, joins his 
S 
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wife again, and lives with her till she is finally taken 
away from him by death. 

This re-united wedded life of theirs lasted nearly three 
months, He watched her day and night with the tender- 
ness of a lover and the care of a Sister of Charity. On 
the 24th of April they went from Polémieux to Collonges 
on the Sadne, the loveliest place on all that river, and 
here he kept a little diary with brief entries, like thoses 
in that happier diary of the courtship. Now, alas! 
instead of fruits and flowerg we have entries about 
useless medicines. On the sth of July, Ampére gives 
his first lesson at the Lyceum of Lyons, holding at last 
the appointment so long looked forward to by both of 
them ; but all is joyless henceforward in his darkened 
life, On the 13th of that same month of July he writes 
a long, earnest prayer in French, and a passage from the 
Latin Bible. It is the day of their final separation. 
“O God of pity,” he cries in his anguish, “join me again 
in heaven to her whom Thou hast permitted me to love 
on earth !* 

Here ends this tale of love and sorrow; and now let 
us turn to Julie’s child, Jean Jacques, who is the special 
subject of our study. 

The child passes his earliest years in the little country 
house at Polémieux, tenderly cared for by his grand- 
mother andhis aunt, with his maternal relations living two 
miles off, at St. Germain. The place was exactly suited to 
the needs of childhoody—incomparably better than an 
apartment on a fourth or fifth floor at Lyons, It is 


* One who knew Andié Ampere well, J. J. Bredin, said of him, 
“(Never did a man love as he loved.” 
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difficult to convey to English readers an exact idea of 
such a house, because in England nobody has anything 
exactly of that kind ; but let the reader imagine a small, 
very old-fashioned dwelling, inhabited by people of cul- 
tivated tastes, who lived nevertheless # much simplicity. 
There would not be very much furniture in it—hardly 
anything beyond what was absolutely necessary. Yet 
it was not at all a peasant's house, for there would be 
signs of the’ higher life in books, and even a bit of 
tapestry or a picture. There wasa charming old garden 
for the little boy to run about in, well shut in from the 
great world beyond, with plenty of shade for the hot 
days of summer ; apple-trees on each side the walks, 
and a bower of vines where André used to sit with his 
books and papers ina stéte of absolute intellectual ab- 
straction. There were flowers also in the cheerful old 
garden, for the walks were bordered ‘with pinks ; and 
was it not here that André gathered the lily for Julie ? 
There was the great cherry-tree, too, a powerful attrac- 
tion for a child, and not far from the garden flowed the 
little stream. With these pleasant and healthy sur- 
roundings the little boy had plenty of feminine tender- 
ness to watch over him, and compensate, as far as pos- 
sible, for the loss of his poor young mother.* 

André Ampére did not long retain the situation at 
Lyons, which he and Julie had looked forward to with 
so much longing when it was to bring them together. 
Now that she was gone, hg cauld not bear the ‘place, 
and wanted a change of scene. He became so thin and 


* AJl the details which I have been able to include in this imper- 
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pale as to alarm his mother, who wrote to him very 
serious letters, full of strong good sense, to arouse his 
energies. In his present state of indecision and dislike 
to his former occupations, André is tempted to go into 
trade as adealer iti vitriol. His’mother knows his abso- 
lute natural incompetence for commercial pursuits, and 
strongly dissuades him. Luckily for all parties he gets 
an appointment in Paris as répctiteur d’analyse at the, 
Ecole Polytechnique, where he settles in November, 1804. 

After this there is an interesting ccrrespondence be- 
tween André Ampére and his’ mother, in which we catch 
glimpses of Jean Jacques in his childhood at Polémieux. 
André sends him books; but the savant is unlucky in 
this, as in most matters belonging to ordinary life, for 
Madame Ampire complains Yhat the books are too ex- 
pensive, and too far beyond the child’s years. There is 
a correspondence, too, between André and his sister-in- 
Jaw Hise. She was certainly superior to Julie in intel- 
ligence ; she certainly understood Ampére better than 
Julig ever did ; and it may be suspected that she would 
have loved him had she been chosen ; but we see her 
always acting her sisterly part with perfect tact and 
delicacy. . 

For the next two or three years André’s mind igin a 
most unscttled condition. He is earnestly religious, yet 
his religion only agitates and disturbs him. . Then he 
becomes perplexed by the painful side of his theology, 
and is landed in a regjon of deubt which harasses his 
mind exceedingly. His mental condition may be under- 
stood by a single example. He has never doubted the 
immortality of his soul ; but,he looks forward with a 
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new horror to the moment when his soul is to be sepa- 
rated from his body. Whatever beliefs remain to him, 
he can no longer persuade himself that he is a real 
Roman Catholic. At the same time an accelerated in- 
tellectual development is going forward in his mind, 
accompanied by intense intellectual labours, and .by an 
ambition quite new to him—the desire for fame— 
-cvidently a morbid symptom in his case. He is full of 
all kinds of regrets; he regrets having quitted his post 
at Lyons ; he regrets the,Catholic doctrines which he is 
no longer able to believe ; he regrets having left his boy ; 
all which feelings are really nothing but disguises of the 
one supreme regret for Julie. André’s friends perceived 
his profound unhappiness, and thought there was no 
remedy for it but a secona marriage, so they persuaded 
him to see a young lady at Lyons, who in their opinion 
was sure to restore him to happiness, as she had a great 
admiration for talent, and a tender soul. Ampere was. 
in such a state of mind as to have scarcely a will of his 
own; and being ready to catch at anything that pro- 
mised relief from his misery, just let himself be married. 
It soon became apparent that his new wife was a young 
lady who liked society, and thought that a man of talent 
would procure her a foremost place in it. She had not 
the slightest sympathy with her husband’s intellectual 
life, which lay outside the limits of her understanding ;. 
and when she discovered that he was a recluse, devoted 
to his studies, she made his existence as uncomfortable 
as a disappointed woman could. He took refuge in his. 
work:room, and they met only at table, where she sat in 
a state of perpetual sulke and would not answer a word 
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when he spoke to her. His father-in-law informed him 
that if he wanted to avoid a separation he must sacrifice 
all his opinions to those of his wife. In short, after ex- 
periencing the pleasant side of the feminine nature in 
Julie, he now as fully experienced the disagreeable side 
—a cold, sulky disdain, hardening steadily into frozen 
feminine hatred. The contrast between the present and 
the past threw him into agonies of what he called 
“remorse,” though he had done no wrong, The worst® 
was that he became utterly*incapable of work. “In 
spite of all my efforts,” he sail, “work has become ab- 
solutely impossible for me. I have not faculties enough 
to put two ideas together.” 

Whilst things were in this state his family was in- 
creased by the birth of a deughter, after which event 
André Ampére reached the lowest depth of mental 
wretchedness, antl went to his mother at Polémieux for 
consolation. There his friend Bredin met him, and 
listened to the detailed history of that deplorable second 
marriage. Madame Ampére, his old mother, saw that 
the right thing to do was to accompany him to Paris, 
and take the little boy along with them ; and this is 
how it happened that Jean Jacques, instead of being 
educated in a village, under the shadow of the Mont 
d’Or, became a sharp-witted little Parisian—a change in 
his destiny highly favourable to his culture, and to his 
future celebrity, but very probably not so favourable to 
his happiness, 

A formal separation Between André Ampére and his 
wife was declared by the Cour d’Appel in July, 1809. 
The husband had done all he could to prevent this 
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necessity, but in vain. In the autumn of the same year 
another blow fell on André in the death of his mother. 

From this time, his life took its permanent shape and 
colour. The agitations of early misfortunes passed away, 
and left him in a calm sadness, with his magnificent in- 
tellectual powers quite unimpaired, whilst the practical 
power of labour, which had been for awhile suspended, 

. was at length completely restored. He was therefore 
able, notwithstanding the desolation of his domestic 
circumstances, to pursue;sthe carcer of science in which 
he became illustrious. He had ambition, which was 
gratified both by his own discoverics and by the honour 
rendered to him by others. Even so early as 1812 he 
announced the principle of the electric telegraph, and in 
1814 he was elected Membre de l'Institut. Besides these 
and other satisfactions of his splendid scientific career, 
he had the very exceptiomal consolation of recovering 
his early faith in all the dogmas of his Church. In the 
year 1817, and during the remainder of his life, André 
Ampére was one of the most fervent Roman Catholics 
in France, a remarkable instance of submission in so 
powerful an intellect. The explanation is, that although 
his intellect was one of the strongest in the world, his 
sentiments were at least equally energetic, and they found 
no satisfaction in scepticism, whilst Protestantism had 
no associations for him connected with the human 
affections of his youth. 

As for Jean Jacques, he had ¢uch a taste for the cate- 
chism in his childhood, that his grandmothey’s sister 
‘declared he would become ultimately us pére de la foi; 
but the prediction was nat .verified. A lady, who knew 
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him at Paris in his youth, gives the following lively de- 
scription of his character and talents: 

“Gifted with the happiest faculties of the mind, young 
Ampére inherited none of his father’s aptitudes for the 
physical and mathematical sciences, He had a delicate 
and nervous constitution, a mobile imagination, with a 
disposition for dreaming, an unsettled temper, with sen- 
sitive feelings, a great need of affection, and a lively 
sense of natural beauty, Though his memory was very 
comprehensive and his intelligence naturally quick, he 
was always a very bad learner in the opinion of all the 
masters who took part in his education.” * 

The boy’s natural incapacity for science astonished 
his father, who used to repeat that at eighteen he knew 
as much about mathematics as Gould be taught in those 
days. The elder Ampére, who had suffered so much in- 

“convenience, and sadder troubfes besides, from the strait- 

ened circumstances of the family, desired like most 
parents that his son should follow some lucrative occu- 
pation; but there were difficulties in the boy’s natural 
character, which was strongly inclined to literary pur- 
suits, The simple truth was that Jean Jacques was a 
born man of letters, just as his father was a born man of 
science, and neither the one nor the other had any of 
those talents which favour the accumulation of wealth. 

The studies pursued by young Ampére in his adoles- 
cence were not confined to the strict university curri- 
culum. “He worked at betany, he read a great deal of 
German, and began to learn English. Besides these 
studies he looked forward to enlarging his mind by 
travel, so that the whole field of his culture was already 
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mapped out at an early age, for he became afterwards 
accomplished in modern as well as ancient languages, 
and a traveller. 

His father’s desire that Jean Jacques should follow a 
lucrative pursuit led him when a young man to think a 
moment about entcring into trade, so he put himself into 
communication with a M. Clément, a manufacturing 
chemist, {who disenchanted him by what we should now 
call his PKilistinism. M. Clément began by telling him 
that he must forget all he had learned in literature to 
occupy himself with useful knowledge. “Useful, if he 
pleases,” thought Jean Jacques; “but I shall never forget 
Virgil and Racine.” The next thing that M. Clément did 
was to attack the higher mathematical studies, by declar- 
ing that all which was taught at the Ecole Polytechnique - ° 
was useless in after life. The only effect of these bits of 
worldly wisdom was that young Ampére’s dislike to trade. 
became confirmed into a positive antipathy. If all the 
higher attainments were to be cast aside as an encum- 
brance, and the mind exclusively concentrated on gain, he 
declined the bargain. “What!” he exclaimed indignantly, - 
“boys are taught all sorts of generous and elevated senti- 
ments, disintercstedness is preached to them, their themes 
and translations are composed of nothing but maxims of 
wisdom and moderation, and when this education is 
ended they arc told that all these principles are “ uz fas 
de bétises ?? The elder Ampére writes to his son and 
talks of mathematics, chemjstry, and drawing for the 
following year; but omits all mention of literature. 
“You forget literary studies,” was the reply; “do you 
imagine that I shall, lose sight of them for a single 
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instant? I hope the omission was unintentional.” In 
August, 1816, Jean Jacques writes to his father : “The 
further I go the more strongly I feel how wrong I 
should have been to follow commercial pursuits.” 

Young Ampére’s susceptibility to impressions from 
literature was extreme. Byron's “Manfred” produced 
such an effect on his imagination that it made him phy- 
sically and mentally unwell fora whole week. “ My dear 
Jules,” he writes to his friend Bastide, “last webk a sense 
of malediction was upon me, around me, and in me. J owe 
that to Lord Byron. I read ‘Manfred’ twice. Never 
in my whole life did reading crush me like that. It has 
.made me ill. On Sunday I went to sce the sunset, and 
it seemed menacing like the infernal flames. I went 
"* into a church where the faithful Yere peacefully singing 
the Hallelujah of the Resurrection. Leaning against a 
olumn, I watched them with disdain and envy. In the 
evening I dined with E——, and had to talk with 
Madame M—— about room-decoration. At niné o’clock 
I could stand it no longer; I was in a state of bitter 
and violent despair, with eyes closed and head leaned 
back, devouring my own thoughts.” 





This is a curious instance of the tremendous influence 
which Byron exercised on the most eager and excitable 
young minds of that generation. There cannot be a 
doubt that cither from the nearness of the great Revolu- 
tion and what followed it, or from the intense ferment of 
ideas which disturbed Western Europe in the beginning 
of the century, young men in those days were far more 
inflammable, far more ready to catch fire from the com- 
positions of mer of genius than they are at the present 
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day. The cool young gentlemen whom we see around 
us would read “ Manfred,” if ever they read it at all, 
with the most perfect self-possession, and instead of 
losing their mental balance for a weck after, would pro- 
bably experience no further emotion than a feeble 
impulse towards criticism. I quote J. J. Ampére’s 
account of his own state because it shows how alive he 
was to poetical influences, There is the same vivacity 
(it will be“called exaggeration by colder temperaments) 
in his sentiments towards those who influenced him 
personally. He writes from Berne to his friend Bastide, 
who had been ill, and was now alone : “ What are Venice 
and Illyria to me when I am far from him who suffers 
in solitude? Never let us be separated ; life is so short, 
how can we waste it #9? What a frightful madness it “” 
is to separate ourselves one from another! And to 
think that I am two hufidred leagues from you, and an 
, going still farther into regions ‘where you are not !” 

In an earlier letter to the same friend, he expresses a 
passionate repugnance to philosophy, and bestows upon 
it his hearty malediction. “How I do execrate philo- 
sophy; it is that which has brought me to a weariness 
of everything. I really look upon it with horror and 
contempt. I will hear no more of it !” 

I have given these extracts simply to show the inten- 
sity of young Ampére’s sentiments when on the threshold 
of manly life. His letters of those times reveal already 
that electric state, with its véolent attractions and repul- 
sions, which afterwards made his existence so strangely 
and perpetually unsettled. - 
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enough to imagine that he would never wish to travel 
again ; lie who was destined to be a roamer to the end 
of his life! In August we find him by the Lake of 
Geneva, and in September he visits the Lake of Brienne, 
where his mind is full of souvenirs’ of Rousseau, espe- 
cially on, the island. “A storm threatened ; I noticed 
it only from the light movement of the little waves 
which rocked our boat. When we got near to the 
island, I heard all at once an agitated moventent in the 
crests of the highest trees. We landed, we walked upon 
the grass of the shore, we sat down by the water, A 
sad and sombre border of fir-trees rose up like a great 
wall, whose base was washed by the water > round about 
us all was fresh and gay. I fancied Rousseau in his. 








~ age, broken in health, walking titere at the same hour a 


little before sunset, gathering a few flowers, with pain 


- -apon his forehead. When we embarked again, a livelier 


wind filled our sail, and raised the most beautiful waves, 
We passed in the midst of the rceds without an effort,” 
and as if by enchantment. I was delighted. ‘Night 
came, and the moon shone upon the agitated waters. 
There was in her peaceful Tays, in the dlouds which 
passed rapidly before her, in the serenity of a great part 
of the sky, something sweet and yet menacing, uncertain. 
as life itself. We returned through a thick forest, and: 
passed by wooden houses and across meadows. And 
now the rain is falling.” 

This was not written to he printed ; it is simply part 
of a letter to Ampére’s young friend Bastide. I do not 
quote it for any remarkable literary merit, but only 
because there is a certain elevation in its tone, consider- 
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ing that it occurs in a familiar correspondence between 
two young men, There is feeling here, and observation 
besides ; the traveller both looks and remembers. Most 
young ‘men of the present day, after such an excursion, 
would write much more briefly, and suppress their ~ 
thoughts and feelings, if they had any. They would 
say: “At the Lake of Brienne we took a boat and 
landed on Rousseau’s island. The weather dgoked 
threatenirg, and when we got back it began to rain.” 

This tour in the aufumn of 1820 included a botanical 
excursion in Savoy, ° ‘and the two companions, J. J. 
-Ampére and his friend Adrien de Jussieu, pushed on as 
far as the Italian lakes, crossing the St. Gothard, and 
going to Lugano by Bellinzona. Our hero wrote a 
lively account of thef first impression of Italy to his-* 
friend Bastide. After the treeless desert of the high 
Alps they began to descend—first through the zone of - 
the pine-tree, and then through the zone of the oak, 
coming finally to the vine, after which they were sur- 
rounded by the full beauty of a rich inhabited country, 
with chateaux and country-houses on the shores of a 
beautiful lake. This experience—the change from the 
arctic desert of the Alpine heights to the luxuriant 
southern land of Italy—has been described before and 
since, but seldom with so much of the genuine traveller’s 
emotion. Young Ampére does not say now as he said 
in August: “If our plan is realised, the desire for travel 
will never possess me agajn.” He says now: “I am 
sure that I shall start another time. There isa delicious 
charm in the succession of places and aspects, in the 
long marches, in the, fatigues and chance opportunities 
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for rest.” These‘are the words of a real traveller, and 
from that year to the year of his death J. J. Ampére was 
as much addicted to wandering as if he had becn a born 
Englishman, . ‘ 

With these elements we may begin already to under- 
stand J.J. Ampére’s nature and character as a young 
man. He was a passionate student of several different 
literatures, and a new passion—that of travel—had de- 
veloped itself in him during his first tour Beyond the 
boundaries of France. These two passions already dis- 

_tingaish him from the purely national Frenchman, who 
"reads no language but his own, and limits his travelling 
to his own country. In these early years of his life J.J. 
Ampére, like many young men of an ardent disposition 
“- and high culture, indulged the “hope that he might be 
endowed with poetic genius, and wrote much in verse, 
—-<ven asa schoolboy, At twenty he composed a tragedy, 
Rosemonde, the fable of which was founded on the his- 
tory of the Lombards in Italy. This tragedy had the 
extraordinary honour, considering the age of the author, 
of being taken az sévieux by the committee of the 
Théétre Frangais,* who listened to it with good-natured 
attention. Nothwithstanding this degree of encourage- 
ment, young Ampére’s most intelligent friends did not 
think that he was. intended by nature to be a dramatic 
poet, and when his father asked Ballanche the direct 
question: “Do you think that my son is a genius?” 


* For réaders who are not in*mately acquainted with Paris, I 
may mention that the Thédtre Frangais is quite an exceptional the- 


atrical institution, maintained by the Government, in order to keep 
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Ballanche was too honest to say yes. Notwithstanding 
this absence of real poetic inspiration, which of all 
mental gifts is the most rare, we should not estimate 
young Ampére correctly if we left his poctic labours out 
of account. If not a genius, he was still a young man 
of most brilliafit abilities, and his versifying was a not 
unimportant part of his culture, both as an exercise of 

. imagination and a discipline in the use of language. 
We may diso take note of a certain success in his college 
studies, in spite of his want of discipline as a schoolboy, 
for we find him carrying away the prix d’honneur, in 
philosophy. 

We have now to quit J. J. Ampére entirely for a short 
time, and direct our attention to a most remarkable and 
very celebrated womany who had an influence on-his life 

_ which has seldom been equalled, for strength and dura- 
tion, in the long history of woman’s influence over man... 

In the year when poor Julie Carron was born at Lyons, 
1777, and almost in the same month, another child was. 
porn in the same city, and soon afterwards baptized by 
the name of Juliette, Julie Carron and Juliette Bernard 
are both not merely celebrated, but sure to be remem- 
bered centuries hence, for their influence on transcend- 
antly great men.’ Nobody can know much about the 
elder Ampére without remembering Julie Carron, and 
the history of Juliette Bernard is so closely interwoven 
with the literary and social history of the first Empire 
that few remarkable women gre so sure of immortality. 

Julie Carron was educated in the simplest and most 
unworldly fashion, spending much of her time quietly in 
the country in that sweet homely life of which we have 
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had glimpses at Polémieux and St. Germain du Mont 
@Or,a life beautifully occupied in its retirement, by house- 
hold duties, good literature, and the observances of unaf- 
fected piety. The life of Juliette Bernard was a complete 
contrast to this. She was shut up almost in infancy in 
‘a convent at Lyons (l’Abbaye de la Déser te) from which 
she was suddenly removed at the age of twelve and sent 
to Paris to be dressed as elegantly as possible and. 
exhibited in her mother’s salon, a place filled with a 
numerous and artificial society,-her father occupying ‘an 
* important public position as veceveur général des Sinances, 

Here Juliette Bernard ripened rapidly into beauty, 
and beauty of that especially powerful kind which is 
heightened by all the graces | of extreme civilisation. 
Then*came the terror of 1793; jpand M. Bernard sought 
protection for his daughter by marrying her to one of 

“his intimate friends, M. Ré¢amier, a banker, chiefly 
occupied with his own pleasures. 

Monsieur Récamier was between forty and fifty years 
old at that time, and his wife between fifteen and sixteen, 
He remained just the same after-his marriage as before 
it, and the consequence was that husband and wife saw 
very little of each other. He was not a companion for 
her ; she never had any children, and she sought com- 
pensation for the want of society in her marriage 
by forming many friendships of a kind which, in 
justice to her memory, may require a few words of 
explanation. A career like hers is so ‘entirely outside 
of common experience that the mere unusualness of 
it, and the peculiar customs of her own intimate 
citcle- might easily. awaken suspicions. Nearly all 


as 
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Madame Récamier’s friendships were with men, but 
there is no évidence against her morality, and there is, 
on the contrary, some evidence in her favour. A lady 
who lived with her for years wrote of her afterwards as 
“the finished type of grace and purity ;” another lady 
speaks of her untarnished reputation, and after a careful 
examingtion of the materials which have come down to 
us, and which are sufficiently abundant, my own con- 
viction is that her nature was passionless, and that the 
leading motive of her dife was simply the desire to 
exercise a supreme influence in a certain limited circle. 
She liked to be the queen of a little court, to live sur- 
rounded by sympathy, affection, and admiration. Her 
self-love was gratified by the intellectual eminence of 
those who gathered arocnd her, and in order to Yetain 
them, which she did with astonishing success for years 
and years, she had recourse to certain feminine arts« 
which a very little study of that society makes plain to 
us. The most effectual of her arts was to take, or 
appear to take, the heartiest possible interest in a man’s 
career, so that whenever he wanted a little sympathy or 
encouragement he came to her and talked about his 
fortunate or his unrewarded efforts, about his projects of 
study or travel, with the certainty of finding an attentive 
hearer and a kindly adviser. It is quite evident from 
her letters that Madame Récamier was not a person of 
any intellectual eminence herself, and yet she had’so 
much tact, so much sympathy with intellectual men, 
that they remained under an illusion on this subject 
which surprises us who never experienced her charm. 
The. reader will remegaber a passage in which Henri 
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Perreyve, by a stretch of imagination, attributed especial 
intellectual eminence to the Madonna, arid I think it 
may be admitted that most men want to look up, if 
they possibly can, either to some ideal woman as 
Perreyve did, or else to some real woman whom they 
innocently and unconsciously idealise, as J. J. Ampére 
idealised Madame Récamier. Let us confess that we want 
a degree of encouragement in our labours which the frigid 
selfishness of our own sex, and its limited sympathy, 
are utterly unable to “supply! Madame Récamier 
supplied this want with a rare degree of completeness, 
not only because she had inexhaustible sympathy, or 
the talent for imitating it in any required quantity, but 
because her stately beauty, her royal grace of demeanour, 
her exquisite tact and taste, nade her interest in a 
man’s occupations seem to him such a distinguished 


“honour. The intercourse be<ween this lady and her 


admirers became a sort of barter in which the courtiers 
offered their homage and the queen paid for it in 
gracious audiences and enviable distinctions, What has 
been said in defence of Madame Récamier’s moral 
character must not be taken to imply that she made no 
use of her extraordinary physical attractions; on the 
contrary, I am fully persuaded that she knew their 
value and availed herself of them as a means of keeping 
her singular little court together. Though passionless 
hetself, she was not sorry to awaken just such a degree 
of passion in her admiress as might keep them in a 
Proper condition of slavery to her will, but she made 
them control it, or she controlled it for them, and there 
were no declared jealousies nor outbreaks, The 
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manners of the Récamier group were affectionate and at 
the same time regulated by well-bred courtesy, for the 
queen could not tolerate errors of temper in her court, 
and constantly exercised her intelligence to prevent the 
development of rivalry into dissension. Those members 
of the little circle who also belonged to Madame de Staél’s 
little circle at Coppet continued their Coppet practice 
of calling cach other by their Christian names, which 
produces the oddest effect upon a reader of the present 
day, especially as their intercourse was in other respects 
guarded by a somewhat formal politeness, The reader 
who meets with extracts from their correspondence 
might greatly misinterpret the degree of their intimacy 
when he finds Camille Jordan calling Madame Récamier 
“chére Juliette,” and She replies to him with “cher 
Camille.” Sometimes she is called “belle Juliette,” 
sometimes “aimable Julfettc,” and sometimes “belle et* - 
aimable Juliette” both at once. Nothing can be more 
contrary to French habits of the present day, which are 
formal and ceremonious in correspondence between 
persons of different sexes, but this is only the free- 
masonry of a little clique which had a fancy for making 
itself into a sort of family by this practice. ‘ 

The question naturally suggests itself, to what degree 
these customs, and the remarkable position in society 
which was assumed and maintained by Madame Réca- 
mier, can have been agreeable to her husband? He 
really does not seem to have cared about the matter, 
He took it all with asérenity due partly to his knowledge 
of his wife’s character and partly to the happy frivolity of 
his disposition. He thought it was her way to be a queen 
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and have a court,and it does not appear that he disturbed 
his mind about it any further. As for the brilliant in- 
tellectual talk which Madame Récamier liked to have 
going on about her, it probably bored him, and he felt 
happier out of its way. She, on her part, behaved to 
him with what people call “the strictest regard for pro- 
priety.” She conducted herself like a lady who has 
duties to perform, and means to go through them with 
irreproachable correctness, A crisis occuritd in 1806, 
which put her good behaviour fo a severe test. M. Ré- 
camier was ruined, and his young and brilliant wife was 
henceforth to be like a picture without its gilded frame. 
If anything could have vexed and irritated a woman who 
liked to shine in society it was this. Financial ruin held 
out a gloomy prospect for onetto whom social celebrity 
was the breath of life, and it is possible that she antici- 
“pated a much worse future than that which really lay 
before her ; yet such was her self-control, and her deter- 
mination to act the part of a well-conducted lady, that 
although there was no affection between her and her 
husband, she skilfully avoided all useless recriminations, 
resigned her splendours apparently without an effort, 
and even consoled him under his misfortune. She got 
a letter on this occasion from her friend Camille Jor- 
dan, which was most affectionate and sympathetic, and 
it is a curious evidence of M. Récamier’s freedom from 
jealousy that she read the letter to him for his con. 
solation. e 

To this brief and incomplete sketch of a most remark- 
able woman may be added a few words about her pecu- 
liar kind of worldliness. She vas a: worldly person, no 
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doubt, in her own way; but it was a very refined and 
elevated way. To be sought by the distinguished, to be 
regarded by them with feelings of admiration for her 
beauty, and of affectiqn for her character, was the satis- 
faction which made life agreeable to her, and she was 
indifferent to the vanities of the vulgar. She bore mis- 
fortune with a dignity which never gave way for a single 

instant, and she had many trials. The most interesting 
society in Europe had become, from long habit, almost 
a necessity of her existemce, yet in 1811 she was exiled 
by command of Napoleon to a distance of forty leagues 
from Paris, and went to live with one servant and a 
child, six years old, a niece of her husband, at the dull 
country town of Chalons-sur-Marne. The dread of 
Napoleon’s power was s& oppressive in those days that 
people avoided a political exile as men avoid a leper; 
but she bore her solitudé and the dulness of the pro- * 
vincial town without a murmur, “After ten months of this 
she went to Lyons, where she met with one or two friends, 
and from Lyons she passed into Italy, where she lived 
chiefly at Rome and Naples. The fall of the Empire in 
31814 permitted her to return to Paris, after an exile of 
three years.* 

Notwithstanding her poverty, Madame Récamier could 
still contrive, by very strict economy, to live upon her 
little income, and rent rooms to receive her friends, 

® The cause of her exile was simply that Napoleon objected to 
feminine influence, when it was not exercised in his own’ favour. 
For the same reason he had exiled Madame de Staél, whom Madame 
Récamier visited at Coppet, a visit which irritated Napoleon. The 


beautiful Duchess of Chevreuse was exiled for having resisted an 
imperial order. ° 
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Her most serious occupation was the education of her 
niece, which went forward under her own eye in all its 
details, even in little household matters, which are 
sometimes neglected by ladies of her rank in society. 
Madame Récamier herself, though strict and orderly 
about her expenses, had never possessed those practical 
household accomplishments which are so common in the 
middle classes in France, and she was very anxious that | 
her niece should be a thorough méuagérf. She was 
entirely above the two opposite vulgar errors, which 
would confine women to ornamental accomplishments 
on the one hand, or else to household drudgery on the 
other, She believed that the household knowledge was 
compatible with good mental culture, and she was de- 
termined that her niece shoull be wanting in neither. 
The kind of life which Madame Récamier believed to be 
“the happiest and best for a tvoman was that which we 
have already caught some glimpses of at Polémicux and 
St. Germain du Mont d’Or, where the ladies read good 
literature, were thoroughly and unquestionably ladies in 
all their thoughts and ways, and yet at the same time 
well skilled in the useful labours of the house. These 
excellent home qualities seemed to her worth special 
endeavours for their attainment; but what she most 
desired for her niece was a marriage of affection, which 
she considered far more conducive to happiness than the 
vanity of her own splendid but unsatisfying position. 
The reader may be glad to know that she completely 
succeeded in -these good projects. I mention them 
because they throw some light upon what was best in 
her nature, and also because tkey give us a glimpse of 
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that latent unhappiness which attended her singular 
mode of life. 3 
I have said that Madame Récamier could still live 
sufficiently well to rent good rooms, and this implies that 
her existence, though regulated by,a severe economy, was 
still not without some of those elegancies which .a lady 
does not easily relinquish. Unhappily this modest degree 
of well-being was not destined to last for very long. 
“A second fimncial reverse threw her into such a degree 
of pecuniary difficulty th§t it was impossible to keep up 
even this quict manner of life, and a second change, a 
new descent, had to be accepted. She bore this addi- 
tional trial with her usual dignity and patience, and re- 
solved at once to adapt herself to her altered circum- 
stances. There was a refigious house in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Paris, called the Addaye an Bois, and 
though she could not become a nun, she begged or hired 
a garret in the outbuildings of this establishment. Her 
own religious sentiments were gratified by the associa- 
tions of the place, and her choice of it marked at least a 
willingness to be considered as retiring from the world. 
She was not sorry, perhaps, to shield her reputation at 
the same time by her selection of a religious building as 
her refuge. And now came the most remarkable, and 
(in reality, though not in outward appearance) the most 
triumphant period of this extraordinary career. Wealth 
was gone, youth was gone ; Madame Récamier was now 
nothing but a middle-aged worgan living separately from 
her husband, in an out-of-the-way garret, in a condition 
of avowed poverty, and still, with the single exception 
of Madame de Staél, she,got more homage than any other 
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woman in Europe. With the materials in our possession, 
which are considerable, we who have never been brought 
within the radius of her influence, may have a difficulty 
in accounting for it. She had the reputation of the most 
transcendent beauty, and her portrait by Gérard is still in 
existence, a portrait which was accepted as‘a likeness by 
those who knew her, and yet it does not produce upon the 
present gerieration the impression of a remarkably beauti- 
ful woman, and it is an open question whether'the lady on 
the canvas has any right to’be called beautiful at all, Sheis 
a fine-looking person, xe belle ferme, but that is different. 
She looks healthy and well-grown, a well-developed 
well-preserved specimen of humanity, which foses in a 
studiously graceful attitude, according to what was 
thought classical under the first Nmpire ; but it astonishes 
us to think that her face could make a fool of any man, 
‘yet she turned the heads of the most experienced, and 
made slaves of them, not for a month or a year, but for 
the term of their natural lives. Again, as to her mental 
qualities, there can be no doubt that with reference to 
her aim in life, she generally acted with great judgment ;* 
but this was more by feminine tact than by what could 
properly be called intellectual force. We have her 
letters, and what are they? She could write affection- 
ately, she could be encouraging and sympathetic (it was 
her habit, her art, and each correspondent liked his own 
little dram of consolation), she valued her friends, and 
made it her business to preserve their friendship ; but 
there is never.a ray of real intéllectual light in all her 


* There is, however, one most remarkable instance to the con- 
trary, which will be mentioned in its right place. 
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simple correspondence. She writes news, she acknow- 
ledges the receipt of news, she expresses her good 
wishes, she notices some very visible peculiarities on her 
travels, such as the nymerous domestics of Italian gran- 
dees, and some oddities in their mode of life; but this 
is all. Now, if Madame Récamier had really-been a 
superior woman, she had every imaginable stimulus to 
exhibit her superiority in her letters. They were ad- 
dressed to some of the most cultivated men then living, 
and there was always aspossibility that they might, at 
some future time, be made public. 

The date of young Ampére’s first meeting with 
Madame Récamier has been preserved by her niece, 
who was present. It was ithe Ist of January, 1820. 
The ladies were in theirtetreat at the Abbaye au Bois, 
and there were only five gentlemen present (which was 
below the usual average); when young Ampére and his’ 
father arrived. André ‘Ampére‘was by this time a great 
man ; but besides this recommendation he had the ad- 
vantage of being the oldest and most intimate friend of 
Ballanche, who was a great friend of Madame Récamier, 
and she therefore gave him a particularly gracious re- 
ception. As for Joan Jacques, the mature hostess, being 
considerably more than twice his age, might have taken 
him simply for a boy; but young as he was he had 
already some reputation for extraordinary attainments, 
and his conversational talent, which afterwards became 
one of his greatest powers, w@s already acceptable even 
in so exacting a circle ‘as that of the Abbaye au Bois. 
He was dazzled by Madame Récamier, nothwithstanding 
the extreme simplicity #f her dress, and the absence of 
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all splendour in the little room ; and there is an anecdote 
of this first interview whieh reveals at once his boyish 
awkwardness and her delicate womanly tact. As she 
did him the honour to talk with him, he took a jasper 
paper-knife to play with, and managed so badly that he 
broke it; She, observing that the sight of the fragments 
embarrassed him, managed to get them, one after 
another, under her arm as they lay on a little table, and _ 
to hide them away without his knowledge. iy 

That evening fixed hi§ fate The hostess had only 
intended to be kind to the son of an illustrious man, 
who was dear to her friend Ballanche ; but she was such 
a skilful artist in the use of feminine charm and influence, 
and her skill, from long practice, had become so much a 
part of herself, that she innocently subjugated poor Jean 
Jacques, who had never before talked to so sympathetic 
a listener. From that hour till the date of Madame 
Récamier’s death, a space of nearly thirty years, Jean 
Jacques could never be happy for a week, and scarcely 
even for a day, unless he talked with her. Those who 
knew the lady already were not in the least surprised 
by this fresh evidence of her fascination ; they were ac- 
customed to sée men subjugated, and an instance more 
or less excited scarcely a remark. Madame Récamier’s 
niece, who was present, only makes the general observa- 
tion that “few escaped from that all-powerful charm of 
which the truest and most attentive kindness was the 
principal influence, and which, coming from an elevated 
and delicate soul, took hold upon what was best and 
highest in your own: heart.” 

It has occurred to me sometimes, in thinking about 
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this remarkable friendship, to wonder how much of it 
may have been due to the melancholy event which took 
place by the river Saéne so far back as the year 1803. 
If Julie had lived, her child would have found in his 
own home that kindly sympathy and interest which 
only the tenderness of a woman can ever bestow in its . 
perfection. His father loved him as a father may love 
his boy, but André Ampére was absorbed in his own 
Studies, andé was the most absent of men. The grand- 
mother was dead, and even if she had been living still 
there was a certain austerity in her character which was 
not what Jean Jacques required. Of the maiden aunt, 
Josephine Ampére, we know little. The other aunt, the 
intelligent and high-minded Elise Carron, had followed 
her sister Julie to the Zrave quite prematurely. It is 
clear that young Ampére, living amongst men and boys, 
enjoyed at the age of ‘nineteen very little sympathy’ 
indeed, and it is equally evident that his susceptible and 
delicate feelings, for he had the feelings of a poet-with- 
out the poet’s creative genius, were waiting to be touched 
by the feminine influence as the strings of a silent harp 
are waiting for the fingers of its mistress. The first 
influence of Madame Récamier was evidently maternal. 
Jean Jacques had never known what it is to be listened 
to with full interest and full understanding by a woman, 
and after all reserves about Madame Récamietr’s intellect 
it is certain that she had acquired the habit of always 
seeming to understand her worshippers. Having once 
tasted this new pleasufe, and felt its strengthening in- 
fluence, the boy wanted to taste it again, as one returns 
to a wine which is at tae same time tonic and delicious. 
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She, on her part, being a mature woman, and surrounded 
by middle-aged men, found a pleasant freshness in the 
enthusiasm of a gifted youth who with his beardless 
face and simple ignorance of the world looked even 
more boyish than he really was. There is no reason to 
believe.that her culpability went farther than this, and 
at first she may have done more good than harm to Jean 
Jacques by stimulating what was best in him and by 
admitting him into the highly cultivated eircle which” 
surrounded her at the Abbaye aj Bois; but such a friend- 
ship as theirs was dangerous fo? him though not for her. 
“It is a great happiness,” wrote a very intelligent clergy- 
man who had a great knowledge of mankind, “to form 
a sincere friendship with a woman, but a friendship 
amongst persons of different faxes rarely or never takes 
place in this country. The austerity of our manners 
‘hardly admits of such a connéction ;—compatible with 
the most perfect innocence, and a source of the highest 
possible delight to those who are fortunate enough to 
obtain it.’* J. J. Ampere was formed by nature for 
such friendships, and in the course of his life he enjoyed 
the affectionate esteem and regard of several excellent 
women, eminent both for their intelligence and their 
position in society, but his friendship for Madame 
Récamiey was too predominant, absorbed too much of his 
time and thought, and reduced him to the position of a 
mere satellite among other satellites, going round and 
round the luminary whick had become the centre of his 
earthly existence, without any hope of rest in an 
ultimate union. _ Again, while she with her passionless 


* Sydney Smith, in gis Memoir. 
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nature was always calm, her influence sometimes agitated 
him, and there were times in his life when he painfully 
felt his bonds, though he had no more power to break 
them than the earth has to liberate itself from the 
_ invisible tether of gravitation. Madame Récamier’s worst 
” fault in this intimacy appears to have been that insatiable 
appetite for homage which was part of her natural 
character, and young Ampére’s most lamentable weak- 
“hess was total want of mental independence. He 
could master himsclf so far as to regulate his behaviour, 
he could even, by a strong effort, command sufficient ° 
strength of will’to banish himself for months from her 
presence, but his thoughts turned to her incessantly 
wherever he went, and he never had an hour of 
freedom. . 

Towards the close of the year 1823, Madame 
Récamier went to Rome, with the intention of staying: ~ 
there some months, and took lodgings in the Via 
Babuino, opposite the Greek Church. It is scarcely 
necessary to inform the reader that her evening receptions 
went on just as if she had been at the Abbaye au Bois. 
“Every evening,” says Madame Cheuvreux, “she was” 
surrougded by intimate friends, such as M. Dugas- 
Montbel, the Duke of Laval-Montmorency, M. de 
Girré, the Abbé Canova, Guérin, Leopold Robert, 
Schnetz, Delécluze, ete, Ballanche and Mademoiselle 
Amélie remain with Madame Récamier. Jean Jacques 
passes part of his days with teem. And so the Abbaye 
au Bois was reconstituted in Italy.” 

Madame Récamier has been compared to a queen_ 
with her court, and the comparison is not inaccurate. 
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By her beauty and tact she exercised a sort of royalty, but 
this was only a part of her means of influence. She was 
also, in reality though not in name, the president of a 
literary club, constituted, as the smaller French clubs 
usually are, for the purpose of conversation, The mem- 
bers of this little circle found it convenient to have her > 
for a centre around which they might group themselves. 
She presided admirably well, and the deference with 
which she was always treated kept the mengbers of the” 
circle in order. Wherever she ‘happened to be, any one 
member felt sure of meeting offer members, and this is. 
evidently the true explanation of the rapidity with 
which her circle reconstituted itself in Italy. If she . 
had been an immoral woman, a circle of this kind could 
never have held together, for @#gvious reasons. 
Jean Jacques immediately set to work to make the 
-most of his time in Rome. Yaung as he was he already 
led his own life, pursuing his studies with great ardour, 
and refreshing himself with pleasures as improving as 
his studies ; indeed, in such happy days as those he 
spent in Rome the distinction between the two becomes 
* difficult to define. “Rome is a very good place to work 
in,” he writes to his father, “and if people spoke French 
there it would be the right place for an Ecole Poly- 
technique.” Speaking of his own way of passing his 
time, he says itis impossible for life to be more fully 
occupied. He has an Italian master with whom he 
treads Dante and practises himself in speaking. He 
enjoys excellent weather, the finest winter known in 
Rome for years, and he avails himself of it to study the 
-Tuins, thus beginning at his carly. age those long labours 
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materials for his most important works. He had the 
courage to begin a new tragedy, entitled “ Rachel,” 
which he calls “La Juive” familiarly in his letters to his 
father. “When the fire of my admiration for Rome 
has subsided a Jittle, I shall take the chisel and give the 
first strokes to the marble. JI have been working on the 
plan.” His father took the warmest possible interest in 
this literarysprojects, and when a few pages of verse were 
composed they were serlt at once to Paris for the too in- 
dulgent paternal criticism. The correspondence at this 
time is interesting as a picture of the relation between 
father and son. Itis melancholy on the father’s side, 
for Jean Jacques is everything to him, and his absence 
leaves a dreary void. “our absence,” he writes, “pro- 
duces in me the same effect as the longing for the native 
land on the"Swiss and Lipps. Ballanche has spoken of 
the celestial nostalgia ; Iam tormented by the paternal.” 
The young man on his part writes with the cheerfulness 
of youth amidst the excitement of new and interesting 
scenes. He promises to return so as to pass the follow- 
ing wintcr with his father, and talks in a tone of affec- 
tionate pleasantry about the tragedy which he is just 
beginning, and which he will read when they come to- 
gether. Then there will be the impressions of Italy to 
recount, and meanwhile he tries to satisfy the paternal 
heart as well as he can by letters, those welcome pallia- 
tives of absenct. - 5 
To avoid the dangerous summer air of Rome the — 
travellers go to Naples, traversing the dangerous parts 
of the route with an escort of eighty Austrian soldiers, 
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and marching by moonlight to avoid the effects of the heat 
and the malaria from the Pontine marshes, At Naples 
Jean Jacques is in excellent health. “T have never,” he 
writes, “enjoyed so much health #nd so much physical 
well-being.” His existence is that of a poet ; he passes 
part of his time on the water after sunset, when the rip- 
ple plays gently about the boat and every stroke of the 
oar flashes phosphorescent light. “I do not believe 
there can be anything more delightful in any plage fi 
the world,” he writes, ‘the gights of Greece and the. 
East cannot be more beautifal. We shall go to see’. 
Pompeii by one of these lovely nights, The illusion - 
will be more perfect in the ancient city at the hour when 
all the inhabitants may be supposcd to have quitted the 
temples and theatres and to Beasleep. I hope to write 
here, for there is less to be seen ‘than at Rome, and in 

+ the long dreamy Ways on the-sea-shore the waves will 
bring me many a verse.” - 

Jean Jacques found so much happiness in this dreamy 
poetic life at Naples that it was difficult to tear himself 
away from it. The days passed in pleasant study, the 
evenings were spent happily on the water, or with 

.Madame Récamier's little circle. It was still permis- 
sible to dream of a poet's fame, and in the meanwhile he 
could afford to wait a little forthe laurel, in the full 
enjoyment of his youth. The : of the natural 

. beauty around him, and also the still more powerful 

“influence of the lady whom he conversed with every 
day, disposed him toa return towards religious senti- 
meats. “TI feel here,” he writes to his father, “a return 
to religious cmotions and ideas, which in reality are 

18 
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what is best in us, and although my mind has a repug- 
nance for what is exclusive and terrible in certain beliefs, 
my heart is more than ever disposed to humble itself 
and be tender under th® hand of a just and good God.” 
Then, speaking of Madame Récamier, he says: “I owe 
her whatever good sentiments I may possess.”. The 
truth is that this lady, in a gentle, unobtrusive way, tried 
at that time, and constantly afterwards, to bring Jean 
Fugues within the influence of religious ideas. In reality 
the difference between them may not have been quite so 
wide as she imagined, for*although he was not able to 
give intellectual assent to the dogmas of the Church, he 
earnestly desired to belicve as much as he could, having 
a strong inducement in the pleasure which his more 
perfect orthodoxy would Eave raiven to his father and to 
Madame Récamier. 

He left her at Raphanus in November (1824) to 
return to his father ; but the separation was very hard 
to bear, and he wrote the most despairing letters. He 
travelled by way of Rome, Ferrara, Padua, to Venice, 
his melancholy becoming darker and darker. Imagine 
séme faithful dog, that has been too kindly treated for 
its own good, and is now sent away to a distance— 
imagine what the dog would say if it could only write, 
and you have these letters. It is a curious evidence of 
the remarkable absence of enmity in the Récamier circle 
that one of the first persons Jean Jacques goes to see 
on his arrival in Paris is M. Récamier himself, to whom : 
he presents a gift frora his wife—a pin—with which 
M. Récamier is “charmed.” | 

Having scen, for the.present, enough of young Am- 
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pére’s weakness, it may be right/in justice to him, to 
look now on his stronger side, which was a resolute in- 
tellectual industry. Few men, whose lives are laid open 
to us in detail, will bear so searching an examination as 
to the use made of the passing days. Ifhappy, he works 
merrily, and enriches his mind even by his recreations ; 
if unhappy, he works with determined energy to relieve 
himself from the pressure of painful thoughts. In either 
case the result is always an advance ; and this is bewt 
came to pass that in his ragure life J. J. Ampére was 
one of the most cultivated mien in Europe. Even so 
early as the year 1825, the excellent intellectual habits, 
the well-chosen intellectual principles which led to this 
result, were already formed or accepted; and it is 
scarcely too much to say thie by their help he gained 
a clear advance of ten years over the majority of intel- 
lectual workers, who seldom Attain to this steadiness in 
harness much before middIc age. The three great needs 
of his life, as he himself defined them, were “ friendship, 
imagination, and labour.” Of these the most disturbing 
was imagination, including the belief that he was a poet, 
which led to a waste of effort in versification. “All iy 
‘time is my own,” he writes from Paris in January, 1825 ; , 
“my work is prepared, but I have not the fire necessary 
for its execution... I sit down to my table and make a 
few verses, perceiving soon after that verses so manufac- 
tured are never good, and then I stop short for fear of 
disgusting myself with my work in spoiling it.’ Soon 
afterwards he writes: “ For some time past I have not 
been able to make a verse.” And again: “It would be 
too pleasant if one could always compose ; one would 
: 18—~2 
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produce many a masterpiece, and life would slip away 
happily; but alas! for one hour of poetic fervour, how ° 
many hours are pale and cold!” This intermittence of 
productive power wotld not of itself be a proof that 
Jean Jacques had no poetic inspiration, for that is usually 
intermittent; but these lost sittings, these futile efforts, 
have a discouraging effect upon the mind. Ampére 
braced himself after them by the study of Hebrew and 
Taivese. A‘fairly happy day was a day spent in peace- 
ful work; a perfectly happy day was one in which, 
after energetic labour, came the longed-for conversation 
of the well-known circle. On the 14th of February he 
writes: “What a good day it has been! Splendid 
weather, which I admired from the garden! I have 
made verses, read Chines? and Hebrew. If there had 
been only a little of the Abbaye au Bois this evening all 
would have been completciy to my taste.” As to amuse- 
ment, like most men who have tasted the superior satis- 
factions of congenial work, he found that mere pleasures 
were insufficient. “That which is only amusement,” he 
writes, “is a very poor affair, and after all my attempts 
if that direction I come back to my books, to my 
studies.” 

One of his favourite pursuits at this time was to 
read the history of France by the light of the principal 
memoirs or contemporary chronicles, whilst he followed 
the literary history of his country at the same time by 
studying the principal literarx remains of each epoch, 
and in this way, at_an age when most men are absorbed 
entirely by the present, he acquired the faculty, so 
useful to him afterwardgas an historical writer, of throw- 
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ing himself back into the past, di living in it by the 
intellect and imagination. 

Madame Récamier’s maternal interest in young Am- 
pere’s intellectual pursuits has bgn the means of giving 
us many details about his ways of work. Here is an 
especially valuable paragraph from one of his letters to 
her. 

“You like me to speak about my labours, to tell you 
all my studies as a schoolboy tells his mamma save, 
here is what just at pregent sms to me the finest thing 
in the world, and an infallible ‘means of arriving almost 
at universal knowledge. It is very simple, and consists 
only in remarking in each book that I read what are the 
most important points, to concentrate all my attention 
upon them, to engrave thef? in my memory, and en- 
deavour to forget all the rest entirely. To this I add 
another condition, which is to’ read, on each subject and 
in each language, nothing but the best books. It seems 
to me that by this method it may be possible, without use- 
lessly overburdening the mind, to acquire very accurate 
and very various knowledge. I have begun to apply 
this system to various works and am delighted with if” 

There is nothing very original in this, though Jean 
Jacques may have discovered it for himself, but the 
wonder is that he should have paid attention to such a 
matter so -early in life. Young men rarely have any 


* The reader will observeghow this confirms what has been said 
about Madame Récamier’s art in attaching people to her by taking 
an interest in their occupations, and also about the maternal 
character of her friendship for Jean Jacques which he recognises 
himself, 
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conception whatever wof the necessity for economising 
intellectual effort, and they seldom realise the truth that 
the carrying power of the memory is limited, and that a 
wise man will not burden it uselessly. 

With all his love of learning, Jean Jacques hated 
pedantry, both in carly life and afterwards. His tone 
was that of a genial, cultivated man of the world, who 
read much and observed much without losing the elas-' 
f¥itazof his mind. His love of ladies’ society may have 
saved him from the hopeless duthess which is often the 
penalty of learning, and the intelligent conversations at 
the Abbaye au Bois may have given him a distaste for 
intercourse in which there was less of sweetness and 
light. At the end of January (1825) he dines with some 
of the cleverest young mer#in Paris, “élite de la jounesse 
frangaise,” and they seem to him “terribly pedantic.” 
He is irritated by the disd’inful tone which they adopt 
with reference to their own epoeh, he is vexed by their 

-scornful inquiries, “Where is poetry to come from? 

Who has genius?” He feels tempted to answer, “ Have 
genius yourselves, and Ict us see what you can do!’ 
When we remember that those Icarned youths were 
despising the natural gifts of their countrymen exactly 
five years before the brilliant epoch of 1830, it is enough 
to deliver us from the gloomy forcbodings of pedantic 
criticism at all times. — 

Madame Récamier returned from Italy in Ay: 1825, 
and went to spend the autumn.in a rural retreat at the 
Vallée aux Loups which kad been arranged by Chateau- 
briand when he composed the Martyrs. From what the 
reader already knows of, J. J. Ampére he will at once 
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. infer that the young gentleman gvould exhibit strong 
rustic tastes at the same time, and so it turned out, for 
he went to stay at the village of Aulnay with one of his 
friends, M. de Latouche, a dramatic author. Aulnay 
was quite near to the Vallée aux Loups, so Jean Jacques 
could.easily walk over and take his place in the family 
circle, which, wherever Madame Récamier happened to 
be, immediately gathered around her, as bees do round 
their queen, 

That Vallée aux koupsgseems to have been a 
dangerous place, riot on accollat of wolves, but from the 
facility with which a sentiment will grow and gain 
strength in the retirement of the country. -Sainte- 
Beuve said that in the summer or autumn following the 
first presentation of Jean §@cques at the Abbaye au 
Bois, Madame Récamier spent some time in the valley, 
and Jean Jacqués went to stay there too with his friend 
de Jussieu, who had a-small residence there. He re- 
turned to Paris a fortnight before she did, and when he 
met her again at the Abbaye she delicately hinted that 
country walks were dangerous, that if their stay in. the 
valley had lasted longer “there might have been a 
reason for apprehending the beginning of a romance for 
a poetic heart.” Madame Récamier, at that time, had 
no notion that the young guest would make himself 
miserable about a middle-aged woman like her, but with 
a remarkable want of feminine perspicacity she imagined 
that J. J. had fallen in lgve, or had begun to fall in love, 
with her young niece, Mademoiselle Amélie Récamier, 
who was always by her side.* Thrown off his guard by 

* Sainte-Beuve, who knew Madayse Récamier, believed that she 
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the suddenness with which such an entirely new idea 
was presented to hin, Jean Jacques lost for a moment 
his habitual self-contrgl, burst into sobs, and exclaimed, 
“Ah! it'was not forgher!” That crisis over, he had 
recovered, as we have seen, his modest position as one of 
the members (the youngest member) of the Récamier 
circle, and had had courage enough to deny himself even 
that satisfaction by returning from Naples to Paris from 
acspyse of duty to his father. The visit to the Vallée 
aux Loups in 1825 ren¢wed ¢he old danger. Jean 
Jacques could control his deelings in Paris, where he was 
simply one of the conversation party, but in the country 
he saw more of the lady, and this did him harm by 
making him feel too keenly the painful nature of his 
position and that fatal theswing-away of his youth in a 
hopéless attachment which in moments of bitterest frank- 
aness he acknowledged to: himself without having the 
power to withdraw finally from. its influence. “What 
can I become?” he asked, “with the faculties that I 
.eel within myself, this need of activity, this energy for 
work, and that other something, I know not what, at the 
bottom of my soul, which extinguishes all, and is inflict- 
ing dull death upon me gradually? Oh! I know well 
what it is—it is a life badly begun, a wasted youth. Oh! 
if I could but have seen in her a friend only, if my heart 





7 cy 
really imagined her niece to be the attraction, but there is stilla 
possibility that a clever woman like her might have feigned such a 
belief simply in order to clear up the Stuation. It is possible, too, 
that she might have looked: wth favour upon a marriage between 
J. J. Ampére and her niece, and that she may have taken this means 
of suggesting the idea to his ‘mind, . 
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had not worn itself out in painful dreams it would not 
have been languid and broken ok is now. I suffer 
through my own fault, but I suffer Yorribly, ‘Full of the 
wish to work, I can do nothing: I try all the old 
remedies, languages, sciences, conversation, reading, and 
all has less hold upon me than in the past.” Elsewhere 
he says, “In my purgatory I do like Dante, who stimu- 
lated himself while traversing the circles of pain by pro- 
nouncing the name of Beatrice.” 

Such a condition as this cguld not have lasted for 
very long without weakening*the foundations of the 
mind and character, and it may have been a good thing 
ultimately for the patient that his stay near the Vallée 
aux Loups in 1825 brought his malady to an acute crisis. 
The lady, on her part, ‘renfened as cool and self- 
Possessed as-ever. She had her own policy to. follow, 
which was to mairftain her power over as many subjects 
as possible, and she was not going to sacrifice this policy 
to the folly of the youngest of them. Her married life 
with M. Récamier was merely nominal. He had given 
her, at her father’s request, the protection of his name in 
the terror of 1793, a time when she was a mere child, 
but he had lived his own life since then, in complete 
independence of hers, and with scarcely even a pre- 
tension to the position of her husband, For a fhoment 
Jean Jacques concéived the hope that this marriage 
might be dissolved by a divorce, and that he might 
Profit by the dissolution Qf the tie, an idea which only 
betrays his’ bayish ignorance ofthe Jady’s nature. In 
1811 she had refused a royal suitor, Prince Augustus of 
Prussia, who had indulged his imagination by the same 
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project. Later in kite, when a widow, she refused even 
‘Chateaubriand, who, had certainly more influence over 
her than any one elg. As for J. J. Ampére, she looked 
upon him simply asia clever and interesting boy whom 
she patronised by encouraging his studies and by de- 
veloping in her circle his considerable talent for con- 
versation. He was a part of her state, as a young 
groom is part of a rich man’s state in a house where 
“exe are twenty servants (with the difference that he 
would not have been so asy to replace), and she did not 
wish io diminish herself by the reduction of her estab- 
lishment which would have resulted from his dismissal. 
She therefore, whilst giving him little or no encourage- 
ment, used all her tact to calm him and yet retain him 
in her service; and, asoShe knew him better than he 
knew her, she so far succeeded that from that day to the. 
day of her death he contented himself with her friend- 
ship, and though he might be neither husband nor lover, 
remained devoted to her in age and infirmity with an 
unshakable fidelity. Poets have used the simile of 
brooks, or flowers, and the moon—such a simile could 
never have been more aptly applied than to the lives of 
this man and that woman. The uneasy current of his 
existence, twisting hither and thither, vexed hy many 
obstacles, owed the lights which sparkled upon it, and 
the shadows which were cast upon it to a luminar¥, cold, 
remote, unattainable, which shone with equal lustre on 
his rivals, : 
Thé moon looks 


On many brooks, 
The brook car. see no moon but this. 
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The elder Ampére infinitely regr¢tted to see his son’s 
strength of affection wasting itselffyear after year on a 
friendship in which he gave all de received a mere 

* fraction in return; and, remembgting the days of his 
own wedded life with Julie, the happiest of his existence, 
he said to himself that if only Jean Jacques could be 
persuaded to love some good girl who would accept him, 
all might yet be well. The young man’s life would have 
its centre in his own home, and his sentiments toyaade 
Madame Récamier would su®side into a reasonable 
friendship. André Ampére h'xd ‘found precisely the 
young lady whom his best judgment approved in Madc- 
moiselle Clémentine Cuvier, daughter of the famous 
naturalist. All accounts agree in describing her as a 
person to whom a prudent maffof cultivated intelligence 
might gladly entrust his happiness. She had inherited 
Some of her father’s rarest intellectual powers, as he 
himself acknowledged, and, though not beautiful, her 
countenance had the “sweetness and light” which 
always win regard. André Ampére had an absolute 
confidence in her, and it became the strongest wish of 
his life that Jean Jacques should be her husband. The 
young lady herself, in the opinion of an observant witness 
(Mdlle, Amélie Récamier), would not have been averse to 
this project. Her manners, like those of every well-bred 
young lady in her nation and class, were extremely modest 
and retiring ; but she still betrayed a certain preference 
for Jean Jacques in talking with him about literature or 
science more willingly than with any one clse. The 
same witness is of opinion that Jean Jacques had a sen- 
timent of “very tender respect” for the young lady, 
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which might easilythave gained power over his heart 
had he not disliked Baron Cuvier’s domineering spirit, 
which made him aware that to become his son-in-law 
would be equivalent¥o the sacrifice of his independence. 
A passage occurs in a letter to his father, written about 
a year after his first meeting with Mdlle. Cuvier, in 
which he says: “I had for a moment an idea, which 
passed away like so many others, as others may pos- 
‘aly take fits place. This is my nature, and it ought to 
be a reason for you to‘dook with apprehension on the 
irrevocable state which you are anxious that I should 
enter upon. My head must have time to ripen and my 
character to form itself before I can engage myself for 
ever without madness.” Behind these objections the 
reader perceives the rea” one, which was the difficulty ° 
in finding in any young lady’s society the charm of 
Madame Récamicr’s conversation. This was a terriblé 
disappointment to André Ampére, whose letters about 
this time to his friend Bredin are quite painful to read. 
*He speaks of being “torn” by these circumstances, of 
being “smothered with sorrows,” and says that his 
scientific labours, successful as they are, cannot console 
him for the loss of all the happiness which he had 
dreamed of for his son. This grief lasted permanently, 
and when in July, 1827, André Ampére learned that 
Mdlle. Cuvier was engaged to be married -to M. Dupar- 
quet, the news cut him to the quick. “I cannot express 
how much sorrow this has ceused me,” he writes to his 
son. A month later,-before this project of marriage 
was realised, the young lady was suddenly taken ill, and 
began to spit blood.. André Ampére saw her a few 
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days after this, and was struck witlf her extreme pale- 
ness, and with an expression of nglancholy upon her 
face. “Her sister had put a rose, in her hair, which 
seemed half faded. All this gave pie a gloomy presen- 
timent.” During another visit he ‘saw the young lady 
lying on.a sofa, paler than ever, and with a great diffi- 
culty of breathing. Notwithstanding her engagement 
she gave a painful pleasure to Ampére by showing, 
through her questions, a great interest in his son, phe 
travelling in the north of Euspe. “I felt,” he wrote, 
“that I was listening to her fotvthe last time, an@ her 
interest in you touched me the more that the arrival of 
her betrothed did not prevent her from continuing her 
questions.” . She was never married, but died at the end 
- of September, 1827, as mucR*to the grief of André 
Ampére as to that of her own parents. During her 
illness Jean Jacqhes said: “? would give all in the 
world to know that she was out of danger, and happy 
with M. Duparquet.” This last expression shows how 
completely he had abandoned the Project of marriage 
for himself. 

On the intellectual side, notwithstanding temporary 
suspensions of mental power which resulted from the 
troubles of'his affections, Jean Jacques had the satisfac- 
tion of equipping himself very sufficiently. In 1825 he 
wrote the following account of his studies: “Now, for 
the first time in my life, I find leisure to do nearly all 
that I desire. I-have applied myself to the study of 
mathematics, not to become a -mathematician, but to 
open my mind to this sort of conception, and gain an 
entrance into a world of new combinations,” 
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“ As to languages, J am nearly sure now of knowing all 
which. are worth studying. I read history to gain a 
tonception of each epoch, and in order to interest myself 
in everything which Ratoss to it.” 

These are few words, but they trace out a very ex- 
tensive field of study, already in the writer’s possession, 
though not yet so fully cultivated as he intended it to 
be in course of time. His projects of study and labour 

alway§ on a great scale, and although he retained 
a youthful absence of prttension, and was never at any 
time ‘a pedant, or anytaing like one, still he had vast 
intellectual ambition. Even so early as 1826 he had 
conceived the idea of a general history of literature, in- 
volving almost infinite study i in different languages and 
in different countries, fof” long journeys were never an 
impediment to him, and he knew the importance of 
working on the spot. His Italian labours had already’ 
been well begun in Rome; but Rome was too closely 
connected in his mind with certain experiences of senti-~ 
ment for him to return to it willingly in 1826, so he 
prudently took the virile resolution of bracing his mind 
by a student's life,in Germany, far from the Vallée aux 
Loups and the beloved Abbaye au Bois, in a land, too, 
where the circle of the Abbaye would not be likely to 
constitute itself as-it did in Italy. He quitted Paris on 
the 6th of August, 1826, without revealing this grave 
determination, simply informing his friends that he was 
going to the Mont d’Or, near Lyons, with the De 
Jussieus. id . 

When Jean Jacques travelled with his young friends 
Alexis and Adrien de Jussieu, they went"a great deal 
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on foot, and out of the beaten tracks. Ampére was an 
excellent walker, but Alexis de Jussieu was much more 
than that, he was a wonderful runne,, and could keep up 
with a diligence for hours. He die almost all the road 
between Mende and St. Jean du dard (twenty leagues) 
on foot, running before the carriage, except uphill, when 
he rested; but it was especially downhill that the 
postilions admired him. One of them, wanting to leave 
him behind, whipped his five mules to a gallop, bi 
Alexis kept ahead of them.4¢Who would not rather 
possess that young man’s phYgical powers tham the 
handsomest equipage in Paris ? 

At Avignon they were rather horrified by learning 
that the room they occupied was the very chamber in 
which Marshal Brune was assa®*nated.* The innkeeper 
had sustained a siege of five hours to defend the Marshal, 
and was himself tvounded by the stroke of a hatchet. 
His wife, his mother, and his daughter’all died in con- 
sequence of the fear and excitement of that day. 

The travellers went to Grenoble through the moun- 
tains, sometimes travelling where there was not even a 
footpath. In one outlandish place they became objects 
of suspicion, and nobody would give, them a lodging. 
When they begged to be allowed to lie on straw the 
suspicions increased, and they were surrounded by fifty 
peasants and a policeman. At length the maitre ap- 
peared, luckily an intelligent man, and when he had 


* Marshal Brune was shot in Rugust, 1815, by the ringleaders of a 
royalist mob, in the White Terror, The murderers were powerful 
enough to intimidate-the local authorities, who signed a declaration 
that the Marshal had committed suicide. , 
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talked a few anne with the young gentlemen, he 
solved the difficulty: by inviting them to his own house, 
gave them a suppen and three excellent beds, and de- 
tained them afterwards for another twenty-four hours. 
This maitre was a character, famous in these parts as the 
“King of the Mountains,” where he exercised a benefi- 
cent despotism singularly independent of the Govern- 
ment, which he sometimes resisted in the interests of 
Ampere speaks of him as a character whom 
Walter Scott might havéinvented, “ simple, frank, loyal, 
and ‘full of natural gaéd sense.” Jean Jacques next 
‘visited the Chartreuse, which strongly impressed him. 
Here is his description of the night service there: 
* “We came back to a frugal supper (from a walk 
amongst the rocks), an€“then they put us in our cells 
till eleven o'clock. The sound of bells awakened us in 
our first sleep, and whilst still dizzy with the sudden 
awakening we pdssed through-the long corridors, guided 
towards the chapel by religious chants. One little lamp 
burned by itself in the midst of the immense nave. All 
those pale faces under white cowls, lighted by a-few 
lanterns, the gravity of the voices, the lugubrious mono- 
tony of the litanies, the thought of these lives ef solitude, 
prayer, and sacrifice, oppressed the heart.” ? 
Each of the krethren has a bedroom, a little study 
with bookshelves, a workshop, turner’s tools, and a little 
garden. Had it not been for their meagre fare, Ampére 
said he would almost have consented to become one of 
them. ; = Bg : 
After a six weeks’ tour in France and Switzerland, 
he arrived at Strasburg on the 8th of October, 1326, and 
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afterwards wrote an interesting letter to Madame Ré- 
camier from Coblentz, where hig sense of landscape 
beauty was enchanted with new experiences in his boat 
' voyage on the Rhine from Mayence. “There was not 
a minute to lose,” he said, “for bvery stroke of the oa. 
brought us to a new picture.” This boat voyage lasted 
from dawn till moonlight, and during the whole of it, 
whilst see’zg the castled crags and vineyards of the 
Rhine, Jean Jacques was travelling againein mMeweey 
and imagination through those Italian scenes which 
were dangerously dear to hita from their assotiation 
with Madame Récamier. “Almost at every instant,” 
he wrote, “the contrast of the climates, of my situation 
then and now, awakened in me melancholy recollections,” 
Ampere began by establisifiSg himself at Bonn, where 

he was introduced to Schlegel, who received him well, but 
*seemed at first t8 avoid literary conversation asa sort of 
pedantry, and to pose as knight and gentleman, adorning 
himself with the yellow ribbon of Sweden and his servants 
with livery ; but soon afterwards he invited Jean Jacques 

, to meet an Englishman, and these representatives of 
three nations talked together for six hoursat a time, “like 

" magpies, or like people who have known what conversa- 
tion is at Paris, and are transplanted together to Bonn.” 
Ampére was lucky in arriving at Bonn just when Schlegel 
was about to begin a course of lectures on the German 
language and literature, and he was still more fortunate in 
being there whilst Nicbugr lectured on Roman history, 
a subject of special interest and importance for our hero, 
He had not been long at Bonn before he got into regular 
habits of life, and as his self-imposed exile in Germany ~ 
I9 
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was intended to be course of discipline, he had’ the 
courage to take it as such from the first, and to seek his 
satisfaction in the strict fulfilment of his duty to himself 
as astudent. The regularity of his labours soon pro- 
duced a beneficial effect upon his mind, and he not only 
made good intellectual progress, but he also found him- 
self calmer and stronger morally than he had. been 
during the two or three preceding years. He gave him- 
se¥ihe inrocent pleasure of writing an account of his 
studies to Madame Récamiers but there is no painful 
agitation in his letters. -” 

“T have not an instant of czzut. I follow four courses 
of lectures every day, each of which gives me the same 
pleasure that you find in a new play. I frequently meet 
men of the highest merit? Who are most kind and atten- 
tive to me. I read numbers of new books which in- 
terest me. I have the pleasant sense of progress. My- 
imagination, which for several-years has painfully tor- 
mented me, seems to be cured; my mind, given up to 
itself, is disposed for all tranquil sentiments, for all wise 
and generous resolutions. Well, in this equilibrium of 
the faculties, so long desired as a dream, in this life of 
my own choice, my thoughts still turn to Paris, to the 
time when I shall be there again. J hope that it may 
be possible to bring back with me the calm which I 
enjoy, and to embellish it by friendship.” 

“T have learned three things here,” he says, towards 
the conclusion of the same ktter, “the extent-of my 
ignorance, what I had-to learn, and how to set about 
learning it.” ess 7 

“One is confounded,” he says elsewhere, “with the 
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indispensable sdeipment of know: idee that we dispense 
with in France.” In February, 1427, he says: “For the 
first time in my life I understard what it is to learn.” 
His life at this time had the regylarity of clockwork, 

“ At Bonn, all my days resemble each other perfectly. 
At half-past six they come to light my stove and my 
lamp. I put on a dressing-gown and read in bed till 
eight ; then I get up and work. At noon there is Nic- 
buhr’s lecture, at one o'clock I dine, at *two gkir® is 
Schlegel’s lecture ; then I Take a walk and attend two 
other professors. "At seven I “study at home, and go out 
in the evening when I am invited to tea at some pro- 
fessor’s house. Once a week I go to the theatre— Voila 
toute ma vie.” 

Ampére’s visits to the theatre were not likely to dis- 
quiet Madame Récamier; but he was apprehensive that 
‘she might be rather alarmed by his attendance at the 
lectures of German theologians, who then as now were 
pursuing their energetic labours. On Shrove Tuesday 
he went to hear a lecture on “ I’xegesis,” given specially 
for himself, and wrote to Madame Récamier, that even 
if it scandalised her, such theology was edifying enough 
for the mardi gras, This is only one of many little 
evidences that tNe lady tried to exercise a: theological 
influence over her..admirer, and keep him within the 
limits of Roman Catholic orthodoxy, but not, it must 
be admitted, with much success, for Jean Jacques had a 
too comprehensive intelfctual curiosity to confine him- 
self easily within the teaching vf a single sect; and as 
he visited other countries; and learned other languages, 
so, in the same spirit of inquiry and comparison, he in- 
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terested himself in other theologies than that in which 
he had been born. ik 

He accompanied Schlegel’s English friend Bonnard 
to Cologne in the Paris diligence, the very same diligence 
which was actually to arrive in Paris on the following 
Friday, and he felt it hard not to go on, but manfully 
returned to Bonn, in spite of momentary weakness. He 
quitted Bonn in April, after having formed several friend- 
shifS y'th Gérmans, whom he greatly liked, as soon as 
the difficulty of language béfan to be surmounted. He 
had met with so much cordiality and kindness that it 
was impossible to quit the place without regret. How- 
ever, he was leaving interesting Germans to meet the 
most interesting man in all Germany. “ In a fortnight,” 
he said, “I shall be with Goethe.” 

It had happened some time before that Jean Jacques 
had written two articles in the Paris Globe newspaper 
about Goethe, which the poet had himself translated for 
his Weimar journal, “I found the great man very kind,” 
says Jcan Jacques; “very simple, in very good health, 
and very amiable.” During his stay at Weimar Ampére 
saw Gocthe very frequently, dining three times with him 
in the course of a single week, at those select little 
dinners given to few friends, to which strangers were 
seldom invited. What.astonished Jean Jacques most in 
Goethe was his general interest in everything, and his 
knowledge of all that was going on both in France and 
Germany. Jean Jacques heatd him talk for several 
hours together with a fire and verve “ fifty years younger 
than his age.” He talked about the last French vaude- 
villes as if he had just seen them acted, knew by heart 
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the songs of Béranger, and missed nothing that was 
going on in Germany. Goethe, cn his part, was greatly 
pleased with the distinguished young Frenchman. 
“ Ampére,” he said, “has placed his mind on such a 
high level that he has left ffr beneath him all the 
national prejudices, all the apprehensions, all the con- 
fined ideas of many of his fellow-countrymen; by his 
ways of thinking he is much more a citizen of the world 
than a citizen of Paris. I foresee the day whgn flaere 
will be thousands of mtn who will think like him.” 

This prediction is already te soine extent fulfilled, the 
highest culture becoming daily more cosmopolitan, be- 
cause it must necessarily take account of what other 
nations contribute to the common stock of knowledge or 
production, and we have now the inestimable facility of 
railways. Unfortunately, war comes to counteract the 
reconciling effect of the nobler studies, and to revive 
national hostility, even towards neutrals. The war of 
1870 not only made Frenchmen hate Germans, but it 
made them sore against the English because they had 
remained neutral, whilst the Germans despised the 

_ French because their army had been beaten, and they 
‘despised the English because their army was too 
small to be set against the forces of Germany. 

“ Goethe is prodigious,” said Ampére ; “he interests 
himself in everything, has ideas about everything, and is 
ready to admire whatever may be worth admiring. 
With his pure white dressing-gown, which makes him 

* Took like a, great white sheep, between his son, his 
daughter-in-law, and his two grand-children, who play 
-with him whilst he talks of Sghiller, of their labours in 
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common, of all-that he wished to do, of all that he would 
have done, of his own,works, his intentions, and his re- 
collections, he is the most interesting and the most 
amiable of men. He is naively conscious of his fame, 
in a manner which can displease no one, because he 
concerns himself about the talents of others, and is 
really alive to all good things which are produced in all 
departments of literature.” 

Ampére’s Ixst interview with Goethe left a strong im- 
pression on his mind. “Tee last hour that we passed 
togethet was really solemn and touching. We were 
seated on the same bench in the garden of a little rustic 
house, from which there is a view of the park, and where 
he wrote ‘Iphigenia’ forty years ago. All the trees 
were planted by him, WE were seated under them, 
looking at the park as it was lighted by the last rays of 
evening, the hour that you love best. He was serene, 
and even gay, talking to me with that delicate irony 
which suits him so well. I thought to myself that this 
kind and amiable old man was’ the greatest of living 
poets, that he was very old, that it was perhaps a fare- 
well, for who knows if I shall ever come back to Weimar, 
and if I come back, who knows if I shall find him 
there ?” ' 

“Inthe evening I went to walk with several other 
people in the park, and we went near his little house. 
The window of his room was lighted, he was reading 
and working still, Iwas pleased to quit Weimar-with 
this impression,” a 

It. was with reference to these letters about Goethe 
that Madame Récamier committed a lamentable and 
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almost inconéeivable indiscretion, which . vexed Jean 
Jacques more than he could haye thought it possible 
for any action of hers tovex him. Her niece gives some 
account of this, but omits all mention of his irritation, 
Madame Récamier had shown éne of Ampére’s Ictters 
from .Weimar to Henri de Latouche, who asked her 
permission to print an extract from it in the Globe news- 
paper. To this she foolishly consented, and the extract 
appeared immediately, with some modifigations, which 
were anything but impsovements. Nothing corffd have 
been more disagreeable for Ampere. He had written 
to his correspondent in the abandon of intimate friend- 
ship, wishing to amuse her, and thercfore talking about 
Goethe ina manner which would have been most un- 
becoming if addressed to affthe dite of Europe—espe- 
cially unbecoming on account of, the great man’s recent 
hospitable atterftion to him. *Ampére had lightly criti- 
cised, or rather attempted to describe, a very fanciful 
work of Goethe’s old age, which the poet had permitted 
him to read in manuscript. His description was by no 
means unfavourable on the whole; but he happened to 
mention “bizarrerie” and “obscurité” as amongst its 
characteristics, and he did not exactly like to see these 
words printed in a newspaper which was read by Goethe 
himself. The most distressing bit, however, in the re- 
print was the following : 

“But you will believe, if I go on, that I have caught 
the manie admirative ofthe Germans for Goethe ; never- 
theless, I liave not yet got to the point of the good 
lady with whom I am living here, who fell into raptures 
because the abundance of the Breat man’s thoughts was 
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such that he required a secretary! To have asecretary! 
that was unexampled !” 

The words “ manic admirative” were enough to wound 
the feelings of all literary Germany, and the anecdote of 
the “good lady,” though amusing, was not a thing to 
be printed, because she could,be so easily identified at 
Weimar. “Do you think,” asks Ampére, “it is agree- 
able to me to expose to the ridicule of a small town a 
resgectable person in whose house, or rather in whose 
family, I have lived a month, who has bestowed atten- 
tion and cares upon tne which are almost maternal, and 
who has given me several letters of recommendation for 
Berlin, for which she*has been strangely rewarded. In 
Weimar it is as if her name had been printed, for every- 
body knows where I lodged.’ 

The letter goes on in quite a severe tone, and contains 
even this terrible sentence: “The moral ‘is that we must 
stick to principles, and that if stealing is never permis- 
sible, which I have some little difficulty in admitting, it 
is far more certain {that it can never be allowable to 
print fifteén hundred copies of what is written in the 
abandon of confidence and friendship.” This from J. J. 
Ampére to Madame Récamier! This from the wor- 
shipper to the goddess! Can there be any more czltus 
after this? Is not the idol overthrown, and seen to be 
only a woman, unreliable and indiscreet ? 

The irritation was extreme, and the foolish little 
feminine treason very hard tor bear; but it did Jean 
Jacques immense good py loosening a little the chain 
which bound him to the Abbaye au Bois. He wrote 

_immediately to the Changellor Miller to beg his inter- 
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vention to set matters right with Goethe. It is easy to 
"see from his letter what a torture the whole business 
was to him. 

He arrived at Berlin before the end of May, and re- 
mained there till the 7th of July, greatly enjoying the 
hospitality of the Prussian capital, where his father’s 
European fame procured him an immediate welcome to 
the most interesting society, opening all doors. His 
own personal qualities, and the interest wlsich intellac- 
tual people always také in"young men of high attain- 
ments, who evidently have a brilliarit career before them, 
enabled him to use these opportunities to the utmost. 
“Your name is a talisman everywhere,” he wrote to 
André Ampére. “ People ask. me if I am a relation of 
the famous Ampére, and I fiver, as modestly as I pos- 
sibly can, ‘I am his son; and then they make me a 

‘profound bow, of which I am very proud.” As Jean 
Jacques lived with the most intellectual people in Berlin, 
and as at that time some of these happened to be in 
very high social positions, he saw Prussian high life also, 
dining several times with Prince Augustus (another 
worshipper of Madame Récamier), and meeting Hum- 
boldt at the royal table. He knew both the Humboldts, 
and most of the literary celebrities who were their con- 
temporaries in Berlin. These social pleasures were, 
however, but a part of his occupations during his resi- 
dence there. Wherever he happened to be, he had the 
happy faculty of settimg to work immediately, and 
making the most of his opportunities for study. He 
was ardently pursuing all through this year his vast 
scheme of a general history of literature, and gathered 
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in Germany an immense number of notes about antique 
European and Asiatic poetry, whilst he endeavoured at 
the same time to get light on Scandinavian literature, 
but found it more difficult, from a certain lack of mate- 
rials. It may have been for this reason that he deter- 
mined to visit Sweden, where he landed at Ystad-on the 
1oth of July. He wrote as follows from Malmo two 
days later, giving his first impression of the Swedish 
ladscape, and of that worthern sensation which one feels 
immediately on approaching the higher latitudes, 

“Ttvis really a decisive ‘step to cross the Baltic. The 
north begins here. These strong winds, this pale sun, 
that moon which I saw last night coming out of a dark 
cloud like the moon in Osien: all this has the northern 
character already ; and when I remember that last week 
I found the climate of Florence at Berlin, it, seems as if 
that were a recollection of another year.” 

The long northern twilight impresses him strongly 
when he lands at Gottenburg. 

“We arrived here this evening at half-past ten, it 
being still light enough for us to distinguish everything 
perfectly. This twilight has a great charm, and pro- 
duces a singular effect upon. the mind.* The coast is 
covered with rocks ; we seem at the end of the world, 
and are then delighted to find a noble river, on which 


* Tt would be difficult to speak of it more truly in a few words, 
The northern summer twilight seems to turn the landscape into an 
ideal world. Nothing in .the coursé of my- experience has left a 
more poctic impression on the memory than whole nights passed 
slowly sailing with faint breezes on a Highland lake, in that weird 
and wonderful light which is like the ghost of day. 

€ 
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we enter a town whichis quite new, with great, regular, 
well-built white houses,” R 

* The traveller's instinct of pushing on was strong in 
J. J: Ampére, and we soon find him at Christiania, “a 
little farther to the north than gthe Orkneys,” as he 
writes to Madatne Récamier. Christiania is, in fact, in 
the same latitude as the mainland of Shetland ; but 
Ampére, being in a travelling state of mind, was not 
satisfied without seeing the interior. With four com- 
panions he pushed on asfar-as Drontheim, beydfid the 
latitude even of the Faroe Islupds,but did not raceive 
a very favourable impression of intellectual cultur& in 
those parts, as the librarian showed him a Koran, in 
Arabic, and affirmed that it was in the Chinese tongue! 
A comparison between Swed@i¥and Norway, being brief 
and interesting, is worth quoting : 

“When you travel in Sweden, do not fail to go to 
Norway, for Sweden is very inferior to it, so far as I 
have seen. Here and there you may find some fine 
views, but in general’ hardly anything picturesque, and 
much uniformity. Nevertheless, I may say that the 
uniformity itself had its charm, for that which is not 
pictorial may be poetical. I found great pleasure in 
being carried rapidly along in an open carriage amongst 
rocky heaths, and pinewoods without number. From 
time to time a waterfall, a lonely lake, the sea advancing 
amongst the rocks, came to break the monotony of our 
impressions. But Norwax announces itself quite other- 
wise. Christiania is placed in an admirable situation, 
and when, after having passed three days posting over 
bare lands, we saw its environs on the seaside all fresh 
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and green, with country houses scattered about like 
those of Geneva, we felt something like the enchantment 
of travellers just arrived at Palmyra after having crossed 
the desert. If there were sunshine here, these fine 
coasts, these islands, 4nd promontories gently sloping to 
the sea might, without profanation, remind us of JJole dé 
Gaeta, or the Bay of Baiz.’* 

This northern excursion ended by a return through 
Stockholm, which the traveller reached in September. 
In O€vober his letters were. dated again from Berlin, and 
he returned to Paris through Saxony and Bavaria, after 
an absence of sixteen months. 





The reader will remember that a more serious reason 
than a taste for travel had determined Jean Jacques to 
leave Paris and its neig‘fsourhood for a long absence. 
His real purpose was to bring his sentiments towards 
Madame Récamier within discipline, so that they might 
no longer be a source of torment and agitation in his 
life. In this he at last succeeded. It may have been 
partly the effect of abgence and change of scene, partly 
the consequence of that indiscretion about the letter from 
Weimar ; but whatever the cause the effect was produced, 
and it was permanent. Jean Jacques remained for 
Madame Récamier a most devoted friend, and this 
friendship prevented his marriage, so far keeping him un- 
settled ; but from the end of the year 1827 his attachment 


© The reader who takes an interest in human sentiment about 
landscape, will observe with some interest how somwthern and essen- 
tially classical the sentiment is here ; he will notice the dislike to 
bare wild nature, the love ef pleasant places with agreeable human 
habitations, the regret for the southern sun, the turning of the 
thoughts to Italy. 
e 
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to her was no longer painful or dangerous, and his fine 
mind, by this time very richly stored with material, was 
free to concentrate its energies on great intellectual 
labours. 

In the autumn of 1828 Jean Jacques went to Nor- 
mandy to study the traces of Scandinavian influence in 
France, He fixed his residence for this purpose in the 
old castle of Bretteville, near Cherbourg, on the sea~ 
shore, making excursions in various direations. He 
came to the conclusion*that “a little Scandifavia” 
existed at the most northern ‘extremity of lower‘Nor- 
mandy. Here he found Danish and Swedish words in 
the pazois, popular superstitions resembling those of the 
north, stone altars like those often found near Copen- 
hagen and in Norway, and s$ Ne got valuable materials 
for a chapter on Scandinavia in France, all awhich de- 
lighted him exceedingly. ; 

Soon after his return to Paris he was called away 
again by other considerations. His father suffered from 
chronic bronchitis, and was ordeged to pass a winter in 
the south. They were neither of them in very easy 
circumstances; but Jean Jacques managed to buy a 
carriage for twelve pounds, a “ caléche,” and they set off 
in this vehicle with a friend. André Ampére was very 
talkative during the journey, notwithstanding the state 
of his throat, and his talk is said to have been marvel- 
lous, the subject being that immense one—the classifica- 
tiongf human knowledge? They went to Hyéres, where 
Jean Jacques frequently visited,the great historian of 
the Norman Conquest, Augustin Thierry, whose iabours 
had cost him his eyesight, and besides that brought oa 
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a nervous malady, which compelled him to allow his 
brain some rest. “It is a most painful spectacle,” wrote 
Jean Jacques, “to see him dragging himself along, sup- 
ported by a companion, without eyes, almost without 
legs, yet with a healthy mind and clear thoughts. 
Young Ampére made it his business af Hyéres to devote 
himself absolutely to his father, keeping the accounts of. 
their little cxpenses,* playing eight or ten games at 


©* Mach to J. J. Ampére’s credit he seriously endeavoured on 
several different occasions to nfike fiimself master of the difficult 
art of*housekeeping, bat ajways with little success. The most 
astonishing stories, well authenticated, remain to testify to his 
singular natural incapacity for managing the affairs of common life. 
His father’s household was very badly managed at all times, and it 
needed all the respect felt by his guests for such distinguished 
scientific talents, to enable thU@®to pardon the roughness and want 
of form in his hospitality. On his return from Italy, in 1824, Jean 
Jacques was determined to shpw how useful hg could make himself 
as butler, so he went to the cellar to fetch wine, but found that the 
key would not turn in the lock. He had another key made, and 
things went on very well for some time, when, lo! one day he ob- 
served that the stock of wine was diminishing with a rapidity which 
suddenly surprised him, The day following, to his still greater sur- 
prise, the empty bins were full again, yesterday only twenty-five 
bottles could be counted—to-day, several hundreds! He rushes 
upstairs to tell the wondrous tale—two witnesses go down with him. 
and confirm it—they count hundreds of bottles ! 

The explanation was that Jean Jacques had, with the most per-| 
fect innocenc® got a key made to open the door of a neighbour’s 
well-stocked cellar, whilst he kept the old key of their own, thus 
going one day (just as it might happen) to the meagre Ampére 
stock and, another, helping himself freely to the more- abundant 
supplies of.a neighbour and tenant called Fresnel. ‘I ought to 
have been tried for it at the Assizes,” said poor Jean Jacques, but 
the affair was hushed up and restitution made. 

He did worse than this, if possible, in Rome, in 1862, where 
Ife became a house-breaker¢ avec effraction. - It was in the month 
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chess every day with him, and even allowing himself to 
be upset in their drives, for André was singularly rash 
in a carriage, and his son thought th&t filial piety re- 
quired him to be upset too, for company. 

Our hero’s money matters at this time were not in a 
very satisfactory condition. He had possessed a little 
capital, but this gradually melted away with the expenses 
of his studies and travels. That journey to Hyéres with 
his father was paid for with some of his last bank- -notes, 
and ruin seemed very peay Jean Jacques lowked Tt 
calmly in the face, and said : “When I am utterly shined 
I hope to make a fortune.” One of his latest steps on 
the downward road was to pay his father’s most pressing 
debts, for André, entirely absorbed in his scientific opera- 
tions, was quite unable to atgead to ordinary household 





of March, at two o’clock in the morning, so he tool a fancy to 
‘smoke a cigar on his balcony. The‘night was dark and the wind 
high; he believed that he had turned the key in his glass door 
to prevent it from slamming behind him. After walking and 
smoking on the balcony a quarter of an hour he thought he would 
go in again, but the door was completely shut against him and no 
key to be found! In order not to pass the night on the balcony, 
he boldly takes the resolution of breaking a pane of glass so as 
{to get at the inside handle—this done, he enters and strikes a 
{ light, when, lo! he is not in his own apartment at all, but in a bed- 
‘room belonging to some neighbour—the bed, most fortunately, 
unoccupied. His own door was wide open all the time! 
This absence of mind may have been hereditary, for André 
_ Ampére had it in a still worse degree, as a hundred legends tell. 
One of the best of these is that he once, at a cabstand, began to 
calculate with a piece of chalkgon the back of a stationary vehicle, 
‘and when the cabman got a fare, and drove away at the usual slow 
‘ pace of the French facre, the philosopher, not to be interrupted by 
} so little, ran after it unconsciously, and (in a double sense) pursuca 


{ his calculation. < 
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economy. There is nothing at all surprising in these 
pecuniary difficulties. Jean Jacques lived in the best 
society in Europe. He earned nothing, he was always 
ready to make a sacrifice of money in favour of his 
mental culture, and ag his capital from the beginning 
had been small, of course it rapidly melted. 

In October, 1830, he got an honourable situation as 
Mattre de Conférence at the Ecole Normale. He kept 
this appointment for three years, and was also appointed 
to refiace M. Fauriel and M. Villemain at the Faculté 
des Lettres. In 1833 the chair of French literature at 
the Collége de France became vacant, and J. J. Ampére 
was chosen as Professor. By these and other employ- 
ments suitable for a man devoted to literary pursuits, he 
contrived to get throughrsife without positive inconve- 
nience from poverty, and by good luck he found in 
J. Mohl, the well-known: Orientalist, a- friend who both. 
could and would take charge of his money matters for 
him, and keep them clear and straight. 

This appointment at the Col/ige de France prevented 
Jean Jacques from accompanying his father to the south 
in 1836, on his tour of inspection of the southern lyceums. 
André was not in good health when he started; he had 
almost lost his voice, and was troubled with a constant 
cough. He arrived at Lyons in a state of extreme 
weakness, and when’ he got to Marseilles was quite 
unfit for his duties as inspector, and took refuge in the 
college infirmary, where he was tended with the most 
anxious care. Then came a violent inflammation of the 
throat, strong fever, and finally pneumonia. The pneu- 
monia was overcome, and on the 6th of June the patient 
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was able to write a letter on matters of important busi- 
ness; but the effort was immediately followed by a 
burning fever, which began with the chest and finally 
attacked the brain with a fatal result. Jean Jacques 
received the sad news at Paris, sand had the misery of 
thinking that after travelling so much about Europe at 
different times he had been prevented from taking that 
one journey, which would have enabled him to watch by 
his father’s death-bed. 

Bredin, an intimate frient! of the elder Ampere, was 
with him as he passed through St. Etienne, and tdld an 
anecdote afterwards which is finely characteristic of a 
great thinker. Bredin tried to avoid conversations on 
the important subjects which most interested his friend, 
from a dread of the effect# Sn his precarious physical 
condition. “My health! my health!” sas Ampérc, 
*“ what does my health signify? There ought to be no 
consideration here, between us two, about anything but 
the eternal truths, about the men and things which have 
been useful or hurtful to humanity !” 

When the elder Amptre died he left hardly any 
money, having always been generous to poorer friends, 
and an unskilful economist also. Jean Jacques was 
himself ruined, or very nearly so, as we have already 
seen, in consequence of his travels and unremunerative 
intellectual. pursuits.: But the situation was even worse 
than this simple statement implies. The reader may 
remember that André Rad a daughter by his second 
wife. This daughter, Albine, had been ‘married at the 
time’ of her brother’s return from Norway, and she and 
her husband were a constant kurden to Jean Jacques. 
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it was a most unfortunate union in every way. The 
husband, whose name was Ride, turned out idle, drunken, 
and.a gambler, and finally lost his reason in consequence 
of his evil habits. His wife, being ruined and wretched, 
fell into bad health and low spirits, finally becomirg 
half insane herself. Jean Jacques had to keep both of 
them, and since his little capital was gone this had to be 
done out of his earnings. Besides these relations Jean 
Jacques was afflicted with another, a cousin named De 
Soutiérés, an eccentric being of no use to any one, who, 
without being precisely. ‘nad, had a wild imagination, 
which education, instead of sobering, had excited. In 
his youth he had tried to make use of chemistry to trans- 
mute substances into gold, and at a more advanced age 
he studied algebra with a’view to winning money by its 
help in grmbling. Besides this unlucky tendency to 
make the most foolish possible use of whatever know-’ 
ledge he possessed, this De Soutiéres was intensely dis- 
agreeable, perfectly uncompanionable, utterly incorri- 
gible, and simply an affliction to his friends, André 
Ampére had helped him from 1812 to 1836, and from 
that date till 1848 he was kept by Jean Jacques, who 
finally paid for his interment. With these burdens, and 
the narrow income of a French professor, it is not sur- 
prising that our hero should have desired some piece of 
good fortune outside of his ordinary resources. There 
was a chance that he might win the Gobert prize of 
nine thousand francs for his hist>rical labours, and luckily 
he did-win it, in the year 1840. Not only did he receive 
the prize once, but it was accorded to him for two suc- 
cessive years on account of the same work, his “ Literary 
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History of France before the Twelfth Century.” This 
work was itself a result of his labours for his professor- 
ship. His labours in teaching were indeed useful to 
him in various ways, both by solidifying his own ac- 
quirements, by making him bettgr known in Paris, and 
also by revealing a great special talent for lucid oral 
exposition which had been unsuspected even by him- 
self. Few learned men have ever been so much liked 
by their audiences. « 

The remainder of J. Js Ampére’s life is a téigle of 
various threads which it may be more convenient to 
follow separately. The most important of these threads 
are—I, His intellectual pursuits. 2. His friendships. 
3. His travels. * 

He was naturally gifted forall three—naturally a hard 
student, a devoted friend, an cager, observays, and cou- 
Yageous traveller.” By simply following these natural in- 
stincts he lived in a state of constant activity ; so that 
the current*of his existence was always swift and clear, 
without repose enough for stagnation at any time. Every 
year—every month even—was filled with the labours 
which instruct arfd elevate the mind, and brightcned by 
those pleasures which keep it cheerful and healthy. J. J. 
Ampire, so far as we can judge from the abundant 
materials in our possession, escaped the dulness of the 
ignorant because of his extensive knowledge, and never 
suffered from the listlessness of the learned because, so 
soonas‘one pursuit became%somewhat less attractive, it was 
immediately succeeded by a fresh obj@ct of enthusiasm. 
Whilst his studies led him to a minute and careful ex- 
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contact with all that is best and most interesting in the 
present. He read the best literature in many languages, 
visited the most remarkable scenes and cities of many 
countries, and had for his intimate friends the most cul- 
tivated and companionable people wherever he went. He 
retained to the last a quite youthful power of enjoying 
all the advantages which were opened to him by his 
scholarship, his travels, and his friendships ; so that there 
hes seldom “ocen so complete a realisation of an intelli- 
gent bachelor’s existence, “ ~ 
I will endeavour td givé, in a short space, some faint 
idea of Ampérc’s intellectual activity. If all his studies, 
on the one hand, were pleasures to him, so, on the other, 
his pleasures casily became studies. He increased the 
interest of his travels by faving some special intellectual 
object in @ich excursion. For example, in September, 
1838, he went, with two learned friends, to Italy, where” 
they carried into execution what they called a “voyage 
Dantesque "—a scheme of travel guided enttrely by the 
wish to elucidate some points in the life and works of 
Dante. His travels in Germany, and in Sweden and 
Norway, had for their leading motives the German lan- 
guage.and the history of Scandinavian literature ; his 
residence in Lower Normandy was suggested to him by 
the desire to follow up the traces of Scandinavia in France. 
Every journey which he undertook in after life, had, in 
, like manner, some intellectual object, and that not a mere 
pretext to add the pleasures of Silettanteism to the charms 
of travel, but a s@ious purpose connected with the tra- 
veller’s labours as a writer-and professor. Whilst ac- 
tually on. the road he was always thinking and observing, 
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and when the body had its necessary intervals of rest the 
mind was active in literary studies. At Malta, for ex- 
ample, in 1841, when condemned to an involuntary repose 
by the quarantine, he settled down to sedentary work at 
once. “TI feel a sort of pleasurg,” he wrote toa dear ~ 
friend, “in being imprisoned—in no longer having to go 
and see, but in resting body and mind. This rest is far 
from being complete, for I had hardly time to re-esta- 
blish myself in sedentary life before the rage for work 
took hold of me again, # am arranging part¥ of my 
studies on Greek poetry in Gréege ;+I am preparing my 
lectures in studying Rabelais. The Chinese language, 
which I had abandoned for some months, and which it 
would have been an impiety to remember in Greece, has 
put in its claims again. Wéith all these, time passes 
quickly in my magnificent prison.” Whilst Povelling in 
‘Southern Italy, in the burning’ month of August of the 
same year, and soon afterwards in Turkey and Greece, 
he read and wrote in every available interval. “If ever 
J have been without liberty,” he said, “it has been in this 
journey, so constantly filled by the impressions of the 
mind and the fatigues of the body.” In the same letter 
the says: “I hope that God will preserve to me strength 
and sufficient length of years for me to concentrate all 
my labours in a work—labours various in their purpose, 
but which have a tendencyto unity.” Even the facility with 
which he resigned appointments that were of value to him’ 
was generally dictated by @he desire to allow himself more 
leisure for his ‘studies, When he gave up the post of 
Maitre de Conférence at the Ecole Normale, it was in 
order that he might the better investigate the early 
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history of French literature. “At all times of his life,” 
wrote Madame Lenormant, who knew him well,“ Ampére’ 
whose disinterestedness was unequalled, was ready to 
resigni any employment which did not seem strictly 
necessary for the dissemination of the ideas or doctrines 
which were dear to him.” He had in an equal degree the 
two distinct enthusiasms of literature and archeology. 
Even so recently as the days of Ampére’s activity, archae- 
ology was an infant science ; it has since then wonder- 
fully grown and developed itself; but in those days the: 
few archzologists there were had comparatively little aid 
from the investigations of others, and they were not 
helped, as in the present day, by innumerable photo- 
graphs. Ampére was a most industrious archzologist 
and seized on all opportunities. For example, when 
detained brra contrary wind at Leghorn, he immediately 
hunted up antiquities, and having discovered some hiero- - 
glyphics, lay down amongst spiders and dust for six days, 
to copy them. “It is not merely notes that I take,” he 
says, “but texts. I am in the position of copyists before 
the invention of printing ; and, as the manuscripts I have 
to deal with are in stone, it is still more necessary to 
copy them completely, as there is no means of carrying 
them off.” He wrote from Paris to Alexis de Tocque- 
ville: “I have great need of breathing a little—of 
breathing the air of the fields with you, I have just 
written two articles, one of which required much study. 
At the same time, the subjectsd lecture upon compel me 
to undertake great ‘labours. I sleep very little, and am 
ready to drop with fatigue.” This weariness was only 
temporary, for even so late as the year 1862, he was still 
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capable of feeling all the glow and enthusiasm which 
animate the energies of the best workmen. “I felt within 
me an extraordinary entrain. Rome had become the 
sole object of my toils. I buckled myself to the ‘Roman 
History at Rome,’ and intended to enlarge the plan.” 
The prodigious activity of Ampere’s mind, alarmed his 
friend De Tocqueville, who sent him this good advice: 
“Whatever may be the great facility which God has 
given you, be careful not to abuse it; and mind you do 
not tire, if not the angel, at least the animal @hich is 
necessary to the angel. You have appeared to«ne for 
the last twelve months in the condition of an intellectual 
volcano, .This sort of over-excitement, with the ad- 
mirable sureness of taste which you have acquired, makes 
you, in my opinion, very supe%ior to what you have ever 
been. But life should be so ordered that J may last ; 
one should keeprhis strength, and be careful of his verve, 
so that neither the one nor the other may become weary.” 
Advice such as this may be listened to by those to whom 
work is difficult ; but Ampére had such facility that he 
never could properly distinguish between work and play. 
De Tocqueville once asked him the question: “Que 
faites-vous, vous qui avez l’art de faire beaucoup, vite, et 
bien ?” Some people can escape from work by a simple 
change of place, but this resource was denied to Ampére, 
for the peculiar reason that he had the gift of working 
in all places with equal facility ; so that the first chance 
room-in an inn became Iéke his own study for him in five 
minutes—that is, as soon as he had spread some books 
and papers on the table. He did not get enough sleep, 
being a night-worker, and in the constant habit of read- 
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ing and writing till four or five o' flee in the morning. 
Far from betraying the slightest sign of cerebral ex- 
haustion, he was never so productive as during the last 
decade of his life. He used society as a tonic and stimu- 
lant, and had a complete belief in its efficacy; but we 
must remember that tne society he frequented was the 
brightest and most animating in Europe. On his return 
to Paris, from a country-house near Compitgne, he lec- 
tured better than usual, and said about his success: 
«MM. Hechet, who had not approved of my first manner, 
told me that it was my best lesson. That’s what it is to 
have passed several days in the country with dear friends 
—to have good conversations, and hear beautiful read- 
ings. All that electrifics one, and enables one to do well 
in public.” From his infeney, Jean Jacques had been 
surrounded by eminent men, and half his ability was due 
to the constant influence of this society. Much of that . 
talent for exposition which made him the best professor 
of his time, may also have been due to his constant 
practice in conversation. He hardly ever passed a day, 
except on those rare occasions when he was travelling 
alone, without talking to some listener who was capable 
of appreciating him at his best ; and he thus became one 
of the most perfect talkers in the world. When once a 
certain natural modesty and diffidence had been over- 
come by his interest in the subject, his talk became in- 
cxhaustible, full of imagination, yet accurate in matters 
of fact, with an ardent enthusiasm, a power of lively in- 
dignation against what seemed wrong to him, always 
tempered by good ‘taste‘and an exquisite sense of what 


was delicate and becoming. He represented, in all the 
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capitals of Europe, the perfection of French grace and 
culture, yet remained to the last without vanity, though 
petted by the best society everywhere. You may seek 
through all that he wrote, and through all that was 
written about him, without finding any trace of that self- 
importance which success in the pursuits of literature and 
erudition so often develops in those who have attained 
it. He had, no doubt, a natural satisfaction in success, 
but the delight of his life was first in his affections, ang 
after that in his labours—sforthemselves, with littfé refer- 
ence to the external rewards they brought. The anfail- 
ing charm of his society, which was acknowledged by all 
who knew him, would have been entirely incompatible 
with anything approaching to conceit. Jean Jacques 
was remarkable for many thins, but chiefly for having 
reconciled, with the happiest facility, certgn qualities 
wwhich it is hard fo reconcile at all. He was, at the same 
time, one of the most learned-men in the world, and one 
of the least pedantic—one of the most brilliant orna- 
ments of society, and one of its most simple and un- 
assuming members. 

Ampére’s warmest friendship, and probably that in 
which his affections were placed most wisely, was his 
friendship with Alexis de Tocqueville. His name is 
known beyond the limits of his native country, but only 
those who have attentively studied his character can 
know how near he came to realising the ideal of a high- 
minded, liberal, and accotiplished gentleman. The best 
and finest qualitics which belong to an aristocracy were 
joined in De Tocqueville to the open intelligence of a 
fearless thinker and the wide sympathies of one who 
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really desired the greatest good for the greatest number. 
His manners, though distinguished, were somewhat cold, 
yet Ampére loved him from the day of their first meeting 
at the Abbaye au Bois, in 1836. Soon afterwards De 
Tocqueville took possession of his ancestral estate and 
chateau of Tocqueville, near Cherbourg, and in 1839 he 
invited Ampére to go and visit him there. The invita- 
tion was gladly accepted, and the visit cemented their 
friendship. - Altcrations were going forward in the 
chateail, and the host in subsecuent letters affects to be- 
lievethat it must have. been difficult for the guest to 
enjoy any quietness with the noise of hammers going on 
about him. He is to be protected from disturbance in 
future visits by having a room expressly prepared for 
him, to be called “1a chaihSre d’Ampére.” The room is 
prepared scordingly in the first floor of a tower, because 
the guest is likely to find it warmer and pleasanter there 
than higher up ; but he is to be allowed to climb up into 
his “ roost” whenever he likes. “What a pleasant life 
it is at Tocqueville,” wrote De Loménie, dating his letter 
“from Ampére’s tower,” “where the hosts impose upon 
you no other duty than those of ‘!’Abbaye de, Théléme,’ 
ais ce que voudras, The kindness and serenity of the 
master harmonise perfectly with the peaceful beauty of 
the place ; here nature seems to invite you to throw off 
every care, the nerves take rest, the blood is refreshed, 
one passes happily from reverie to work, and from work 
to reverie, only to recreate arfd renew the faculties by 
gay and varied conversations,” De Tocqueville himself 
wrote to Ampérc long afterwards: “ Whenever you come 
you’ are sure to find open arms ready to receive you ; 
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summer or winter will be alike to us, and ‘la chambre 
Ampére’ will never lose its name, even if you do not 
inhabit it for years.” This kindness produced in Jean 
Jacques so strong a feeling of affection that he declared 
he was bound up in the lives of De Tocqueville and his 
wife. ‘The happiest time they ever spent together ap- 
pears to have been a space of between two and three 
months at Sorrento at the end of 1850 and beginning of 
3851. De Tocqueville rented a house with a “chambye 
d’Ampére” in it, the chostn dwelling being alfbve the 
road a little before Sorrento, dg tle first slope ef the 
hill. The roof was terraced, and from it they could see 
Naples and Vesuvius to the right, with valleys of 
orange-trees to the left. This roof was a favourite place 
for their conversations, but they also walked a great deal 
upon the hills, Ampére speaks of the charm of De 
‘Tocqueville’s. so¢iety, of his inexhaustible mind, which 
allowed itself free play in-the company of his friend, 
and of his admirable style of expression which, though 
easy and unstudied, was just as pure and refined with a 
single hearer as if he had been in a salon or at the 
Academy. Elegance and perfection in language were a 
necessity to the refined taste of De Tocqueville. Whilst 
he talked as they were seated together on some rock on 
the hillside at Sorrento his sentences were so pure and 
perfect that. they might have been reported word for 
word. “ He hated phrase-making, yet I have never heard 
him begin a phrase withoSt finishing it.” 

One of the best'and most characteristic passages in 
De Tocqueville’s letters to Ampére is that in which he 
speaks of the aristocracy that he liked, and another kind 
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of aristocracy with which he had little or nothing in 
common, * 

“You have seen that M. Molé was gone. His death 

will shut up one of the last salons where people could 
talk. With him we had the aristocracy which loved ideas 
and letters, with others we have the aristocracy which 
likes equipages, fine liverics, great names, titles, holy works, 
all mixed up and kneaded together.” 
« De Tocqneville’s health began to break down in 1858 
from Bronchitis, and in 165¢ he was seriously ill at 
Canres, This disquictead Ampére, then in Rome, and 
in the month of April he went to Cannes on purpose to 
see him. When he arrived his friend was already dead. 
And so ended a life of perfect dignity, which had been 
brightened by well-deser¥ed fame, but never lowered by 
any unworthy condescension; the life of a philosopher 
who, though his name was celebrated, Knew the value of 
tranquillity and loved the penumbra of personal ob- 
scurity, estimating public opinion at its just value, and 
taking fame for no more than what it is really worth. 

I may now tell what remains to be told about the 
friendship between Jean Jacques and Madame Récamier. 
We left that subject soon after her indiscretion in pub- 
lishing part of a letter from Weimar. When Ampére 
returned from Sweden the friendship was ré-established, 
but from that date it was never anything more than a 
friendship on either side. The evenings at the Abbaye 
were a necessity to Ampére When in Paris, and-he re- 
mained pathetically faithful. He had now, however, 
sufficient liberty of heart and mind to permit occasional 
absences for travelling, and Madame Récamier “knew 
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that to retain one’s friends it is necessary above all 
things to respect their liberty and not to clip their 
wings.” She still exercised her old arts and with the 
old success, the whole of them being reducible to the 
principle of taking an interest in what interested her 
friends, and giving them the sympathy of the most 
agreeable listener in the world. Nevertheless, life was a 
disappointment to her as she drew towards the close of 
her extraordinary career. After having received adulae 
tion from royal and notNe ‘personages, and (wfat she 
probably valued more) after havjng*been the centPe for 
many years of the most brilliant Jittle circle in Europe, 
infirmity came to her at length in the shape of increasing 
blindness, and her life was saddened by the death of 
some friends and the failing” health of, others, An 
operation partially restored her sight when, beving heard 
that her friend Ballanche was scized with inflammation 
of the lungs, she committed the imprudence of going to 
see him and lost her sight altogether. Ballanche died ; 
Chateaubriand (the friend she really cared for most) was 
old, dull, melancholy, and almost helpless, Her own 
health. confined her to a sedentary existence, and 
nothing remained for her but the thickening dregs of 
life. In the dark hours of these latter days Jean Jacques 
devoted himself.to her like a son. Instead of being 
jealous of .Chateaubriand, he respected him as_ his 
friend’s friend, and when Chatcaubriand died, in 1848, 
Ampére, who had been %ecently elected Academician, 
represented .the French Academy ostensibly and 
Madame Récamier privately, and accompanied the re- 
mains to their final resting-place.on the rock in the sea 
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near St. Malo. In his speech over the grave he spoke 
of the long friendship betwcen the author of Afala 
and the lady whose sightless eyes shed tears for him at 
the Abbaye au Bois.* 

After this loss Madame Récamier was more than ever 
cared for by her surviving friends, especially by Ampére, 
who, to remain near her, accepted the post of librarian 
at the Bibliothéque Mazarine, thus binding himself to 
vanounce hiz travelling propensities. So her life went 
on in sadness, yet cheered by the fidelity of her friends 
till 1849, the cholera’year. It was the only malady that 
she dreaded, but she’ dreaded it with ungovernable fear. 
There were many cholera cases round about the Abbaye, 
and soon the contagion penetrated even within its walls. 
In her alarm she went tc stay with a niece at the 
Nationa] Lébrary in the Rue Richelieu, and after living 
there a month she herself was seized by the terrible 
disease, and died after frightful tortures on the 11th 
of May. The shock of the final separation produced 
in Ampiére, as did all violent shocks of sorrow, an im- 
mediate desire for travel as the only possible way of 
partially escaping from the pain. He at once threw up 
his appointment of librarian (which in many ways was 
exactly suitable for him) and set off to Spain and Por- 
tugal. From Cadiz he sailed for England, thinking that 
the bustling civilisation of London might be of use in 

* Notwithstanding its intimacy there had always been a curious 
formality and ceremony in this frindship. For example, every 
evening Madame Récamier formally inquired, in two separate ques- 
tions, if Monsieur de Chateaubriand took cream and sugar in his 


tea, and always received the same formal and polite replies to both 
interrogatories. 
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turning his thoughts away from the misfortune which 
had befallen him, but in London the same need of 
change pursued him, and he went to Scotland, seeking 
forgetfulness even amongst the Highland glens and 
mountains. We may vainly ransack the records of the 
human heart for another instancé of a man who throws 
up his employment and crosses seas and kingdoms 
because of the violence of his grief for the death of a 
blind old woman of seventy-two, who hadeonly liked, 
him, and to whom he was, bound by no tie of r@lation- 
ship. Yet Thiers was right witep he said that MaYame 
Récamier was all Ampére's family’ Jean Jacques had 
a most affectionate nature ; in his own family he had 
nothing but wretched burdens, his father was dead, his 
sister Albine was dead, his pact young mother had dicd, 
long, long ago, he had no wife, or childrenpf his own, 
and he lavished*on Madame’ Récamier the affection 
which might, in happier circumstances, have been divided 
amongst his own kindred. 

The best proof that the affection which Jean Jacques 
bestowed on Madame Récamier was rather an outcome 
of his own nature than the result of any unique attractive- 
ness in hers, is, that she had a successor. He could 
not live without being part of a circle, and in the year 
1853 he gave himself, in this way, to a whole family, who 
accepted and returned his affection with the most perfect 
good-will. This family, whose home was in the south. of 
France, near Pau, but whd®passed much of their time in 
Italy, were intelligent and cultivated people, with that 
social ease and frankness which ‘suited Ampére’s taste. 
There were three generations in the little circle, and he 
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soon gave his affection to all three. When in Rome he 
kept up an appearance of independence by dining occa- 
sionally at a restaurant which his friends laughingly 
called “the rival”; but at length a member of the 
household, Madame L——-, whose health was the reason 
for their stay in Italy, became so much worse that the 
‘shadow of coming sorrow made him a less inconstant 
guest. As it became more and more evident that the 
-tady would: soon be removed from those who loved her, 
Ampére’s friendship for hef quickly ripened into a sen- 
timeft of melanchdly tenderness. The most austere of 
judges, provided that his austerity did not develop itself 
‘into calumny, could find nothing to reprove in this sad 
friendship in the Valley of the Shadow of Death. Even 
so pure a mind as that 6f’Perfeyve only spoke of it as 
« most sacred,” his allusion to it being in these words: 
“Tous les amours les plus saerés.” 

Madame L was the daughter of M. and Mme. 
Cheuvreux. Her own name is not printed in full in the 
Amptre correspondence, a discretion which shall be 
imitated here. Her influence on Ampére was like that 
of some calm and beautiful summer evening when the 
night comes on in peace, and we feel saddened and 
sobered, yet strangely near to an ideal happiness, when 





visible things are mysterious, and things unseen are no 
longer hopelessly remote, no longer beyond the reach of 
imagination. Ampére, who, with all his good-breeding, 
was often vehement and violent when very much in 
earnest, learned. from this lady, though late, a delicate 
temperance. “Thanks to- her,” he said, “I feel that I 
can change my ways and habits—that my violence may 
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be subdued because I so much loved her mildness—her 
mildness which was not weakness, which extinguished 
neither the fire of her soul, nor the charm of her intelli- 
gence.” ; 
The winter of 1857 was passed at Rome, and Madame 
L--—.was sufficiently strong to‘bear society. In April 
. it was decided to go to Como, where a charming villa 
was taken near the lake. The journey from Rome began 
pleasantly, in a great travelling-carriage, the party takipe 
lunch every day in the carriige, on a silver picni@ service, 
and enjoying themselves as people sometimes cdhtrive 
to do by shutting their eyes to an approaching evil. At 
Venice Madame L—— seemed wonderfully well, and the 
week they passed: there was strangely happy, with that 
too perfect happiness which ‘Northern superstition (or, 
perhaps, simple experience of life) considerswef evil omen. 
Her worst month every year was’ August (they were at 
Como in August), and it seemed as if this year the 
malady would deal with her more gently. It struck her, 
on the contrary, with redoubled severity, and they had to 
leave Como suddenly, travelling hundreds of miles to 
Rome, full of anxiety for their suffering charge. They 
reached, at length, the end of their weary journey ; and 
after that no illusion was any longer possible. Ampere, 
in alluding to these sad recollections afterwards, speaks 
of the sleepless nights which he vainly tried to turn into 
nights of labour, disturbed by the most Opposite sounds 
—the thrilling song of the nightingales in the shrubbe- 
ties, the discordant voices of the contadini, the barking 
of the dogs, and then the sun ‘hising radiant and gay 
whilst they were all so sad. The dying lady retained 
21 
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her clear intelligence to the end, and occupied much of 
his thoughts by her undiminished interest in others, both 
in ‘public matters, such as the future of Italy, and in the 
private affairs of those nearest to her. At length the 
end came, and the event left Ampére in a sort of reli- 
gious melancholy not unsuitable for the later years of 
life. Henri Perreyve delivered to him a message from 
Madame L , which was her desire that Ampére 
should be a Christian. He was one already, in sentiment 
and conduct, but was unablé te give his assent to the 
dogmfas of she Chufch.. ‘Perreyve neither exaggerated 
the interval which separated Ampére’s religion from his 
own, nor affected to consider it nearer to Catholic ortho- 
doxy than it really was. “I well know that you are a 
Christian,” he says; “but ‘you are so by the intellect, 
and it is notwby the intellect that one can come near to 
God.”* is 





* The question of J. J. Ampére’s religious belief is settled by a 
written paper found since his death. He says, speaking of the 
Roman Catholic faith : 

“This faith would alter nothing in my way of life, it would not 
require me to renounce any one kind of happiness, and it would in- 
troduce into my life the only happiness which I could now enjoy. I 
have no pride in not possessing this faith ; such a pride would be 
an absurdity. The greatest geniuses, the greatest philosophers, the 
greatest savants, the greatest poets, the greatest artists, have had 
this faith. One must be stupid to despise it, to find in it a limit to 
the intelligence, myself especially, since I have seen my father be- 
lieve, and believe as a Catholic, and Ballanche, and Ozanam, and 
Madame L., and the Abbé Perreyver 
+ “T believe in God, in His providence, in a future life, in a the re- 
compense of the good, in the punishment of the wicked, in the 
sublimity and truth of the Christian doctrine” (he means moral’ 
doctrine, not dogma), ‘‘in a revelation of this doctrine by a special’ 
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After the death of Madame L——, Ampére looked 
upon the house of her father and mother as his own 
home. Besides these friends he had an unfailing resource 
in the two allied ducal families of De Mouchy and 
De Noailles, who, in that generation, belonged to the 
same order of cultivated and intelligent nobility as the 
De Tocquevilles. In the year 1856, the Duchess, de 
Mouchy offered Ampére a set of rooms in her town house 
at Paris, to be his own town residence; bué he declinad 
on the ground that it was too distant from thelibraries 
where he worked. Jean Jacques was always raYher a 
pet of great ladies, who treated him as they generally 
treat nice priests. The above-mentioned duchess got the 
tailor at Mouchy to make him a comfortable dressing- 
gown out of the cloth of tha Sountry; it was a fancy of 
hers to give these garments to men she esteemed, just as 
-Oriental potentates bestow “robes of honour. Her 





inspiration of Divine Providence for the salvation of the human 
race, that is to say, in an action of God upon the soul, producing in 
it what it is not in our own power to produce therein. But I donot 
indulge the illusion that I am a believer in the exact sense which 
the Church teaches. 

“You know that I do not exaggerate the power of reason. My own 
humbles itself before the mystery where it stops short, that is to 
say, very near to its point of departure. What it does not see is 
infinite, but where it does not see, it does not believe.” 

From this, and the passages immediately following, the conclu- 
sion is that J. J. Ampére was what we in England should call a 
good Unitarian, yet as his father and most of his friends were 
Roman: Catholics, and as he was baptised and confirmed in the 
Church of Rome, he continued to conforfa to her rites in some 
measure externally, but with a minimtm of hypocrisy, as his real 
opinions were not at any time a secret, though he did not obtrude 
them on others. 
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mother, the Viscountess de Noailles, was another great 
friend of Jean Jacques. After a dangerous illness, in 
‘1846, he first went to stay a month in the pretty valley 
of the Rille; but after that he went to be nursed in the 
magnificent chateau at, Mouchy, during his slow and 
tedious convalescence. He had to lie down constantly, 
and*was hard to manage, but the noble ladies who took 
care of him maintained the severity of the prescribed 
rezimen, and gradually brought him round. After this 
they assumed something liké parental rights over him, 
and rémainedl his faithfel’ friends till death separated 
them, Madame de Noailles was a woman of uncommon 
intelligence, and quite superior to the political preju- 
dices of her class, whilst she had sufficient strength 
of mind to resist the prejudices of other classes. Her 
intellectual p*sition enabled her to see the faults of both 
sides. She saw the evil done by the fanaticism of the ~ 
first Republicans, and she clearly perceived, at the same 
time, both the degradation of the Monarchy, and the 
imminence of what she called “an American era ” for 
France—that era in which the French people are now 
actually living. 

I have already mentioned Ampire’s friendship with 
J. Mohl, the Orientalist, who being a better economist 
than Jean Jacques, very kindly took charge of his money 
matters for him. They first met in Cuvier’s drawing- 
room in 1824, when Ampére had just returned from 
Italy. Mohl, who belonged to Stuttgard, had come to. 
France to study Arabic and Persian, and he found in 
Ampére a nature which, though entirely different from 
his own, pleased him sq. much that a lasting friendship 
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followed. The two even lived together under the same 
roof in the Rue du Bac, from 1831 until Mohl married 
Miss Clarke in 1847. There are some good stories of 
‘their housekeeping, which was not always without in- 
conveniences. Amongst other incidents is the following ; 
“ Jean. Jacques, coming’ home $n a very cold night in 
January, lighted his fire with waste paper, and so suc- 
cessfully that he set fire to the chimney, thereby much 
disturbing Mohl, who was lying in bed with the tooth- 
ache, and exclaimed as he came to the rescue, flushed 
with pain, anxiety, and annoyarce: “Decidedly, the 
situation is éztolerable )!* 

I have purposely, for the reader’s convenience, post- 
poned till now the consideration of Ampeére’s rank as a 
traveller, and have even inteftionally omitted one or two 
of his most important journeys when we were occupied 


* Mohl was not only a distinguished Orientalist, he was also 
master of several European-languages, and I remember receiving a 
word of encouragement from him which the reader may thank me 
for communicating. I was at his rooms in the Rue du Bac (Lam 
afraid to think how many years ago), and as at that time I spoke 
French imperfectly I preferred English, which Moh! spoke very 
correctly. He asked meif I found that I made progress in French, 
and, on receiving an uncertain reply, asked if I understood 
French conversations thoroughly when I overheard them. “ Yes, 
every word.” “Very well,” he went on to say, “then rely upon it 
that you will soon speak fluently yourself, for when the ear misses 
nothing the tongue is sure to follow, but it always lags a little be- 
hind. For the present you should listen attentively.” The encour- 
agement and advice. here given are excellent, and founded on 
accurate observation. Peojle are generally very ready to say that 
» they understand a foreign language when they can catch about one 
word in three, but I never knew any one who really understood 
every word spoken by hatives, without being able to speak well 
himself very Soon after having reached that point, 
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with other matters. We might easily underrate him in 
an age which has been astonished by the discoveries of 
the great African explorers. Ampére made no geogra~ 
phical discoveries ; his travels were never anything 
more than excursions, or periods of residence in foreign 
countries, but they have an impértant peculiarity-which 
ought not to be overlooked. He was one of the first 
Europeans who made travelling an integral part of an 
igtellectual life, one of the first men who would go hun- 
dreds or‘even thousands of miles at any time merely to 
get more perfect light on an object of intcllectual 
pursuit. His interest in Roman history was fed and 
strengthened by long study on the spot, and study so 
painstaking and accurate that he came to know the 
remains of ancient Rome Getter than any of his contem- 
poraries. Hig studies of Grecian literature led him to 
Grecce itself, that he might read the Gréek authors with - 
the light of Hellas on the page, and its own scenery 
around him. He studied German literature in Germany, 
in personal intimacy with its living leaders. His interest 
in Scandinavian lore took him, as we have seen, to 
Sweden and Norway, as far north as Drontheim ; after 
that, instead of contenting himself simply with the his- 
torical fact that there had been a little Scandinavia in 
northern France, he went to live in it, and explore it 
as a linguist and archeologist. In 1843 he studied 
Egyptian hieroglyphics in the Italian museums; but 
not being satisfied with that ht went in 1844 to study 
Egypt in Egypt itself. It is easy, of course, for people 
who never felt any noble intellectual enthusiasm, to de- 
preciate these studies as different varieties of dilet- 
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 tanteism, but what do they say to this? Ampére, when 
in Egypt in 1845, was reduced to great physical weak. 
ness by a dangerous attack of dysentery, but there were 
‘certain tombs which he greatly desired to see, and to 
reach them he had to cross a burning ‘plain of sand. 
Being, determined not to leave*the country without ac- 
complishing this purpose, he had his body covered with 
laudanum, and made his attendant tie him on the back 
of his camel that he might not fall from weakness, 
having for his only consolation the company ef an un- 
hopeful doctor, who told him that in the Egyptian 
climate dysentery was generally fata}, but that human 
life was not worth much at the best, and that dying was 
less difficult than people generally believed. The visit 
to the tombs cost Ampjie’ fifteen months of acute 
suffering, but it clearly proves the vigour of his reso- 
lution as a travelling studcat, It was rash, but the 
rashness was the heroism of intellectual energy, which 
will be turned aside by no fear of personal risk or in- 
convenience, 

Travelling usually produced a good effect on Ampére, 
both physically and mentally. “Les voyages,” he said, 
“me donnent toujours de la force.” Besides this, he had 
an intensely sensitive nature, which caused him to feel 
the need for travel at certain times of trial, as an escape 
from the pressure of grief. We have seen that the 
death of Madame Récamier sent him into Spain and 
Portugal, and thence to London, and thence again to 
the Highlands of Scotland, in the mere restlessness of 
sorrow. “TI dread Paris,” he ‘said at such times, “and 
yet-I have true friends there.” Even after his return he 
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finds it impossible to settle in Paris permanently, and 
takes flight across the Atlantic in 1851, lands at Boston, 
and makes an excursion of more than a thousand leagues, 
including Quebec, Illinois, and Cincinnati; then he sets 
off on another great excursion southwards. 

The cause of many travels which Jean Jacques under- 
took as he advanced in life was one very familiar to all 
wanderers. A peculiar form of nostalgia seized him 
from time to,time—not the nostalgia which desires home 
and the rrative land, but the ‘onging to see once again 
the scaaes which are associated with recollections of other 
years, the longing. to roll back the mist which gathers 
betwecn us and the past.* This desire came upon the 
affectionate, regretful nature of Jean Jacques from time 
to time with an irresistible-force. When tired of the 
straight and ,monotonous streets of Paris, with their 


wearisome succession of ever similar ‘splendours, his 


thoughts would turn to the tortuous but picturesque 
vicoli of Rome and her horizon of distant hills. Rome 
called him in this way repeatedly, it was the place he 
loved best in the world, and he went there many times, 
always to work. “ Unluckily,” he said, “I cannot imi- 
tate the hurried tourist who said to Madame C. in Rome, 
‘In order to see more I have made up my mind not to 
look at any bas-reliefs. Now it so happens that there 
are many bas-reliefs in Rome, and when one has to 
study them in detail it is a long business.” The desire 
todo again what one has dorle before was curidusly 


Bd Tennyson has exquisitely: described this melancholy satisfac- 


tion in one of the most perfect of his minor poems, “In the Valley of 


Cauteretz.” 
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manifested in 1854, when Ampére wanted to go and 
study again at some German university. 

At length all these wanderings drew towards the 
inevitable rest. Ampére was working again at Rome 
carly in 1861. “Iam lodged,” he wrote, “on the Tar- 
peian rock, in the German house? I have certainly the 
most beautiful view of Rome, the mountains in the dis- 
tance, the Forum at my feet, the Palatine, the Aventine, 
the Tiber. Through my window I see the palm-tree of 
St. Peter zz Vincoli, Isarh next door to Héeizen; f 
have all the books that I cay wish for.« Alas® how 
much more beautiful all this would be, and lighted by 
another light, if my friends were in this Rome where 
they are no more!” Thenext ycar, 1862, he revisited his 
favourite city, and lodged im the same rooms, working 
still with the energy of youth—“ Je travaille de toutes 
“mes forces.” This was his last residence in Rome, and 
afterwards he remained more faithful to his friends at 
Pau, telling them that formerly he had never dreaded 
the possibility of dying on the road, to which every 
traveller is exposed, but that now their affection had so 
spoiled him that he wanted to die “en famille” This 
event was nearer than he may have anticipated. One 
night in March, 1864, he had been working as usual and 
was seized with sudden pain about the heart. It passed 
away, and he resumed his ordinary life, saying that he 
had still ten volumes in his head on Rome. Neverthe- 
less, being warned by thé attack of pain, he now made 
his will, and was scized again on the night preceding , 
Easter Day. He rang the bell violently, and when his 
friends ran to his assistance they, found him unconscious 
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and dying, his lamp still burning, the counterpane of his 
bed all covered with books and papers, and the pencil 
he wrote with just fallen from his hand. He died in 
harness, labouring to the last. 

In the month of August, in the same year, a good 
man well known to the readers of this volume, Henri 
Perreyve, preached a sermon in the chapel at Stors, in 
which he gave his best eloquence to celebrate the virtues © 
ef Jean Jacques Ampére, dwelling chiefly on his 
couragéous ‘probity, his génerosity, his gracious and 
simpte goodness, and, abeve all, on “ the infinite delicacy 
of his sure friendship, which once given was never re- 
tracted. He was faithful in sorrow as others are in 
prosperity.” “I do not fear,” said the preacher, “to re- 
call his beloved face even‘in Thy presence, O Jesus! for 
Thou wert in.thy mortal days an incomparable friend.” 

It is evident from this and other passages in the same 
sermon that Perreyve saw no evil in Ampére’s friendships 
with women. We all seek happiness in some form, and 
Jean Jacques Ampére sought it chiefly in friendship, 
choosing his friends in both sexes. Amongst men he 
was attached to De Tocqueville, Mohl, the learned 
Italian Marquis Capponi, and others ; amongst women, 
to Madame Récamier, Madame L——, the Viscountess 
de Noailles, and the Duchess de Mouchy. Honni soit 
qui mal y pense, It seems to me that when a man of 
Ampére’s brilliant intellect and all but ‘boundless learn- 
ing delights in endless conversations with cultivated 
women, such intercourse may be honourable to both 
parties. 74 Sc 

The life we have been following was one of the best 
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adapted for culture that could be led by a human being, 
From his childhood J.J. Ampére lived in the kindof society 
which is at the same time the best informed and the most 
perfectly communicative. His time was so beautifully 
divided between acquisition and communication that the 
blue mould of ignorance could never grow upon him, and 
his intellectual armour could never be rusted by reserve. 
He was neither, on the one hand, the silent scholar i incapa- 
ble of imparting what he knows, nor, on the other, the, 
copious chatterer whose words are cmpty and va, His 
acquirements were so great that the strongesteepithes are 
not too much to express the vast extent of his know- 
ledge—it was enormous, prodigious, what you will—and 
his facility of utterance, in public speaking, in private 
conversation, or by means of Boks and articles, was like 
the flowing of perennial springs. He had access to 
everything, he was not tied down, like many an earnest 
student, to the wretched resources of some third-rate 
provincial city, he was not even limited to the noble 
museums and libraries of Paris, or to the help of the 
Jearned men who lived there. Every country in Europe 
was open to him, and he was at home in many capitals. 
Though never wealthy he contrived always to have 
money enough for his wants, including a reserve for sud- 
den journeys of great length, which he undertook as 
readily as a,queen’s messenger whenever Minerva com- 
manded. His health was not what is called robust, and 
yet his physical powers were always equal to his large 
and incessant demands upon them. He could travel 
night and day, with little regard to comfort, before rail- 
ways were common on the Continent, whilst all places 
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and all hours were alike to him for his intellectual work. 
His life, therefore, as a perpetual student, was one of 
rare advantages, a life of extraordinary powers in con- 
junction with extraordinary opportunities, 

Nevertheless, if a wise man were asked whether he 
would accept or decline such a life with all its-advan- 
tages, I think he would surely decline it, and for this 
one sufficient reason—that it had no centre of its own. 

«Jean Jacques Ampére was a homeless being, so homeless 
that m@rely to write or read bis biography gives one a 
feeliffg of restlessness which only ends when he is quiet 
at last in his grave. The need of affection, which in 
others so often leads to the happiness of marriage, and 
the inestimable benefit of a settled existence in quiet 
independence of society, Was always compelling Ampére 
to revolve like a satellite round somebody. Had he 
been the only satellite, as the moon is‘to the earth, the 
situation would have been more acceptable. Had he 
been even the nearest,as Mercury is to the sun, the 
position might have been tolerable still; but he was an 
outer satellite like Jupiter, without the planet’s happy 
unconsciousness of cold. Not only this, but his impe- 
rious need of family life compelled him to be a parasite. 
I use the word, in reference to him, without either con- 
tempt or blame, for he certainly never attached himself 
to any house or family where he was not heartily wel- 
come when he came, and sincerely regretted when he 
went away. His- friends, téo, being ‘chiefly French 
people of the best kind, had too much real delicacy te 
let him feel anything- approaching to patronage, and his 
high academic rank, added to the scientific fame of. his 
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illustrious father, gave him a social positiom which, in 
France, is really and substantially equivalent to that of a 
great nobleman. Nevertheless, he was a parasite still, 
not for the sake of money, which he earned honourably 
by labour, but for the sake of that human love and 
affection, without which he found life a desert. Most 
men would rather die under their own roof than as a 
guest in the house of another; but Jean Jacques wished 
more than ever to be near his friends in the last hour, 
although they were comparatively recent friendg? and he 
passed away surrounded by those who were not sf his 
kindred, and who had only known him in his age. So 
lonely was he, except for their kindness, that he left 
them all he had, to be employed, after some posthumous 
publications, in any work of, Charity they might prefer. 
Small ag are the earnings of the highegt intellectual 
‘tabour, and smatl as were Ampére’s talents for money- 
making, with his large generosity, he owed no man any- 
thing when he died, and even left a little peculivim, now 
yielding an annual interest of eighty pounds, which is 
employed as a prize, held for two ycars by a young 
writer, artist, or savant, chosen by the Academy of 
Lyons. 


Vv. 
HENRI REGNAULT. 


Facoraes theory that all intelligences are equal, and 
Rudgs simple belief that the only difference between 
men is that occasioned by labour, were alike disproved 
by the childhood and early manhood of Henri Regnault, 
who gave evidence from the first of natural gifts so 
visibly different from thor2,of ordinary humanity, that 
only the strongest prejudice could refuse to see a special 
favour of nature in his singularly artistic organisation.. 
Labour, indeed! Why, there.are old artists in every 
capital of Europe who have gone through three times 
the amount of labour that Regnault ever gave to his art, 
and who at sixty have not attained cither the skill or 
the knowledge which he possessed at twenty-five. In- 
dustry is a good practical virtue, and a habit which, no 
doubt, is useful in enabling us to make the most of our 
time; but genius, or inborn faculty, whatever moralists 
may say, is more effectual as to results than the most 
laborious application. Landseer, who led the life of a 
London bachelor in easy circumstances, was, I believe, 

very generally in bed during those morning hours which 
it is the pride of Industry to utilise, and instead of 
working late at night, he generally went into society. 
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His work was done in a few hours between his late 
breakfast and his ride before dinner. A very highly 
gifted etcher of my acquaintance—there can be no 
harm in naming Paul Rajon—works a couple of 
hours or so in the best daylight, and then rides out 
in the Bois de Boulogne, deing more work in a 
year, and better, than some laborious and respectable 
followers of the craft who wear out their eyesight under 
the lamp. But it ig needless to multiply examples, 
Both for acquisition and for production also,enatural 
faculty and aptitude are wosth any quantity ofa toil, 
The gifted man will work, of course, because he cannot 
help it, and sometimes he will work with tremendous 
energy and magnificent perseverance; but the difference 
between him and the dull -gtetiggler is, that he simply 
exercises a power, whilst the other trieg painfully to 
sacquire one. « ae 
Dulness and difficulty are so common in the world— 
there are so many aspirants whose natural gifts are 
manifestly insufficient for the tasks they undertake, that 
we all feel a profound satisfaction when we see a man 
whose powers have authorised his desires. We feel, with 
tegard to Regnault, that he had a clear right to lead the 
kind of life he chose, and to indulge the hopes which 
encouraged him. Seldom has any artist been more 
abundantly endowed with all the aptitudes which belong 
especially to the painter. His passionate delight in the 
pleasures of the eye was the first and most necessary 
gift of the true painter which he possessed, but, besides 
this, he had that close sympathy with the physical half 
of life which is so much rarer in our civilisation than it 
. 
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was in ancient Greece, to our great Joss and detriment 
as artists. In these days it is rare to find a painter who 
can keep sufficiently clear of literary influences, whoitati 
really live the life of a painter, in the frank enjoyment of 
his eyesight without half-blinding himself by thinking. 
Again, that closeness of sympathy with the physical which 
T have just alluded to is impossible for any one whose 
own bodily frame is not capable of a very high degree of 
activity; the habits of sedentary jife are injurious té-it, 
confinerient in a great modern city may easily extin- 
guislrit altogether. « * 

Henri Regnault was born in 1843, at the end of 
October, and was the second son of Victor Regnault, 
whose name is as famous in the scientific world as his 
son’s name has since becozné in the world of art. 

The reader.may have observed that, as some evidence 
of the facility with which talent becomes: hereditary,- 
every subject of the biographies in this volume had a 
more or less distinguished father. Victor Jacquemont’s 
father was a man of great acquirements and stoical 
courage, an able and voluminous writer, a patriot, with 
manhood enough in him to bear prison and exile rather 
than sacrifice his political convictions. Theson, in turn, 
was also a man of great acquirements and stoical courage, 
was also an able and voluminous writer, and though he 
lived in milder political times, proved his manhood by 
his unflinching resolution as a traveller. The father of 
Henri Perreyve was not celebrated, but he was able and 
learned. Rude’s father was not learned, being in humble 

"life, but there is evidence that his intelligence was above 
mediocrity, as he introduced an invention into France 
; ¢ 
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which at the present day is most extensively useful, 
Jean Jacques Ampére had for his father one of the most 
illustrious scientific discoverers who ever lived. And 
now we come to Henri Regnault, whose father rendered 
such services to science that a mere enumeration of 
them occupied, when he died, tltree or. four columns in 
each of the leading newspapers. 

T have not space to enumerate them here ; but a very 
brief outline of Victon Regnault’s career wil] not.be out, 
of place. =~ e 

He was born in 1810 at 4six-laeChapelle, where his 
father, who was an officer in the French army, hap- 
pened to be stationed with his regiment. By the time 
the child was eight years old his father and mother were 
both dead, and he was left, With all the difficulties of 
youth and poverty before him. He became a shop-boy, 
sand carried par¢els; but notwithstanding what appear 
all but insuperable obstacles, he worked so resolutely at 
his own education that in 1830 he accomplished the feat 
of getting admitted into the Ecole Polytechnique, as one 
of the first on the list of candidates. As this book is 
intended for readers outside of France, I may pause to 
explain that the Ecole Polytechnique is a mathematicat * 
college which has a limited number of vacancies every 
year, and that admission is won by a severe competitive 
examination, which only the most brilliant students have 
a chance of passing at all—mediocrities never attempt 
it. The story of a poor®parcel-carrying shop-boy in a 
provincial town getting into « Polytechnique” by dint of 
hard-Jabour, and in amongst the’ first, would be scouted 
as utterly improbable in a novel. However, Regnault. 

. 
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got in, as we see, and when he came out again he was a 
student of mining (Weve des mines). He advanced so 
rapidly in this profession that he became, in 1847, Jugé- 
nieur en chef des Mines. After that his labours were 
purely scientific. His splendid experiments on the car- 
burets of hydrogen, which, according to Berthelot, have 
become classical in the history of chemistry, led to his 
nomination to the chair of chemistry at the Polytech- 
gic and elevated him to the rank of Member of the 
‘Academy of Sciences in 1840. Thus he won, at the age 
of: thrty, and at the very beginning of his scientific 
career, a position which others are happy to attain as 
the reward of a long life. 

Then came a series of important researches on heat, 
and in 1841 he was appointed Professor of Physics at © 
the Collége de France, where he set up his elaborately- 
furnished laboratory, and in this laboratory he continued _ 
his investigations on heat, with practical studies relating 
to steam-engines and the dilatation and compressibility 
of elastic fluids, investigations which have since led to 
marvellous results in the liquefaction. of gases. His 
study of steam advanced the theory of the steam-engine, 
and the practical tendencies of his scientific intellect led 
to his appointment; in 1854, as Director of the National 
Porcelain Factory, at Sévres. The great scientific dis- 

‘tinction of Victor Regnault is (according to those who 
are capable of judging these things) that he was one of 
the best makers of experimentg who ever lived, that he 
made thousands of experiments with the greatest acumen, 
patience, and care. . 

In his own departments of intellectual labour he was 
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so eminent that he is constantly called “ illustrious,” an 
epithet always reserved for the greatest. He was a 

foreign member of the English Royal Society, and re- 

ceived the Copley and Rumford medals. He was also 

corresponding member of the academies of Berlin and 

St. Petersburg. . 

Even this hasty sketch is enough to show that Henri 
Regnault was born in the aristocracy of intellect, that 
the sentiment expreysed in the glorious ,old motto, 
noblesse oblige, was likdly 1 tomake itself felt in the souge 
man’s consciousness, so that he would desire “ noghing 
common to do, nor mean.” There is no place in the 
world where the son of a man of great intellectual emi- 
nence feels that stimulus so strongly as in Paris, because 
there a reputation stands frp on its own basis, and is 
real substantial greatness in itself without the adjuncts 

.of rank and wealth. Young Regnault, then, came into 
the world very like a young prince who has a great name 
to maintain by personal courage and effort. 

His passion for drawing displayed itself very early, for 
when quite a child he would draw from memory what he 
had seen in his walks, especially horsestand-dogs. This 
love of animals lasted through life, and even influenced 
his choice of human subjects, directing his attention 
more especially to those Oriental races which, by their 
indolence in repose and their violent ferocity in action, 
most nearly resemble the wild beasts. In his childhood 
Henri, was constantly asling to be taken to the Jardin 
des Plantes, where he delighted in watching the animals 
in their dens. He observed their movements with per- 
sistent attention, so that it was difficult to get him away. 
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So early as 1857 he wanted to be an artist, but at that 
time thought of sculpture rather than painting. His 
father did not put any obstacle in his way, did not try 
to prevent him from becoming an artist, but, knowing 
the value of ‘a good general education, required that 
Henri should complete shis classical studies before en- 
tering upon the special education of art. M. Victor 
Regnault fixed upon the degree of bachelier és lettres as 
the point to be attained before abandoning literary 
Studies. q It is the lowest of the ‘university degrees in 
Frange, and requires a very thorough knowledge of 
French, much Latin, and a little Greek, besides many 
other matters. The paternal intention was simply 
to prevent his boy from growing up illiterate, as so 
many do who are carried %wdy by a passion for the fine 
arts, Henri submitted to this as readily as Henri Per- 
reyve submitted to pass hts examination for the bar, and . 
more than this, he gave his hest efforts to his work, 
and succeeded in winning a good many prizes at the 
Lycée Napoléon, where he was one of the cleverest 
pupils. He left school in 1859. 

His father did fot like him to enter one of the great 
studios of Paris, so he applied to Ingres and Flandrin for 
advice. As Flandrin could not take him, he being at that 
time occupied with the frescoes in St. Germain des Prés, 
he recommended M. Lamothe as a master. Lamothe 
was an old pupil of Ingres, and had the classical and re- 
ligious traditions. 5 

Henri Regnault sct to work very ardently, and was 
admitted in 1862 to try for the prix de Rome. He 
missed it twice, but had the courage to present himself a 
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third time, in 1866, and-succeeded. The subject was 
“Thetis brings to Achilles the arms forged by Vulcan.” 
There is a pretty story connected with this success. He 
worked at first with great energy, but soon became dis- 
satisfied with his composition, and expected'a third 
failuré. He lost hope, indeed, to such a degree that he 
thought it useless to go on. After he had renounced 
the attempt, but before the expiration of the time al- 
lowed for the contest (a fey days yet remaified), he wen? 
with his friend, Arthur Duparc, to pass the evening at a 
friend’s house, and met a young lady whosé face struck 
him forcibly by its uncommon aspect and its remarkable 
expression. He immediately made two sketches, and 
his friend observed that he«kecame pensive. The next 
day he went back to his cefl,* and resumed the aban- 
doned picture, changing its form from ar®upright to an 

* oblong, and “ giving Thetis the delicate and distinguished 
profile of the young lady he had met the evening before.” 
He worked like one in a fever ; in twefve days the new 
picture was finished, and it won the prize. 

He had been working very hard in the year 1865) 
rising early and making the best of the daylight hours. 
This application had compelled him to renounce the 
pleasures of society. “I tried at first,” he said, “to 
bear both the day’s work and the fatigues of soirées, but 
found it impossible, and have decided to give up / 
monde,” After winning,his prize he went to Brittany, 
where he passed the month of September, and early in 
October he was called to Sevres by a telegram which in- 


* The competitors are shut up in cells and have to paint from 
memory, in complete isolation. 
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formed him that his mother was dying from inflamma- 
tion of the lungs. He set off immediately, of course, 
but was stopped at Nantes by an inundation of the 
Loire, and obliged to go back to take the line from 
Quimper to Paris, so that he only arrived at Sévres on 
the night of the 1 3th.” By that time his mothér was 
lying in her place in the cemetery. On the 21st of the 
same month an old aunt, for whom he had the most 
sively affection, was suddenly carri¢d off. At five o'clock 
she was‘walking about, at six ‘she was lying dead, So 
that {ne yeaf which was brightened by the prix de Rome 
was grievously darkened afterwards by these losses, 
which were dreadful blows to Henri, with his affectionate 
disposition. 

He set off for Rome in Search, 1867, suffering dread- 
fully from the*cold on the line between Paris and Mar- 
seilles, a night journey which he afterwards compared to ’ 
Napoleon's retreat from Russia. “I never was so frozen,” 
he said, “in my fife.” 

I may here remark that it was a peculiarity of his 
physical constitution to be exceedingly sensitive to cold, 
a fact of some importance, as it inclined him always to 
prefer southern regions, such as Italy, Spain, and Africa, 
and this preference had a great influence on his destiny 
as an artist. Besides his physical dislike to cold, he 
had an intense natural repugnance to bad weather of all 
kinds, and would have been utterly incapable of any 
sympathy with those English and Scottish landscape- 
painters who delight in effects of rain. “Bad weather 
has followed us everywhere,” he wrote; “we have been 
drowried at Nice, drowped at Genoa, drowned at La 
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Spezzia, drowned at Rome; Florence alone had a kind 
smile for us.” 

The life of a prix de Rome, when once settled there, is 
as charming as any existence that can be imagined. 
He lives with his comrades in a beautiful palace, with a 
fine park and garden; a life ddorned by painting and 
music, without a single material care, for the repasts 
in the refectory are better than those of the Roman 
restaurants. . . 

The love of practical jokes, which is a defectwof boys i in 
general, and of young artists in particular led towa very 
curious and cleverly-imagined custom in former times, 
now fallen, I believe, into desuetude. New comers from 
Paris arrived generally in a carriage, and the old pupils 
went to meet them at Stara, fifteen miles from Rome. 
Then they escorted them to the Acadergy, where every- 
thing was purposely made as wretched as possible for 
their reception. The rooms which were shown to them 
had been previously cleared of all but a little miserable 
furniture, they dined in the worst room that could’ be 
found in the whole building, on a poor table, surrounded 
by broken chairs and lighted by dirty tallow candles, 
stuck in common glass bottles. The plates were all 
cracked, the forks were pewter, twisted and broken. 
The students quarrelled during dinner-time to make 
matters as uncomfortable as possible, and one of them, 
dressed as a monk, read out aloud from the most tiresome 
Italian book that could be found. 

Whilst Henri Regnault was at Rome in 1867, a story 
got about in Paris to the effect that he had been assassin- 
ated. Hébert reccived almost daily telegrams from | 
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Paris asking if it were true. Regnault at last answered 
himself that “his monument would not be erected, chis 
year at least, near to the one which was to be inaugurated 
to the memory of his comrade Deschamps,” a ceremony 
for which he was requested to sing a requiem. What is 
really remarkable in this answer is that it looks pro- 
phetic to us who know that a monument to Regnault’s 
memory has been erected subsequently zu that very 
church, and lose to that of the above-mentioned Des- 
Lhamps ! / 

There i isa time in the life of ail intelligent young men 
when they are sure to idlé if they have the opportunity ; 
and although such times are often bitterly regretted in 
after life as lost months or years, the probability is that 
they have a special utility, nd contribute an element 
not otherwise obtainable to the ultimate development 
of the man, I” have touched upon this subject in the . 
Intellectual Life, and will not quote myself; but I will 
quote once again the excellent assertion of Topffer, that 
“a year of downright loitering is a desirable element in 
a liberal education.” If it is so in the training of men 
devoted to what may be called positive pursuits, it is so 
still more decidedly in the education of authors and 
artists, who require impressions and materials which are 
often only hit upon by accident, and are not always to 
be come by at the easel or the desk. In 1867 Henri 
Regnault spent a great deal of time in intelligent fldnerie 
at Rome. He rose early, and “mmediately set off on 
horseback for a long ride, coming back to aGeuner at 
eleven, and visiting galleries and churches in the after- 
noon, These explorations of the neighbourhood of 
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Rome, and of the artistic treasures in the city itself, 
occupied the whole of his time till dinner, and then, after 
a little music, he went early to bed. This is not exactly 
the life of a hard-working painter; it is rather that of a 
tourist of independent fortune, who is making the most 
of a residence in the historic city by diligently seeing what 
is to be seen; but it was of use to Regnault, who, of course, 
was incessantly observing. The mere physical exercise 
was good for him al§o, even as an artist, begause it kept, 
up his sympathy with animal life, and also wigh human 
activity. I may mention as evidence of his ingerest in what 
was tobe seen, thatheand some comrades went to acountry 
fair purposely to observe the popular types and costume. 
They found very little costume and very little beauty, 
the only feminine beauty digé¢rnible being that of some 
English ladies, who had gonc there like themselves from 
curiosity. x revanche, if the’ people were not beautiful 
they were dirty, being obstinately conservative, if not 
of costume, at least of the ancient antipathy to cleanli- 
ness. “Our Bretons of Plogoff,” said Regnault, “are 
refined marquises in comparison with them. What a 
distance between the peasant women of Rome and the 
fine, tall Breton women of the Pointe du Raz and the 
Isle of Sein!” 

Soon after the opening of the Universal Exhibition of 
1867 in Paris, the French art students of the Villa 
Medicis (the French Academy at Rome) obtained leave 
of absence. This was granted for two reasons, both in 
order that the young painters might see the collection of 
all.the schools of Europe at Paris, and also because the 
cholera had attacked the Roman population, and the in- 
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habitants of the Villa Medicis were in some danger of 
contagion. - This upset Regnault’s plans, and he returned 
to Paris, where he remained from June to December. 
He was in Rome again before the end of the year, and 
in January, 1868, he, with eleven of his fellow-students, 
went to see the eruption of Vesuvius. Seven of them 
ascended, including, of course, our hero, whilst the 
mountain was in full eruption; and he compared it to 
climbing coke in a coal-scuttle with a very steep slope. 
Regnau* used his pen very cleverly, and described his 
imprtssionsevell. Perhags the reader may like to have 
his description of this wonderful scene in the original. 

“Pour nous récompenser de nos fatiguesynous étions 
devant un spectacle vraiment infernal. La lave sortait 
en bouillonnant d’une sort Ae tunnel, et coulait comme 
un torrent, avec Véclat d’un métal fondu, rougi 4 blanc. 
Par moments elle ralentissait sa course, se soulevait 
plusieurs reprises comme la poitrine d’un géant essoufilé, 
et chaque fois laissait échapper comme un gros soupir 
de vapeurs sulfureuses que le vent chassait loin de 
nous. 

““ Au-dessus de nos tétes s’étendait un grand panache 
de vapeur éclairé par les reflets rouges de la lave. 
Toutes les dix ou quinze secondes le cratére vomissait un 
immense plumet noir foncé qui s’élevait comme un arbre 
colossal et retombait en cendres. Du milieu de ce jet 
noir sautaient des pierres enflammées gui montaient a 
une assez grande hauteur et r€tombaient en roulant sur 
les flancs du petit cone; c’était en grand un bouquet de 
feu d’artifice partant avéc un vacarme proportionné a sa 
taille. 
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“Nous sommes restés 14 & peu prés une demi-heure, 
jusqu’a ce que Ia nuit fut venue. Nos batons, trempés 
dans la lave, flambaient immédiatement comme des al- 
lumettes, et Ie courant était si rapide qu'il entrainait 
la pointe des batons sans qu’il fut possible de résister 4 
sa forte.” z 

Regnault had been painting the portrait of a lady 
(Madame Duparc), and Hébert, the Director of the 


. French Academy at Rome, was so pleased with this pers 


formance that he invited many great ladies to fome and 
see it at the Villa Medicis, *, * * * 

“My humble student’s rooms,” Regnault wrote to a. 
friend, “are always full of people, and my bare straw. 
chairs have the honour of cargying Polish princesses in 
ska, the Princess de Sc——* the Countess de G——, the 
Marchioness de No——., etc., The prettiest ladies of 
Rome and the world in general (especially of America) 
pass before the portrait. This enchanting public makes 
me compliments which I am not going to repeat, they 
are too much exaggerated. I content mysel§ with 
virgin blushes, and truly I am sometimes much em- 
barrassed.” 

The interest which Regnault took in everything at 
Rome led him to produce a great number of drawings . 
on wood, representing the life and aspects of the won- 
derful old. city. Luckily for his purpose, the Pope had 
not yet in these days quite shut himself up in the 
Vatican, and Rome was still the unique ecclesiastical 
city, with that wonderful mixtyre of majesty and oddity 
which is not to be found elsewhere. Regnault, who had 
explored every corner, and noted down in his retentive 
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memory every bit of originality in the people, from the 
Pope and Cardinals down to the dirtiest beggar, found 
it a mere amusement to make many drawings on wood; 
but he did them with so much vivacity and truth fhat 
he had a right to expect some recognition. The wood- 
cuts were exhibited at the Salon of 1868, and: by a 
Strange caprice of the jury, the wood-engraver got a 
medal, whilst no notice whatever was taken of the 
drilliant designer, without whom itis probable that the 
woodcutter would have been’ able to do very little. As 
mattérs were; the original*drawings were not improved 
by his treatment, for one who had seen the drawings 
before they were operated upon by the burin and scalpel 
says that they were full of delicacy and intelligence 
when fresh from Regnault’s pencil, but became heavy 
and vulgar when translated. 

An odd accident happened to a pictufe which he had 
nearly completed in June, 1868, “ Automedon breaking 
the horses of Achilles.” This picture was on a large 
scale, and was painted in a studio at a considerable 
height from the ground. The paint was not sufficiently 
dry to allow of its being rolled, the window of the studio 
was too big for it to pass on the stretching-frame, so it 
had to be detached, and then nailed by top and bottom 
to two cross-pieces, so that it might be neatly folded 
without creasing it, and then put out on the roof. 
Once there the canvas was stretched out again and let 
down by cords into the yard befow. The operation was 
the more delicate that the figure of Automedon was not 
dry at all. Unluckily there was a wind, and everybody 
who has.managed a sail knows what wind on canvas is. 
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A single gust was enough to tear off the heads of the 
nails, to twist the canvas like a dish-cloth, and send it 
rattling down on the pavement far below in a state not 
at all adapted for public exhibition, the figure spoiled, 
and the rest cracked with great fissures, Regnault im- 
mediately decided to paint the whole over again in dead 
colour, and send it to the exhibition as a sketch ; but 
afterwards he resumed work upon it; and as soon as it 
was finished there waS another fall—not of ¢he picture, . 
this time, but the painter, > ° 

Henri Regnault had from childhgod beenpassiorntely , 
fond of horses, and now in the'freedom of his student 
life at Rome he indulged this passion as much as his 
time and means would allow. There was an exceedingly 
handsome horse in Rome, bdeiging to a French officer, 
a commandant of Zouaves. This lovely but lively 
creature nearly killed its master on the day of the Kéte 
Dieu, and when Regnault saw this outburst of equine 
energy he admired the animal more than ever, and the 
temptation to get upon his back became absolutely irre- 
sistible. He tried him, and found him “charming, 
charming again the next day, pretty as the heart's desire, 
elegant, docile, graceful, just a little lively, but well de- 
serving a prize for irreproachable conduct.” 

After that there were some little difficulties. This 
union of all perfections had a temper, and began to show 
it by stopping in an unreasonable manner, which led to 
some use of the spur. Ose day Regnault had made an 
appointment fora ride with a gentleman and his wife, 
and they were waiting for him on the read at Ponte 
Molle. To his vexation the horse kept him in a contest 
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which lasted three-quarters of an hour, after which he 
rushed into the Via Flaminia as if he were racing. 
Regnault avoided the first carriage he met, but came 
into full ‘collision with the second, which was a cart full 
of sand. The horse stopped as a cannon-ball stops 
when it hits a bastion, but Regnault was projected for- 
wards with terrible force, alighting on his head near the 
feet of the cart-horse before him. He was brought back 
fo the Villa Medicis covered with blood, but not insen- 
sible. His servant, Lagrainé, nearly fainted on seeing 
whim. a The doctor found a0 bones broken, and put his 
head for forty-eight hours under ice, “like champagne 
Srappé” Four days afterwards he left his bed. 

The accident was of importance, because, in combina- 
tion with frequent attacks"gf Roman fever, it led to a 
decisive medical order that the young painter should 
quit Rome. Persistent rumours had gained currency in . 
Paris to the effect that he had been assassinated, a revival 
of the same rumour which had been so generally believed 
in 1867. Fortunately, a telegraph was there to admit of 
an early contradiction, and Regnault amused himself by 
writing a letter in the character of his own ghost. There 
is something sinister in these rumours, idle as they were, 
for they too soon associated the name of Henri Reg- 
nault with the idea of violent death, 

Having quitted Rome on the 6th of August, 1868, 
Regnault first went to Marseilles by sea, and after stay- 
ing a week in a chateau in the South of France, went to 
Bayonne to join his friend Clairin, with whom he was to 
go to Spain. - Clairin, who had been waiting a whole 
fortnight, lost patience, and pushed on, but they met 
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afterwards, Regnault reached Bilbao sometime in Sep- 
tember, just in time to see a bull-fight, in which he tool? 
a passionate interest. The reader would, I believe, 
mistake the character of Regnault if he concluded that 
horrible things had an attraction for him ‘because they 
were horrible. Feats of strength and activity delighted 
him immensely, so much so that although he disliked 
horrors, he could not tear himself away from them when 
they were associated vith human or even animal agility . 
and courage. This, I believe, is the true explagation of 
what has frequently been taken for a morbid pleasure 
in horror in Regnault’s choice Of studies and subjects, 
The following expression of his feelings about bull-fights, 
in a letter to his father, will, I think, set this in its true 
light : 7 

“T confess that the struggle with the pigadors is very 
disagreeable to me ; the disembowelled horses, the men 
knocked down at every instant, and who run great risks 
in falling, all that produced a painful impression upon 
me. But the game of the matadors, banderilleros, espa- 
dados, etc., is really very effective. There were costumes 
marvellous for the richness and originality with which 
the tones of colour were arranged. Unhappily all the 
‘bulls were not completely killed. It is frightful to see 
the poor beasts tormented and made quite giddy 
by their enemies with cloaks and by the cries of the 
crowd. All this seems to me very sad, and yet I was 
glad to have seen it, and*shall return to-morrow. The 
bull has sometimes fine movements, and amongst the 
men there are some who preserit themselves with such 
ease and such elegance, that although one regrets from 
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the moral and humanitarian point of view that such- 
things can be, one finds in them a most interesting spec- 
tacle from the artistic point of view.” 

Nothing can be clearer than this expression of opinion, 
which is evidently an exact account of the state of 
Regnault’s mind. He could and did feel pity for suffer- 
ing and a repugnance to the sight of even animal pain, 
but his artistic admiration for courage, fine movements, 
“ind brilliant®costumes, overcame His repugnance (with- 
out by afiy means extinguishing it) just sufficiently to 
attract him to the dreadful and beautiful scene again. 

I feel it necessary to insist rather strongly on the 
artistic side of Regnault’s strong and ardent tempera- 
ment, because if we lost sight of it we should so easily 
misunderstand him. No mien are so much exposed to 
this kind of m@sunderstanding as artists. Their interest 
in certain kinds of material for their art” often becomes - 
an overmastering passion, and impels them to frequent 
places for purposes of study which no one but an artist 
would select. In this way landscape painters often bury 
themselves in the most outlandish villages, where there 
is no society, where there are no books, or intelligent 
amusements of any kind, and they easily acquire a repu- 
tation for unsociableness and a desire to shun their kind, 
when the real explanation is probably nothing but the 
irresistible attractiveness of a very picturesque spot 
where a painter may work in (peace. Figure painters 
are liable to misinterpretations’ ‘of a stitl more damaging 
kind, for when they have,a taste for the picturesque in 
figures, they may be led, not fo “ talk with rocks and 
trees,” “on lonely mountain ground,” but to talk with very 
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low people in dirty dwellings and popular drinking- 
places. Henri Regnault, who was one of the moat 
thorough gentlemen of his time—Henri Regnault, who 
was perfectly happy and at ease in the highest society 
in Paris and Rome—had a passion, at Madrid, for the 
very lowest society that could be found, simply because 
it was so interesting to him as an artist. There was one 
place especially, no better than a hovel, in the Plaza de 
la Cevada, much frequented by horsebreakers, coach- 
men, porters, and fruit-sellers. “ Frightful ‘types are to” 
be seen there,” said Regnault, “ but there is a certain . 
Dolores, who sings Seguedillas, Gitanas, ‘Malaguenas, 
Rondenas, Palas, with a splendid contralto voice, such 
as one can hear nowhere else, for it is almost a tenor, and 
what, a tenor! a voice thas*makes the whole place 
vibrate! She is beautiful as the most beautiful antique 
, statue, more beautiful even, for she has eyes that see, a 
mouth and lips that breathe, hair whose locks undulate 
like serpents, and of a brilliant black. I want to make 
a study of her for my ‘Judith,’ 

“The Spaniards are truly a strange people. You can- 
not imagine the native distinction and politeness of all 
these rascals, whom one would not be happy to meet on 
the outskirts-of a wood. They live en famille in that 
wine-shop. The other evening an Aragonese offered us 
preserved fruits at the end of a xavaja as big as a cavalry 
sabre. Every time we go there we exchange little 
courtesies. They are vgry hospitable, and in the low 
class I find few who are not cordial and frank. They 
are elegant and handsome, with their silk kerchiefs and 
their vests of majo. They offer you their glasses to 

23 
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drink from, Listen to the beautiful Lola, listen to her 
singing, with her superb contralto-tenor voice, long 
melancholy ballads, Gitanas, or Juguetas, interrupted by 
great sighs on the lower notes, whilst the guitar em- 
broiders its variations on the same monotonous theme, 
which transports you vou know not whither. ,Then 
hole, hole, holc, the audience become excited, the hands 
applaud, and keep time as they applaud. One hears the 
footsteps of g handsome picador who stands up to dance, 
“showing ,his white tecth and ‘his Broad silken girdle, on 
which fall two great,chains of ‘gold. Then Lola jumps 
on a bench or a table, and begins the same rhythmic 
movements. : 

Soon these picturesque people gained confidence 
enough in Regnault and fis friend to come to the studio 
and fose in their curious costumes. Regnault went so 
far in the way of sociability that he actually became god-, 
father to a little gitano, and here ‘isa description of the 
manner in which the family lived: 

“T have been to see the mother, under the guidance 
of her husband, a good fellow, who took me to the little 
town inhabited by the g7tanos, close to Madrid, near 
Retuan. It was night. We entered a large house all 
in a ground floor, divided into many small chambers. 
Each family occupies one. A fire of embers was in the 
middle of the room, on the brick floor. On one side 
were the straw mattresses they sleep upon. They were 
seated round the fire, the children with nothing on but 
ragged little shirts.’ The donkeys walk about freely in 
the rooms, and pass from one to another, cating the bits 
of straw which they find. We had brought three bottles 
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of wine, which we distributed to these good folks. A 
handsome young man played the guitar, another sag, 
the women marked the rhythm by clapping their hands, 
the children danced. We sat on the ground in the big- 
gest room round the fire, except the mother; who was ill 
and lay down. The scene was‘lighted by a little antique 
lamp, and the wine went round. Nothing can be more 
curious than these interiors, where the most wretched 
poverty reigns. The men are almost all dealers in asseg 
and mules. They have the reputation of being able to 
bring dead donkeys to life, and of ridingsat fullegallop 
on the corpses of mules. I belong to the family now, 
and. they treat me in the most friendly way, wishing me 
health every time they meet me. They talk like high- 
priests, with a certain eytphasis, and noble, majestic 
gestures. They often repeat to me ‘ Scar Don Enrique, 
vaia usted con Dios y con salud? They never jest, and 
one has to be very careful-not to treat them too lightly, 
for they are prodigiously proud, and fear nothing.” 
Regnault lived so much dy she eyes when in Spain that 
his letters are almost incessant descriptions of external 
things, touched lightly and rapidly with a master hand, 
for he had a great literary gift, though there is no reason 
to suppose that he ever suspected it, absorbed as he was 
by the more attractive and amusing art of the painter. 
Everything strikes him. He puts himself in the way of 
the popular festivals, and is glad to be out in the streets 
seeing all that goes dn. There is at the Academy of 
San Fernando, in Madrid, a little picture by Goya repre- 
senting an épisode of the popular ve, the Burial of the 
Sardine. Regnault witnessed the same festival, and saw . 
23-2 
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on Shrove Tuesday another episode, thoroughly Spanish, 
very strange and very paintable. 

“In Spain (at Madrid at any rate), when the last 
sacraments are taken to a sick person, the priest gets 
into a cab, and is escorted to the house of the dying 
person by men who carry torches and ring little bells. 
It was almost night; the crowd was leaving the Prado, 
and going down the Carrera San Geronimo, when the 
tinkling of the little bells became aidible. The cortége 
passed, ane according to Spanish u’age, both men and 
womerr fell omtheir knces. ~ It is impossible to imagine 
anything more grotesque than these maskers, with heads 
of camels, heads of monkeys, heads of devils, and -big 
heads of Englishmen* in cardboard, throwing them- 
selves on their knees.” es 

The same Shrove Tuesday five frightful masks came 
bursting into the studio, and shook hands’violently with 
Regnault and his friend. One -of them represented a 
horrible-looking marquis, and turned out to be the beau- 
tiful Dolores, the enchanting singer, accompanied by 
her guitar-player, her father, her cousin, and her cousin's 
cousin. After this the whole party went the round of 
the cafes, in the low quarters of Madrid. 

Regnault had a strong admiration for the politeness 
of the lower classes in Spain. “What astonishes me 
most,” he said, “is the inborn distinction of all these 
good people. They are truly elegant, generous, polished. 
Oh if I were King of Spain!” * And again, in another 

* I hope the English reader feels flattered by the association with 


devils, monkeys, and camels. This-may be taken as an illustration 
of international caricature. 
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letter: “The lowest has something of Don Quixote 
about him. He is never canazile, never mean, anda 
grandee does not consider himself dishonoured because 
he allows a beggar to light a cigarette at his. I like the 
people much ; their politeness is exquisite, and they are 
obliging to a degree which is absolutely unknown to the 
French. For a whole fortnight the town was in the 
hands of the lowest class, armed to the teeth, and yet 
there was neither a single robbery, nox any excess 
whatever. As I gaid to my father: Pug Paris in 
the same state, and you would, soon seg what, would 
happen.”* 

The costume of the women pleased Regnault as ‘ich 
as the popular manners. “The dress worn by ladies is 
very simple, and as the, Pork-women wear it just as 
gracefully, with the same ease, the same natural distinc- 
tion, different*classes can mix together in public without 
incongruity, and éven an inhabitant of Madrid may 
mistake one class for another.” 

I have mentioned already the ominous rumours which 
were current at Paris in two different years, to the effect 
that Regnault had been assassinated in Rome, In 
Madrid he was nearly poisoned. One day, being very 
hungry, and at the same time too much interested in 
his work to take a regular meal, he took a piece of bread 
and cut it with his palette knife whilst painting. The 
same evening he was in convulsions, and suffering from 
horrible pains, poison€d by some colour which had been 


° This has been since configmed by the outrages under the 
Commune, though even that was, on the whole, better than might 
have been expected. 
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transferred from the palette-knife to the bread. The 
néxt day, fortunately, he was well again ; “but”—he 
wrote with a foreboding which (with our knowledge of 
his ultimate fate) seems prophetic, “tts written that I 
shall die a violent death !” 

Our hero was at Madrad during the revolution, which, 
in comparison with French ones, turned out to be a re- 
markably quiet affair. He called it “a model revolution, 
the first wise-and reasonable revolution that ever was.” 
Not a drop of blood was shed,‘and the principal occupa- 
tion of the people was the protection of property, the 
working-men and shopkeepers: doing duty everywhere 
as armed policemen. We have just said that no blood 
was shed, but there was one exception. A thief had 
stolen an Englishman’s gold‘watch, and was immediately 
shot. The wateh was laid on his body in the public 
street, and left there till the owner claiméd it. The in- 
cidents of the revolution delighted Regnault because of 
their incessant picturesque interest. 

“We do not lose our time,” he wrote, “ we visit all the 
corps de garde and the bivouacs; we take notes, and on ~ 
our return to the studio we sketch all that has most 
struck us in our walks. Madrid, just at present, is full 
of superb pictures ; the variety of costumes, the mixture 
of arms and rags, the courtyards, the streets, often very 
picturesque, are so many interesting motives,” 

The reader will observe in all the passages which I 
have quoted a remarkable combination of delicacy of 
taste with a spirit which does not shrink in the least 
from contact with the common people, but greatly enjoys 
its own interest in the living world around it, as we can 
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imagine Shakespeare doing, or Cervantes. Himself a 
thoroughly well-bred person, and yet at the same time 
overflowing with a vigorous vitality, the young artist is 
delighted with a populace which gratifies his love of the 
picturesque and his sympathy with life and movement 
without offending his good taste. It would, however, be 
a complete mistake to conclude from what has just been 
said of Regnault’s interest in the common people that 
he abandoned his own rank in society. | At the very 
time when he would*pass*an evening with the gitanos, to 
whose child he had become godfather, he would spend 
two or three evenings in the’ same week in the saloons 
of great ladies amongst the most aristocratic society of 
the Spanish capital. These contrasts amused him, as they 
generally do amuse men wisd have sympathy and versa- 
tility enough to adapt themselves easily to such widely 
different surroundings. It was in one of these aristo- 
cratic drawing-rooms that Regnault first made the 
acquaintance of Gencral Prim. “ He is very simple and 
distinguished,” Regnault wrote in a letter ; “he has told 
us all his adventures in detail; his life is a perfect 
romance.” 

Regnault’s friends, Count and Countess B. , saved 
Prim in 1866, and induced him to come back to Spain in 
1867. In 1868 they brought him from London to Spain 
in the character of their domestic. He played his part 
admirably and with imperturbable coolness, 

“In their first retreat,’ Regnault wrote to his father, 
“they ran great risks. Catalonia was full of spies 
seeking fot Prim, and orders were given to shoot him 
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wherever found. He had shaved his beard, and he 
sérved the Count and Countess asif he had done nothing 
else all his life. 

“ At table £héte in the hotels, he heard (with a napkin 
on his arm and a plate in his hand) all that was said 
about him—and at that*time -people talked of nobody 
else. He knew how he was tracked, and it was only by 
discretion and precaution that he crossed the frontier. 
#£ven in France he was not safe, and he was not at ease 
till he got to London.” eke 

In +868 Prim came to ‘Spain as a domestic, with a 
_livery and a yellow waistcoat, and lived with his own 
servant, who was wretched at being compelled to treat 
his master as a comrade. At Cadiz he changed ‘his 
menial uniform for that of £ general. 

As soon as Regnault had made Prim’s acquaintance, 
he wanted to paint his portrait, Sand" obtained the 
Marshal’s consent. I defer for the present what will 
have to be said about this work when we have to con- 
sider Regnault’s labours as an artist. The portrait is 
equestrian, which interested the young artist all the 
more, as he was so passionately fond of horses. All the 
horses in the royal stables were placed at his disposal as 
models to choose from, and this delighted him. His 
canvas was set up in a..great coach-house, and near it 
there was a riding-school in which grocms exercised the 
animals on purpose for the artist to observe their action, 
These facilities, in combination With Regnault’s passion 
for the animal and_his intense sympathy with and full 
understanding of noble horsemanship, made the Anda- 
lusian horse in the picture, as well as the movements of 
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its rider, a striking and unquestionable success; but 
Prim disliked the picture, and refused it somewh3t 
roughly. All the reasons for this refusal are not pre- 
cisely known, but it is thought probable,that the principal 
one was because there were a number of armed Catalans 
in the distance, peasants with flags, recalling the revo- 
lutionary origin of the Marshal’s power, which his 
aristocratic feeling did not quite like to be reminded of. 
Another reason was probably because his «military love, 
of smartness was rather.hurt by an absence of neatness 
in the painted hero. Regrtault.had represented the 
general, not as he might appear at a review, but as he 
most probably was in real warfare, his hair not neatly 
brushed, but rather blown into disorder by the mountain 
wind, his hat off, and that gcheral appearance of untidi- 
ness which every officer has in a realacampaign, and 
which every office# is so careful to avoid in times of 
peace. It is highly probable that Prim’s artistic sense 
may have been much inferior to his faculties for ruling 
men (the two gifts, as Leslie remarked, are scarcely 
compatible),* and that the picturesque element in the 
portrait may have offended a taste which was more mili- 
tary than artistic. Regnault resolutely refused to make 
the slightest alteration, and the picture remained on his 
hands, He and the Marshal exchanged letters, in which 
the forms of politeness were duly maintained on both 
sides, but there the sequainbance ended. Before leaving 


* ©The abilities required to govern a country are so far from in- 


' cluding the accomplishments necessary to the formation of a fine 


collection of works of art, that it may be safely asserted they are 
scarcely compatible.” Preface to the “ Handbook for Young 
Painters.” = 
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the subject, I may mention a remark about Prim which 
Kegnault quoted as sagacious, He was really sovereign 
of Spain—too much the sovereign, and some people 
were remarking that he committed mistakes which he 
might perhaps pay dearly for some day. 

Regnault had left a good deal behind him in Rome— 
his servant and model, Lagraine, his dog, a black grey- 
hound, and a little collection of artistic properties, such 

eas carpets, tissues, etc., all which he desired to bring 
away. Besides these things there was his unfinished 
picture of Judith and Holofernes, which he was now 
anxious to complete. He therefore returned to Rome 
in the spring of 1869, with the intention of doing what 
remained to be done, settling his affairs finally, and 
removing his effects to Spain. During this, his last 
residence in Italy, a country which had strongly in- 
terested him at first, but which now heid a secondary - 
place in his artistic affections,he received from Paris 
the news of the effect produced by his portrait of Prim 
in the Salon of 1869. There are a good many clever 
portrait painters in France, but, notwithstanding the 
great merit of much that they do, the Parisian public is 
not accustomed to performances of such unquestionable, 
irresistible power as the masterpiece which the Marshal 
had refused.- No sooner had it appeared than it made a 
sensation from which no visitor escaped. Some were 
delighted, others perplexed and astonished, as people so 
often are by decided, self-asserting originality ; “ indif- 
ference alone was impossible.” Victor Regnault, with 
paternal exultation, made a collection of the newspaper 
articles in which his son’s work was mentioned, and sent 
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them all to him in a packet. The effect was different, 
perhaps, from what the reader may imagine. Notwith? 
standing the audacity of his manner of painting, which, 
though it is only due to the strength and vivacity of the 
young artist’s sensations, may easily be mistaken for 
effrontery, he was really and tsuly modest—far more 
modest, it is probable, than, many whose ability and 
natural genius were considerably inferior to his own. In 
a letter which occupies more than four pages of print, he | 
gives five lines toa commentary on his critics, « ‘ Those 
Parisians must be mad to concern, themselyes so much 
about me ; they must have very Uitle to do.” 

Heleft Rome in the beginning of August, his senti- 
ments about the place having undergone a complete 
revolution since Spain had so%nuch enchanted him ; and 
his passion for Spain, though strong egough already, 
was weak at that time in comparison to what it was 
soon afterwards destined to’ become. He landed on 
Spanish soil on the oth of August, and at Alicante di- 
vided his time between painting and photography, 
Nothing could be more remote from the rigidity of the 
photograph than Regnault’s style in painting ; but he 
despised nothing that could help him, and applied him- 
self to the photographic business, which was new to him, 
with his usual entrain and energy. His father, as a man 
of science, knew all about the scientific details of photo- 
graphy, and gave his son instructions by letter. A local 
photographer kindly hetped him over a great preli- 
minary difficulty, occasioned by the use of unsuitable 
water. ° 
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six in the morning we set off with a guide and a donkey, 
faden with an apparatus for painting and photography. 
We remain out all day, and it is hot, I assure you. The 
evening, at nine o’clock, we return to Alicante; we 
plunge into the sea, and come back to supper at the 
hotel. After supper we go up to develop our proofs in 
our own room.” “ 

“The country is superb; it is Africa, Egypt. Arid 
~ grounds ofa marvellous form and colour, a dazzling 
light, mpuntain outlines, wild and grand, paln-trees, 
nopals, fig-tyees!' There -is work enough for ten years, 
without going two leagues from Alicante.” 

This is from a letter to his father. At Elche he writes 
to a friend, M. Cazalis, about delightful baths by moon- 
light, or when there was fq moon; but the sea was so 
starred with phosphorescence that there were times when 
he thought he was swimming in the Milky Way. | “The. 
beautiful country! It is Africa already! The nopals 
are familiar to us, and for the last three weeks we feed 
on delicious fruits, which must descend in a direct line 
from those of the Promised Land !” 

The two friends then travel over the mountains to 
Granada. They were by no means rich, having for the 
moment, between two of them, a sum of less than three 
pounds to-take them about two hundred miles ; but 
they expected to find money at Granada. This tempo- 
rary poverty was caused by a voyage to Majorca, which 
I have passed in silence, as it%gave little satisfaction to 
Regnault. Though ‘naturally rather expensive in his 
tastes (having those of an-artist and thoSe of a gentle- 
man in combination), he could live gaily enough on 
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short commons when the occasion required it ; and the 
two friends, with their servants (four persons to keep)? 
managed not only to do the journey on the sum just 
mentioned, but actually arrived at Granada with a 
balance of eighteen francs in hand, a feat of economy 
which -has few parallels even in the. biographies of 
artists. . 

Not only was the journey surprisingly ches, but. it 
was a constant intoxication of delight. They slept on ., 
the ground, wrapped if their cloaks, by the side of their 
carriole (hired for a small sum for the journey) ; they ate 
bread and figs, and it is probable that they drank no- 
thing-more expensive than water; yet notwithstanding 
these little privations, which the exuberant good spirits of 
youth and health only consig&red amusing, they were in 
a state of such passionate enthusiasm abaut the glorious 
sscenery, that théy enjoyed their days of travel immensely, 
and might have sung after them with Byron: 


“Whether we lay in the cave or the shed, 


Our sleep fell soft on the hardest bed. 
* * o ° * 


Fresh we awoke on the morrow. 
All our thoughts and words had scopé ; 
We had health, and we had hope, 


Toil and travel, but no sorrow.” < 


“We have seen marvellous things!” he wrote to his 
father from Granada, “of an incredible grandeur and 
novelty. We must come back to them! Cullar de Baza 
and Guadix they are written-in my memory, I shall 
never find in‘any land, not even in Africa and Syria,- 
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anything more imposing or more beautiful. What 2 
Country! The inhabitants are not remarkable, but the 
country! the country !!” 

At Granada, Regnault found the supreme delight of 
his life as traveller and artist. The enthusiasm of poets, 
in their most powerfut verses, has never surpassed in 
strength and intensity Regnault’s fiery but careless prose, 
written rapidly in letters to his most intimate friends, 
and as little intended for the public eye as the Indian 
letters of Jacquemont. As Tenfiyson declared himself 
a Massulman when -his imagination was filled by the 
Arabian Nights, so Reghault fancifully affirmed his ad- 
hesion to Mahomet, because he had “inspired such a 
work as that!” The eloquence of his enthusiasm filled 
his letters with all the hyferbole of Oriental fancy. He 
wrote like one,possessed by the Muse, and with splendid 
though unconscious ability. The temptation to make. 
quotations is here stronger than ever; but I resist it for 
the present to advance with the story of the life. The 
same shadow of early death, which we have noticed once 
or twice already, broods even over these, the most bril- 
liant of all his letters. “And then,” he says, speaking 
of his companion, “ Clairin and I are destined to a short 
existence. We lead too vagabond a life, we spare our- 
selves too lttle, we have too much ambition, too many 
desires, to attain old age. It is probable that we shall 
not die together,” , 

He had always this mournfuf sense of the shortness of 
life in general, and the special, exceptional brevity of his 
own. Here is a note, written by him in Spain: 

“Life being short, one must paint as much as his 
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eyesight will permit. Consequently, one ought not to 


fatigue them by reading stupid newspapers.” ’ 
Here is another extract, evidence of the same state of 
feeling: 


“ An idea which pursues me and pains ‘me is tAe fear 
of breaking down on the journey of life before having 
seen all I want to see, and especially before having made 
use of my materials. I am wretched not to be able to 
see into the future, and not to be sure that time will not 
be wanting for the accomplishment of what I desire to” 
do. If I could but say to myself: ‘In two or three 
years you will come back laden with materials, you will 
know a good deal, and you will have twenty-five years 
to express what you know.’ Oh, then all would go well ; 
but thé notion of dying oristhe road—it is that which 
crumples me up.” 

. A little later, being still pursued by the apprehension 
of not having time enough in his life to do what he 
wanted to do, he wrote the following remarkable sen- 
tences: : 

, “Thave but a single thought now, and that is tomake 
up for lost time. Oh! if 1 could but make the years of 
six hundred days, and the days of forty-eight hours! 
Life is short.”. And then he adds: “ Perhaps tt will be 
shorter for me than for others.” Then hg takes a firm 
resolution to live more seriously in future ; there is to 
be no more idle gaiety, no more riding of horses, no 
more gymnastics, no mere music—he is to be dedicated 
‘exclusively to his art ! 

He was a? Granada in September, and in December 
we find him at Gibraltar, greatly enjoying the society of 
British officers there, especially of some Scottish officers, * 
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who were very hospitable to him, as thgy probably soon 
found out that he was a manly fellow, and a gentleman. 
Perhaps his horsemanship won their hearts, for he hunted 
with them. 

Engiish hospitality seemed to him “charming, but 
too feeding ; one has to,be always eating and drinking.” 
He bathed every day in the sea, and wondered how he 
would endure a Parisian winter after that. - 

He chose Granada rather than Seville for his head- 

“quarters, pecause in the first place there was the Al- 
hambya—an, inexhaustible, mine of treasure,* and also 
because his friend Clairir and he could live in the most 
undisturbed solitude, “in an excellent hotel, where we 
shall see nobody during the winter, and where we are 
separated from the town’eby magnificent trees; which 
cover the hill on which the Alhambra is built. Here we 
feel far from mankind, for one has few opportunities for _ 
seeing humanity up there, above the noise of the streets, 
and one is sure to enjoy that peace which is necessary to 
the regular pursuit of work.” 

I like these two opposite qualities in Regnault’s char- 
acter—his appreciation of the value of solitude, and his 
hearty interest in human life. At Madrid, instead of 
shunning the crowd he had sought it on every possible 
occasion, and, observed life in all classes of society, from 
the drawing-rooms of duchesses to the miserable hovel 
of the gitano, At the Alhambra he is happy to be alone 
with his friend Clairin that he may work on undisturbed. 
His appreciation of the value of solitude was simply that 
of the worker who knows-that results are always greater 
when the hours of labour are unbroken. 


os 
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Much as Regngult loved Spain, he had looked beyond 
it from Gibraltar to the African shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and the passion for light—intense, regular, 
splendid light—which was in his nature, and which made 
him prefer Italy to France and Spain to ‘Italy, disposed 
him also to prefer some city of Morocco even to his en- 
chanting Granada. The gradation is clearly marked in 
a letter to M. Montfort. . 

“TI confess that Italy, after Spain, seems to me very. 
dull, too well known, and used up. The Italians, both” 
men and women, weary" me 3 .their costumes seem,to me 
black, dull, or glaring, without harmony. “What a dif- 
ference from Spain, which nevertheless is but a stepping- 
* stone! It is the East which I call for, which I desire, 
and will have! It is therdednly, I believe, that I shall 
really feel my own powers.” Even in, April, 1869, he 
_ writes to M.. Duparc: “I ‘wish I were already in 
Morocco !” 

He visited sRaialet for the first time in December, 
1869, to make arrangements for a long stay. His ser- 
vant Lagraine was to have arrived at Gibraltar from 
Rome in the beginning of December, but there was no 
news of him, nor could any news be obtained, with all 
the facilities of the telegraph. He ascertained that the 
boat which left Marseilles at the time when Lagraine 
would be ready to leave, according to the programme 
of his voyage, was the Sonerah, and as the sea had been 
rough, it was thought probable that this vessel had taken 
shelter somewhere on the coast of Spain. Regnault 
accordinglys left for Tangier-by himself, after waiting 
two days at Gibraltar for the missing steamer. At. 
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Tangier he got a telegram announcing that the Sonerah 
had gone to the bottom without leaving a single sur- 
vivor to tell the tale or send a message. The effect of 
this news may be best described in his own words: 

“I gassed a’ terrible, agitated night. I felt remorse 
for having caused the poor young fellow to leave Rome 
to make him perish so miserably. I thought of the last 
moments of this creature, who loved me so much, and 
avho must haye so much suffered from the thought that 
‘he would fever sce me agaitf, and that all’the things 
which I had entrusted, to him and recommended to his 
care would go down with him and be lost. Perhaps 
it was in the endeavour to save the case which contajned 
my picture that he had missed the opportunity of saving 
his own life. I made to mySelf a horrible drama in my 
brain.” 

These words ponies something ; but I have no doubt P 
they fall far short of the truth.. We must remember that 
Regnault’s memory and imagination were far more 
powerful than those of ordinary humanity, and that his ° 
power of realising scenes and absent persons as if he saw 
them, already remarkable by nature, had been enor- 
mously increased and intensified by his studies as a 
painter. He would, therefore, during that terrible night 
at Tangier, as he lay sleepless on his bed, not imagine 

vaguely, as less gifted and cultivated persons might 
imagine, but actually see the shipwreck and his good 
servant's struggles and death with the vividness which 
belongs to the eye of the painter only. 

Regnault went back to Gibraltar by the noxt steamer, 
and there beheld on the beach a tall man, who gesticu- 
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lated violently asgsoon as he recognised him. This man 
was the interpreter at the Club House Hotel, who knew 
Regnault, and as soon as the steamer was near enough 
for a human voice to reach it, the good, kind-hearted 
fellow shouted with all his might : “He is not lo&t; he 
is gone to Tangier this morning!”—for everybody at 
Gibraltar had heard of Regnault’s supposed misfortune. 
He could not believe the good news, but when he landed 
other witnesses confirmed it. The explanation was, that . 
although the Soxerah+had, unhappily, really foundered, 
Lagraine was not on board. He had had the goodsluck 
to take-another boat, which had missed the correspond- 
ence at Oran for Tangier, and this had caused a week’s 
delay, besides four days at Malaga. 

Whef Regnault got back ta*Tangier, behold Lagraine 
and his dog were waiting for him on the shore! The 
og nearly devoured him in its joy (the poor creature 
had not scen its master since he left Italy, and dogs have 
not the consolation of letters), whilst Lagraine seized 
Regnault’s hand, and shook it so that he said : “Il me 
brisa la main d’amiti¢.” 

The joy at the recovery of his servant, his dog, his 
picture, and all the belongings of his studio, added to 
the delight of finding himself in the clear African sun- 
shine, and surrounded by the sort of material for his art 
which most interested him, thade the time he spent at 
Tangier the happiest of his brief existence. He wrote 
to Clairin, who still remained at Granada, urging him to 
come to Africa, as Granada was a cold place at that 
season, wher@éas the temperature of Tangier was of*a 
delicious mildness. “In the spring,” says Regnault, 
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“T shall leave my establishment here to go and finish 
at Granada what I have begun there. So my dream 
will be realised! I shall sketch some scenes here, and 
then go to the Alhambra to paint pieces of architecture 
which belong to the subjects, after which I shall return 
here to put the last toych to the figures. All will be 
arranged for the best.” 

The two friends set up house at Tangier in rather 
handsome style. They rented a delightful old Moorish 
house, which was already ‘admirably adapted for a 
painter’s needs. It was very conveniently situated, and 
had a fatio or court, which they covered with a glass 
roof, so that it made a splendid studio, and the glass 
was so arranged that, it could be removed at will. The 
two artists permitted therixselves some Oriental comforts 
and splendours in their sufficiently spacious rooms; but 
their good taste, and artistic dislike to the incongruous, 
made them reject European furniture. “There are no 
chairs in the establishment,” says Regnault ; “all Euro- 
pean ugliness is prohibited.” Their establishment of 
servants was rather numerous for two devotees of a 
proverbially unremunerative art ;* but Regnault had a 
right to be hopeful now. There was Lagraine, to begin 
with, too ingenious to be employed in merely menial 
occupations, and “exclusively occupied with photo- 
graphy, joinering, care of-stretching frames, canvases, 
colours, and accounts.” A man able to attend efficiently 
to all these superior matters must have been a treasure 


* In France, pauyre comme un peintre is a well-known proverb, 
ahd notwithstanding the large incomes made by & few, I fear that. 
the proverb is still too near the truth. 
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indeed. Then Shere was Nana, a Christian cook, the 
wife of an ex-consul, who had fallen into poverty, °a 
-youth called Khadder, who went on errands and kept 
the house clean, a maid called Atischa Tchama, who was 
laundress. Regnault had also a Master of the Horse in 
the person of his groom Ali Pata, “a little fellow fifty * 
years old, monstrously ugly; four feet high, a real Tri- 
boulet, gifted with a charming originality, with a great 
intelligence, and an elephantiasis into the hargain, which, 
makes one of his legs as big as his body, whilst the other 
is shrivelled, and no bigger than.a ¢iin \scifer reatch.” 
This grotesque personage comes in capitally in the de- 
scription of an Oriental establishment, and I hope the 
reader, notices the exquisite, exaggeration in the last 
adjective. A common lucjfér match is too thick to give 
a just idea of the meagreness of poorsAli Pata’s limb, 
~ which is like @ sia lucifer, no more. Ugly as Ali Pata 
may have been, he was recommended to Regnault by’ 
an ambassador as a pearl, Let us remember there are 
ugly pearls as well as pretty ones. He spoke Spanish 
well, and was interpreter, besides which he had the re- 
putation of being the best horseman in Tangier, not- 
withstanding this deformity. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that Regnault had a horse, and that the horse’had 
the most charming qualities in his eyes. *Ihavea love 
of a little horse, quiet, intelligent, and strong.” And 
besides his own dog he has a leash of greyhounds. With 
this establishment in the ancient Moorish dwelling the 
two young friends lived like princes, and had ideal 
delights in the exercise of their talents and the passion 
for their art which many a prince might envy, The 
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glory of the African sunshine made the place a paradise 
t6 Regnault. 

“ Every time we go upon our terrace we are dazzled 
by the brilliance of this City of Snow, which goes 
down ftom our feet to the sea like a great staircase of 
white marble, or a covey of white seagulls.* I do 
believe that the sun which lights you is not the same as 
ours.” : 

The reader, is probably aware that the art students of 
the French Academy at Rome have to send a picture 
every wear tathe Ecole dese Beaux Arts at Paris, as evi- 
dence of industry and progress, in return for their pension 
and the facilities for living and study afforded at-the 
Villa Medicis. This annual picture is always called the 
Envoi, and it is supposed té She painted in Rome, but by 
the connivance of the Director, it may, of course, be exc- 
cuted clsewhere, in which case, however, the student, to 

“keep up appearances, would add the finishing touches in 
Rome itself, where the exvozs are exhibited before they 
go to Paris. Regnault, by his residence in Spain and 
Tangier, was in fact a sort of truant from the Academy, 
to which he still belonged, and from which he drew an 
annual allowance ; but to conciliate his taste for Africa 
with the duties of his position, he wrote to M. Hébert, 
the Director, begging him to permit the continuation of 
his residence at Tangier, where he had everything neces- 

* Regnault’s earnest desire to convey the idea of whiteness, over- 
powers, in this instance, his literary judgment. Snow is too chilly 
to be introduced here, and the sea-gulls too restless for houses to be 


compared to them, The staircase of white marble would have been 
sufficient. 
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sary for his work, and promising that when his picture 
was nearly finished, he would go with it to Ron. 
His own private intention was to finish the picture as 
‘nearly as possible at Tangier, and only to go to Rome 
in the beginning of 1871. “The first necessity for 
working well,” he said, “is to like the place where one is 4 
at work, and to feel sustained by the material that 
the eyes can dwell upon, Now I feel myself well off 
here, and so I remain.” 7 

He had some little comiissions to execute at Tangier,” 
and when these were finished he started for the Al- 
hambra at the end of March) but passed some time at 
Seville, where he found a new pleasure in studying the 
Murillos, which gave him a new and much higher idea of 
the mister. The two frien@$ arrived at Granada on the 
21st of April. After staying there till the 5th of May, 
they rode to -Guadix, on the other side of the Sierra 
Nevada, being nine hours on horseback in hail, rain, 
snow, and wind. All the landscapes in that part of 
Spain excited Regnault’s enthusiasm to a high degree, 
for he was almost as much alive to the beauty and sub- 
limity of landscape as he was to the strength and grace 
of human beings and animals. Cular de Baza was one 
of his favourite places in Spain for landscape, and it was 
Regnault’s intention to paint a great picture of its 
scenery, a pure landscapé. He drew many landscape 
studies in a powerful and simple manner, 

Leaving Spain at the end of May, 1870, Regnault re- 
turned to Tangier, where he bought some land and 
erected upfon it an immense* studio, to paint a very*big 
picture in, He had quitted the Alhambra before quite 
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finishing his studies there, being full of erdour about the 
wagnum opus, and anxious to begin. His anxiety to do 
something of great size and fine quality was much in- 
creased in the present instance by the knowledge that it 
was to %e the last of his exvoisas Prix de Rome, and was. 
to be purchased by the Minister of Fine Arts for the 
Luxembourg collection. “Je suis pris,” he said, “de la 
rage de mon tableau, il faut que je parte, il faut que je 
commence.” , : 
* His building scheme at Tangier included not only a 
paintipg-room, but also a residence, which Regnault 
playfully called a little patace. Its situation was outside 
the city on the road to Fez, sufficiently near town-for 
convenience, and near the road, which Regnault found 
to be an advantage artisticaly,as he could see the passers- 
by, the groups of peasants, the caravans of camels, and 
all the other elements of the picturesqué Oriental life. 
There was a fine view, too, of tlie citadel and across the 
channel, and the situation was so much in the country 
_that there were no houses in the neighbourhood. He 
had unfailing water on his little property, with a few fig- 
trees*and pomegranate-trees. The painting-room was 
of quite magnificent dimensions, being fifty-two feet long 
by thirty-four wide, with a height of thirty-three feet. 
This was the important building, for Regnault, like all 
true painters, very wisely and properly thought of his 
studio first and his home after. The “little palace” was 
to be merely a cottage ; but here again the decided per- 
sonal tastes of the young gentleman display themselves, 
for He carefully plans his stdbling and dog-ketinels. 
All this may seem somewhat extravagant, but every 
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profession has its own kind of economy, and Regnault 
understood a painter's economy very clearly. His ia- 
_ tention was to keep this studio at Tangier all his life, 
and return to it to paint all his /avge pictures. He would 
thus have no need of a large studio at Paris, where the 
rent .of such a place amounts.to at least £150. The 
expense and loss of time occasioned by long journeys 
from Paris to Tangier were to be in Regnault’s project 
more than compensated for by cheapness of living, in a 
delightful climate, and by the regularity ofthe light,” 
which never fails in Morocco, Besides these congidera- 
tions there was the certainty of tranquillity favourable to 
work, and all possible elements for the kind of pictures 
which Regnault desired to paint. “Always fine forms, fine 
tones, interesting groups befere one’s eyes! One cannot 
open the door without seeing pictures ready-made.” 

I have gone into the details of this scheme because it 
throws a strong light on Regnault’s character. The 
reader may remember (for he is sure to have heard it) 
the common assertion that Frenchmen love Paris more 
than any other place and are unhappy at a distance from 
it. I know a good many quiet country folks in France 
who find ample happiness in their own fields, and in 
the nearest little country town, without ever think- 
ing of Paris, except to wish it would keep quiet and not 
trouble them with explosivé revolutions, Here you have 
a brilliant young painter, the son of a man with a 
splendid scientific reprtation, with access to the society 
of the capital and its pleasures, who tranquilly turns his 
back on bofa, and builds a studio on the opposite shdre 
of the Mediterranean (not even in the French colony), 
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that he may be able to work in peace, and a good light. 
“j'aime autant cela que vos revolutionnaires parisiens. 
Ici nous ne faisons pas de politique.” 

There was one practical difficulty in living at such 
an outeof-the-way place as Tangier which Regnault had 
not foreseen—the distance from an artists’ colour-maker. 
He ran short of white (painters always run short of 
white), and wrote pressing notes to his father about that 
and other materials. Meanwhile he had to go on 
*working as he could, and said — his pictute would 
have been “bien plus éxecuté” if he had not been 
deprived of white so longs 

The flight of time now brought Regnault to an epoch 
in the history of his country when he and every French- 
man worthy of the namethad other things to think 
about than private inconveniences, be they even so irri- 
tating as the want of white to a painter. War was | 
declared whilst he was still at Tangier, and his dis- 
tance from France left him exposed to anxieties which 
sprang from the imagination as well as to those which 
were only too fully justified by facts. False news came 
to him from all quarters, to be contradicted the next 

’ day by other news which agitated him although it might 
be equally untrue. 

“We have hardly the heart to paint,” he wrote home 
to his father; “we await the arrival of every steamer 
from Gibraltar and seize the newspapers and letters; we 
hurry to the Embassy in the hope of a little news. .We 
consult maps, we discuss the probabilities of strategic 
marches, we compare the different despatcheS.” 

At the outbreak of the war, Regnault’s exvoz pic- 
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ture, a copy of the famous Lances of Velasquez, was ex- 
hibited at Paris along with an original work of his whieh 
has since become celebrated, the Exdcution sans Fuge- 
nient. a 

1 shall not pause to speak of these at present,~ for art 
was ,completely forgotten in , those days of intense ~ 
national excitement. Who_would care about pictures 
by young Academy students in London if a Russian 
army, two or three hundred thousand strong, were 
advancing on London through the green lanes of Kent 7° 

When it became evident that Paris would be inyested, 
Regnault could bear his voluntary exile no longer, and . 
guitted the charming new studio, the bright atmos- 
phere of Tangier, the devoted servants, the picturesque 
peoplé, the animals that h® loved, never to see them 
more. Never more was he to work in the great studio, 
_ never again to sit in the sliadow of his own 4ig-tree, 
near his well, when the day’s work was over and watch 
as he smoked his pipe of peace the last rays of splendid 
sunshine redden the rock of Gibraltar across the purple 
waters, 

His constitution delighted, as I have said, in heat, 
and was so ill-adapted to the cold that he could not en- 
dure it without much inconvenience, amounting, when it 
was prolonged, to positive suffering. This tendency had 
been greatly augmented by his residence in warm cli- 
mates. ‘The mild winters of Tangier delighted him, 
but, whilst they did not enervate, they certainly left him 
less than ever ‘adapted to the severity of a Parisian 
winter, andethat of 1870—71- was of quite exceptional 
severity. He accepted, nevertheless, all his military 
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duties without a murmur, only observing to one of his 
cerrespondents that he was ill-prepared for the cold 
nights. 

“We have slept under canvas at the foot of Mount 
Valerien, at the Folie-Nanterre, exposed to the most icy 
and violent wind during, the three coldest nights of the 
year. In those nights many soldiers were frozen. It 
was rather a hard trial for us, and especially for me, who 
had passed four winters running in hot countries,” 

Scarcely expecting to get through-the terrible campaign 
alive, phe concerned himself, about all his affairs, writing 
to a friend at Tangier to see his servant Lagraine, and 
mind that he had money enough for the current ex- 
penses. He added, “In case I should die during the 
war, Clairin’s father will hé’e a paper on which 7 have 
expressed my last wishes,” “ 

A marriage of affection had been arranged since | 
Regnault’s return from Africa between him and a young 
lady whom he greatly esteemed and had long thought - 
of seriously in his own mind. This engagement gave 
him an additional reason, and a powerful one, for desir- 
ing to live; yet he exposed himself as freely as if he had 
been completely indifferent to existence. He saw the 
young lady every day when his duties permitted a short 
absence from, the front, and returned to his post en- 
couraged by the expressior: of an affection which in 
those terrible times may have been more freely and 
unreservedly demonstrated thas in the formality of 
ordinary existence. 

Regnault served asa private soldier. He had first 
enrolled himself as a frane-tircur, but afterwards yielded 
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p the solicitatiens of his friends, and entered the Garde 
Nationale sédentaire. This, however, was too quiet for 
him, and he soon entered a marching battalion. It was 
obvious that sucha man as Regrault ought to have been 
an officer, and this rank was offered to him, “but he 
simply declined it, both on the ground of his want of ~ 
military experience, and also because he thought his 
example in the ranks might be of more use than his 
command. “ Being decided to undergo without flinching 
the fatigues and disagreéables of the business, without 
shirking any one of them, to be the first at fatigue.duties 
and the foremost under fire, Fhope to induce others to « 
come with me who might be disposed to grumble and 
hold back. There are a good many of us who are ani- 
mated by these sentimers, but they can never be 
sufficiently numerous. You have a good. commen 
soldier in me; do not lose him to make a mediocre 
officer.” 

This is exactly the temper which I have been praising 
in Rude, the sculptor, the temper which is satisfied with 
its rank, and has no desire to rise above it, yet has the 
strongest possible desire to do what is most honourable, 
most worthy of a man, in the rank, however humble, 
which he happens to occupy. 

Meanwhile, in the meetings with his hetrothed, Reg- 
nault indulged in dreams Of future happiness and plans 
of travel. They were to visit Spain together, of that we 
may be quite sure, testay at Granada and see the won- 
derful Alhambra. They were to cross the Narrow Sea 
between the Pillars of Hercuies and see the little property 
on the road from Tangier to Fez, where Lagraine was 
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thinking anxiously of his young master, and the dogs 
wre wearily awaiting his return. = 
He had need of all these hopes to comfort him a little 
in the fearful reality of chose nights of cold* “Oh! I 
can spéak with full, knowledge of the cold, and I know 
“this morning what it is-to pass a night on the hard 
ground exposed to an icy wind. Four of our men are 
frozen.” P 
On Tuesday, the 17th of January, 1871, the battalion 
was ordered to the outposts, About noon Regnault 
went #9 say good-bye,to the family of his betrothed. 
The parting was sad and* ominous, He knew that he 
was going to the combat, and took the precautiow of 
having the following words sewed on the lining of his 
tunic: “Henri Regnault, pafnter, son of M. Victor Reg- 
nault, of the Institute,” adding the address of the house 
he had just left, and requesting that his body might be 
brought back to it. He took with him a little packet of 
letters and portraits, on which he had written “For my 
betrothed.” The combat took place on the Thursday, 
and his betrothed had news of him at noon that day by 
a servant who had come for a horse, and who was in 
“ In connection with this subject, I give myself the pleasure of 
relating a little anecdote. A young friend of mine who was in the 
Mobiles, was seized during one of those terrible nights in the out- 
skirts of Paris witn an attack of illpess brought on by the cold, so 
severe that he thought himscif dying, and would most probably 
have died before morning had not a man come to him with a large 
can of hot tea, which he no more expected than he expected a 
supper from Véfour’s, This was due to the exquisitely thoughtful 
beneyolence of Sir Richard Wallace, who saved many,a life in this 
and other ways during the siege. ‘All France honours his name, 
and all England ought to be proud of it. 
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good spirits, ann-uncing that the redoubt of Montretout 
had been carried. Clairin was with Regnault, by Ins 
side. I now quote the account given by M. Cazalis : 

“About four—night was falting—the fight raged 
furiously in a wood near the park of Buzenval, in the 
tumult of the engagement the- two friends, who had 
hitherto kept near to each other, were separated. The 
retreat was sounded, Clairin sought Regnault, and 
could not find him ; he ran to the front, called, rejoined 
his company, still coud not find him, returned between 
the trees which the dying were supporting-their hacks 
against, went from one body to another, calling his 
friend’s name all through the gloomy wood, and hearing 
no answering voice.” 

Clairin sought anxiously “The whole night through. 
At last he found a man who had seen Regnault, just 

_when the retreat was sounded, go near the wall pehind 
which the Prussians were hiding themselves. Regnault 
had been called for at this moment, but he had answered, 
“J shall fire my last shot and come immediately.” The 
man believed that an instant after this he had. seen 
Regnault fall. 

Clairin returned to Paris after a fruitless search, and 
at six all his worst apprehensions were fully confirmed. 
News was hrought in by an ambulancier that Regnault 
had been found, and in evidence he brought a little chain 
with a silver tear. This tear had been given to him by 
his betrothed, and when-she gave it she had said, “Take 
it now that Iam happy, but you must give it back to 
me the first time you make me weep.” And now tne 
tear was brought back to her, and she wept. 
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The ambulancier who brought this,souvenir of the 
dead had left the body, which was still not easy-to find, 
as it had been subsequently removed with about two 
hundred others. This was on the Saturday, and on 
Sunda¥ morning the bodies were laid on the ground at 
the cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise, and here Clairin found 
what remained of his friend, and kissed the beloved face 
all soiled with the earth of the battle-field. There was 
but one woynd, in the left temple. Death had been 
instantaneous, and without pain, ° 
_ When Regnault’s betrothed heard where his body lay 
she went in person to pay it the last duty of her love. 

She bore the trial with heroic fortitude. Father 
Gratry, who was to have married them, wrote a noble 
letter to her, nee the: right chord. “ Lift ip your 
soul!” he said, “ this world ‘is not a cruel game nor a 
vain appearance. To die for a sacred cause cannot be _ 
nothingness and vanity. It isa great thing which has 
results. Such an act, such a gift of self has a reality 
which subsists. No small thing is lost, still less anything 
great. Every martyr has his eternal life in full and 
substantial truth.” 

What shall I say of this premature death, this sacrifice 
of life just when it was promising all its richest and 
fairest gifts,-the joy of triumphant labour, the satis- 
faction of reputation won fairly and honourably without 
the slightest intrigue, without a moment’s abandonment 
of dignity, the enjoyment of alt the innocent pleasures 
which belong to a robust and vigorous manhood joined 
té an exquisite organisation—horsemanship, swimming, 
music, travel in the noblest scenery, or tranquil residence 
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in the places that he loved best—a life, too, already 
brightened by a hope of that which in its quiet reality~is 
better than all else Which this world has to give, the 
sapreme felicity of a marriage neither arranged as a 
matter of interest nor entered into from thorghtless 
passion, but founded on clear knowledge and firm 
affection—what shall I say of a death by which all these 
fair possessions and still fairer anticipations were sacri- 
ficed, and sacrificed to a hopeless cause in the last 
combat of a weary war which from first to last had been” 
nothing but discouragerhent and disaster es . 

Simply this, that such a death is better than the 
happiest, the most prosperous life that the whole world 
can ‘offer, It is better to die like Regnault, slain in the 
flower of manhood, than t* live, like Titian, to one’s 
hundredth year. 

Ican imagine some cool person answering that this 
is exaggerated, because, after all, there was nothing 
exceptional in Regnault’s conduct—that when his body 
was laid in Pére-la-Chaise two hundred others were laid 
there with him who dicd for their country as he did. 

God forbid that I should undervalue the humblest of 
these lives that were. laid down for their country then ! 
T would not rate them the less because they had not 
skill and genius, for the dullest and least gifted may 
have been Regnault’s equals in moral worth, and virtue, 
and patriotism, But there are two or three things to be 
specially considered in-his case and which account in 
some degree for the exceptional fame which has followed 
the death of Regnault whilst- others have passed into 
oblivion. ; : 


25 
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In the first place, he was under no legal obligation to 
serve in the army at all. Asa Prix de Rome he was 
entirely exempt, that being one of the great privileges 
of the Prix de Rome. Pepple were sometimes sufficiently 
ill-advised to remind him of this and say, “But why 

rrisk yourself? you heed not serve ; don’t you know that 
your prize exempts you?” He used to answer such 
people with perfect silence and a Zook, What the look 
expressed I leave the reader to imagine. 

“ In the second place, whilst-servjng, he might easily 
have avoided extraordinary risks, but incurred them 
voluntarily, as a hundred instances testify, for the 
express purpose of keeping up the courage of less 
spirited comrades, his aim being to sct an example asa 
nodel private soldier. € ° 
- Inthe third place, he was @ Frenchman absent from 
Franceawhen the war began, living in great ease and 
comfort an ideally charming existence in a delight- 
ful climate where he had established a home exactly 
suited to his tastes. At atime when many other com- 
fortable people went away from Paris, as far as they 
could for safety, he came to the city on purpose to be 
shut up during the siege, and suffer cold and hunger and 
expose his life day and night upon her ramparts. 

Again, life offered far more alluring prospects to him 
than it does to most men, fas, more of those attractions. 
which turn heroism into prudence. The reader knows 
this already, and I need not dwe}l upon it. 

Since Henri Regnault’s death, the merit of his heroism 
haz been greatly augmented in the eyes of thoughtful 
people by the discovery, from certain passages in his 
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papers, that it yas not mere animal courage, not merely 
the instinct of combativeness, but that it sprang fron? a 
firm though quiet conviction in his own breast, and as 
dep a sense of duty as ever animated the most resolute 
of patriots, Several such passages might be quoted ; I 
select one written upon a paper which was found on his: 
dead body. . 

“We have lost many men, and must now endeavour 
to replace them by others, stronger and better. The 
lesson ought to be of use to us. Let us no longer soften 
ourselves by the pleasures of ease. Life for oneself 
alone is no longer allowable. .Some time ago it was the 
fashion to believe in nothing but enjoyment, and in all 
vicicus passions. Egotism should be put to flight, and 
with if that fatal habit of grying in the contempt for 
all that is honourable and good. To-day the Republic 
commands to all of usa serious, pure, and honourable 

“life. We ought to pay to our country, and above our 
country to free humanity, the tribute of our body and 
our mind. We ought to give what these can effect to- 
gether. All our forces should work together for the 
good of the great family, whilst we ourselves practise 
and develop in others the sentiment of honour and the 
love of work.” 

The reader will please to remember that this is not 
public speech, but a strictl: private, sincere expression 
of the writer’s most intimate thought. He expected 
the same patriotism in athers, in those nearest to him, 
and said at the beginning of the war: “I shall be very 
glad to know that Eugéne (his brother) is in the camp— 
under fire if necessary.” : : 

2k—2 
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How true the metal rings! There is np base mixture 
of Self-interest or family interest here! The sound is 
clear as the trumpet, pure as the melody “that’s sweetly 
sung in tune.” ¢ - 

The Friday after Regnault’s death, the very morning 

ewhen the capitulation of Paris became generally known, 
a funeral service for the repose of his soul took place in 
that large new church of St. Augustine, which every 
visitor to Paris will remember. It is one of the strangest 
‘things in the history of that sirange and terrible time, 
that although, Paris had lost, its inhabitants by hundreds 
and by thousands during: the siege, and had become ~ 
deadened to the sense of calamity, a thrill of pain—pain 
of a kind not felt before in all that miserable experiénce 
—ran through the city whe?! public rumour first told of 
Regnault’s death. Even the “humiliating news of the 
capitulation could not make Prais indifferent to the _ 
mournful ceremony at the church of St. Augustine. 
His own family, being absent, were still uninformed of 
their loss; but every famous man then in the capital 
came to mourn for him as for a younger brother. The 
nave of the church was so thronged that it could not 
hold the people. His comrades in arms were there ew 
tenue de campagne. Drums, muffled with crape, filled 
the church with their lugubrious noise, and—sadder than 
all the black hangings, and the crape, and the chanting 
and the drumming—close by the bier lay one little 
fragrant bouquet of white lilac, sent by his betrothed. 

From that day Regnault’s name, partly from his own 
inGisputable merits as arf artist, and part*y from the 
striking circumstances of his death, passed. into the rank 
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of the immoitais. His country had a real though 
mourniul satisfaction in the sacrifice of one of her noblest 
and best. Popular feeling took Regnault’s name, and 
inscribed it in the national memory. Englishmen may 
smile at this national idolatry of the brilliant young _ 
artist, soldier, gentleman, and it may be_ conclusively 
proved that he was not the-only patriot in France ; but 
England has Sir Philip Sidney, and there is this analogy 
between the two—that in both cases a man of genius 
adorned with all knightly and graceful accor-plishments, 
admirably fittcd for the efjoyment of life, threw Ife 
away for his country. I cannot blame the popular ten- 
deacy to select from the multitude of the slain a few of — 
the best and bravest to be remembered ever after as 
examples. Many an Exglish officer may have been 
more thoughtful for his troops, becauce he remembered 
the beautiful humanity of the dying Sidney, and many 
a Frenchman, in times to come, may more willingly 
accept hard months or years of military service when he 
remembers the self-sacrifice of Regnault. 


It would be somewhat out of place, in a volume of 
this kind (which is not intended exclusively for readers 
who take a lively interest in the fine arts), to develop at 
any great length whatever estimate I may be able to 
form of. Regnault’s capacity as an artist; but on the 
other hand, it is difficult for me to leave him with such 
scant notice of his artistic powers as I have given in the 
course of this biography. I will, therefore, say some- 
thing about ‘his artistic abilities, though in a short 
space. 
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He was really a born painter ; the efidence of this is 


abundant. He had the natural instincts and entHfusiasms 
of a painter, especially the intense enjoyment of the 
sense of sight. Many Of his letters, in which this en- 
joyment is frankly expressed, will seem wildly exag- 

" gerated to those who ha‘e not, at least in some inferior 
degree, a share of the same faculties ; but many have 
had something of this intense delight in seeing who were 
-unable to paint pictures. The delight of the eyes, before 
passing into good artistic production, requires other 
facultizs and some accomplishments—it requires memory, 
nivention, and technical skill. 

Regnault’s artistic memory was extraordinary, and 
the strength of it was proved in his earliest youth, 
When a child, he would not ¢opy drawings or engrav- 
ings, but went to look at Nature (chiefly animals, at 
that time), and then drew them, with sttiking fidelity» - 
at home. When he was twelve years old, his father had 
an accident, and the boy was troublesome in the house, 
so to keep him quiet it was suggested that he should 
occupy himself in art. He accordingly modelled in 
clay the portrait of a horse belonging to the Emperor. 
This was done entirely from memory, the horse being at 
St. Cloud and the young artist at Sevres. He went to 
sce the anima’ from time to time, but that was all. The 
result astonished the artists” and some casts, of Reg- 
nault’s horse were taken for their gratification. The 
portrait of Prim was-executed in the same way from 
memory, for although the artist had facilities for paint- 
ing the horse in the royal stables at Madrid, ‘the General 
wnever once;sat to him. 
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In Italy antl Spain Regnault would sketch in the 
eveniriy, in his studio, the figures and groups which he 
had particularly noticed during the day." Another de- 
cided mark of artistic geniug in Regnault was what 
people call precocity. This word is often ised by 
mediocrity to insinuate that the fruit is ripe before its” 
time ; the truth being thateas genius is destined to a far 
grander development than mediocrity, it begins to 
develop soon, just as a, young giant who has a great 
deal of growing to’ do will generally shock up pretty 
quickly from the first. 

I may refer the reader to tivo drawings published by 
L*Artin 1876. One isa tiger drawn by Regnault at 
eight, The beast is something like the groom at 
Tangier, Ali Pata, he bas one leg thinner than the 
other; but he is a real tiger nevertheless, stealthily 
moving towatds his prey, and right in local colour with 
an approach to rightness in modelling. The other 
sketch was done at the age of thirteen, and Tépresents a 
French Colonel on horseback with his soldiers on foot, 
standing at ease, and wearily waiting for the arrival of 
the Queen of England, that trying exercise of patience 
which every middle-aged Parisian remembers to this 
day. For delicate humour, close observation, and 
fairly good drawing this sketch might well be admitted 
as an illustration to some popular book or periodical, 
and the boy could probably have earned his li?ing 
already, as a draughtinan, if he had not been occupied 
with other studies, 

From, his earliest youth he had the most ambitious 
intentions as an artist ; and, whilst his teachers were 
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giving him lessons in history, he woulé.compose and 
sk€tch historical pictures, intending to- paint therfi some 
day. When he had a little leisure he amused himself 
by composing on a mor€ important scale, and there are 
still in existence darge battle-pieces in charcoal or 
"chalk, such as the battles-of Issus, Arbelles, and Rocroy, 
done with great dash and energy, and not a little know- 
ledge, considering the young artist’s opportunities, 
between the ages of eleven and thirteen. 

All study requires some courage’ and determination, 
but the studies of painters unquestionzbly require far 
more than literary pursuits. If you want to read a 
poet, however difficult, you may read him in your own 
library, in an easy-chair ; but if you want to draw a 
landscape you must go out, and the study of men and 
afiimals will take you into the street, the stable, and 
the menagerie. It is always one sign of the’true painter's 
temperament to stick at no trouble or inconvenience 
where his“studies are concerned. Regnault had this 
kind of resolution in the supreme degree, he shrank 
from nothing which could give him the sort of know- 
ledge that he wanted. When a boy, he used to go to 
the Jardin des Plantes to study the animals, and was 
well-known to the keepers who let him do as he liked. 
On one occa¥on he found it inconvenient to draw a 
young lioness through the bars, so to avoid the difficulty 
heewent inside the cage, and tranquilly completed his 
drawing there. The lioness had’a good reputation Yoy 
mildness, and did not betray his confidence. 

He left a great number of sketches and stiidies, which 
prove the incessant artistic activity of his mind. For one 
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picture, the “Emtombment,” there are sixty drawings, 
Wherever he happencd to be, he observed and watched, 
sometimes painting elaborate studies in oil or water- 
colours, at others sketching swiffy with pen or pencil. 
There are a hundred sketches by him done if Nor- 
mandy only. Durjng the bombardment of Sévres, no 
less than six hundred photographic negutives taken 
from Regnault’s paintings and drawings were entirely 
broken to pieces. : ‘ 
With the pencil of chalk he drew rapidly.and deci- 
sively, but he hed to fight a good.deal with- his pietureg, 
notwithstanding their appearafice of ease. The portrait 
of -Madame Duparc occupiet him from August to 
December, except three weeks of holiday in the 
country. Regnault said. “Ah! if I could paint as I 
draw I should be really happy. Perhaps that may 
come to me by hard work.” He had endless difficulties 
with his picture of “Holophernes.” “I am trying,” he 
said, “to fill the immense void in the upper part of the 
picture without arriving at any good result. I change 
its position, I raise and lower, I cut away canvas and 
add fresh canvas, but have not yct made it answer.” 
There were times in his life when the desire for a more 
complete and satisfactory expression of his genius made 
him grave and taciturn. In 1865 he said that he had 
become silent and would willingly be invisible like 
/Eneas surrounded by his cloud ; “nay, often it is pain- 
ful for me to speak. T[ like to listen and say nothing. 
I know not if it is from studying art, that rich and 
‘infinite language, but I have taken a dislike to the 
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Artists and poets ought to have dw®llings above the 
¢iouds, noiseless, smokeless, where they might r€treat in 
their fits of madness, and lose themselves in the purjty 
above them. I would*only allow the noise of bells to 
rise in*all but inaudible harmonies.” 

Every physician who- reads this will at once see in 
this desire for silence acresult of too much effort. 
Regnault’s critics were always talking of his facility, 
He really passessed facility, and exccuted quickly ; but 
his friend, M. Duparc, who Anew his ways of work, 
givesgthe foowing explanation on this*point : 

“Every piece of painting that he worked upon was 
executed at speed; but he was only the more severe 
upon himself, and sacrificed without hesitation the result 
of considerable labours if hg perceived that a change 
could produce adetter effect. Each work of his was the 
subject of long meditation and patient *study before it 
was given to the public, and’ he counted neither his 
time nor“‘ifis trouble.” He gave concentrated expression 
to this in a single sentence: “II faut chercher lentement, 
Jonguement,. puis produire vite.” But notwithstanding 
his love of rapidity in execution, he hated hurry, and 
particularly disliked being obliged to send in a work at a 
fixed time, when he would rather have improved himself 
by study. When pressed in this way he said : “ There is 
no good in working like an* express train.’ His most 
earnest longing was for such a degree of technical ac- 
complishment, such mastery of snatter in his own mate- 
rials and the objects he painted, that he might degin to 
express his thoughts, This beginning had been fairly 
made at the time of his death ; but it was only a begin- 
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ning, and yet pow unmistakably powerful! It is eaxy 
to see that he worked with passionate inspiration, even 
if we had not the testimony of eyewitnesses to prove it. 
“*Indefatigable, seizing all things passionately, he almost 
always worked with furious energy, forgetting all else, 
unable to quit his canvas, leaying his meals, or cating 
pieces of bread hastily, without interrupting his work.” 
He himself said that he considered painting to be a 
decoration, and he sought decorative materials, such as 
beautiful tissues, and. decorative backgrounds, such as the 
halls of the Albambra.” He had a passionate fondness 
for all things which delight the eye by a play of colour, 
such as fish, for instance, which might often be seen on 
the-table of his painting-room.* Here is a description 
of hit studio at Paris, which exhibits this taste in its 
intensity : i 
“How can, we give an idea of the disorder which 
“reigned in this acclier? Precious stuffs, sumptuous 
carpets, all sorts of curious objects, tables cavered with 
game and fish, waiting to be painted, all was confused 
together in one indescribable chaos. Day by day the 
strange collection was renewed. If the carp of the Seine 
seemed too commonplace, and not brilliant enough, 
splendid sea-fish replaced them, and the most different 
kinds of game exhibited in turn their plumage or their 
fur.” # 

At Tangier*he and Clairin set to work to decorate the 
patio which served them at first for a studio, in the style 


* This tastg, however, is by na means confined to painters of 
decorative, subjects. Theodore Rousseau, the landscape painter, 
‘used to keep a stock of stuffed humming-birds in a drawer. 
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of th® Alhambra. The reader will rengember that this 


was before decoration became a fashion, 

The decorative tendency may be noticed in most of 
his pictures. In the “ Salomé” we have a scheme of blatk 
and yellow, thé black being repeated in the frame, and 
all the details of costume and furniture are decorative. 
In the “#xecution without Trial” the decorative 
element is in the background, which is ‘a study in the 
Alhambra; in the water-colour of “ Hassan and Na- 
mouna,” it is principally in‘ the.tapestry. I believe 
there are “a, few paintings by “Regnaylt in which this 
decorative tlement is* nat to be found; but they are 
exceptions, and certainly do not express his prevailing — 
taste. His fundamental tastes as a painter wer ex- 
pressed by him once very Mlearly in words when “Writing 
to his friend, M, Cazalis, abotit a large picture which he 
intended to compose. Here is an abridgment of it. 
I have italicised the points which appear to me specially 
characteristic, 

“The two immense blue and gold folding-doors of the 
Hall of Ambassadors have just been opened. The 
Moorish king appears between them, armed, and covered 
with his most delicate tissues, on a richly caparisoned horse. 
At his horse’s fect a hero, the general-in-chief of the 
army, is humbly prostrated, and offers his sword. He 
has conquered a province fomhis master, and offers it to 
him whom none’ may look at but in trefnbling, and on 
their knees. - ‘ 

“On the steps of white marble, on which swmptuous 
carpets are thrown, watricrs stand in order with flags 
taken from thecnemy. The steps go down to the water, 
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and two boats ae moored to them. The general and 
his suite have descended from one, in the other five 
negroes guard a group of captive women. On the prow 
of one of the boats a severéd Mad will be nailed, the 
head of a Christian chief. Ad/ zs gold, precious stteffs, all 
ds elegant and precious—architecttre, arms, Jewels—and in ° 
the midst Mahometan despotign and indifferehce? 

The two notes struck upon here are evidently decora- 

tive elegance and a certain repulsive moral side of 
Oriental civilisation which at once répelled and fascinated 
Regnault, as it did Byron. Ta two subsequent sentences 
the two notes were struck still more decidedly. Regnault 
says : 
mm: Their <ivilisation is expressed by the artistic elegance 
of all that surrounds then? They have even more 
beautiful and more elegant. armour than that of the 
Christians of those days, and all covered with precious 
tissues,” 

“Their cruelty: a severed head is nailed >a trophy 
on the boat, but the heads of obscure warriors have been 
cut off and nailed on the walls and doors of the cap- 
tured city,” 

The reader will find these two elements in much of 
Regnault’s work. They were both present in the “Sa- 
lomé,” both in the “Judith,” both in the “Execution 
without Trial.” When thc last-named picture was ex- 
hibited in ,London, E nglish taste was shocked by the 
dreadful severed head ca the step and the too success- 
fully imitated trickling of the blood. I think much of 
this feeling*must have been” due to the unaccustorfied 
nature of the subject, for, there are Cfucifixions and 
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martyrdoms in every public gallery irr Europe, which 
would be far more painful if we wexe not so used to 
them. . The death inflicted in Regnault’s picture is in- 
stantancous, and probakly Painless ; his real motive was 
not so-much the death itself as the irresponsible des- 

. potism of the tyrant who” commanded it, and-the 
impassible coolness of the fearfully strong and skilful 
swordsman who carried out the order. Why Regnault 
liked dwelling upon despotism of this kind I do not 
know, for it was repugnant to all his feelings, which were 
tender and kind, and to all his principles, which were 
those, not of a Saracen or Turk, but of a liberal Euro- 
pean. I suppose that his early taste for tigers and 
lionesses led him to a similar interest in man, considered 
as a strong and sanguinary ‘animtal.* . 

-Though Regnault never succeeded in quite satisfying 
himself with the technical quality of his work, he reached LL 
an uncommon vigour of style, both in oil and in water 
colour, wb+#st his power as a sketcher in black and white 
has seldom been surpassed. He had a keen sense of 
colour, and might ultimately have become a really great 
colourist ; even the works he left behind him, immature 
as they all must be considered, are as strong and original 
in colour conception as they are in grasp of subject and 
power of manual execution. - 

There is a certain manner sf translating nature into 
art, which, although it varies infinitely with different’ 
masters, is still always recognisa’le as the sign-manyal 
of the true painter, that manner which looks confused 


- - ste x 
* In “Hassan and Namouna,” Hassan is really nothing but the 
human animal in rCpose. 
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and fameaning when the spectator is too near, but ius- 
tifies itself by sfartling force and truth at the right 
distance. > Regnault” fully possessed this power, as the 
reader may judge for himself the next time he goes to 
the Luxembourg. Let him examine oo near and at the 
right distance the painting of the magnificent Anda- 
lusian’ charger under General rim, he will at .once 
perceive that Regnault possessed already in full strength 
the wonderful power of painting wrong to look right, 
which & the evidence of accgmplishmert with the 
brush. e 

He disliked reGsoning abous art, and said avith parfect, 
truth, “If we were to reason about painting we should 
not Gare to do anything. If-you reason before the works 
of the masters you will find plenty of things which have 
no raison a’étre, and which are where they are because 
they do well there. Voila tout!” This ip excellent. We 
begin to learn art criticism by reasoning about art, but 
after infinite labour, we come exactly to Regnault’s con- 
clusion, that the artist is always justified if what he puts 
in his picture docs wel? in it. 

Regnault was frank enough in the expression of his 
opinion about the great masters. For Raphael and 
Michael Angelo his admiration was limited, attaching 
itself to some of their works and not to others. For ex- 
ample, he considered the “ David” of Michael Angelo 
“atrocious,” byt was overwhelmed by the magnificence 
of the Sistiné Chapel. “That ceiling,” he said, “is 
unimaginably grand, it is the marvel of marvels, it 
strikes you like a thunderbolt. I came out from under 
it half dead” . : 
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The pictures by Raphael at Madrid pleased Regnault 
little, but he warmly admired the Rdphael frescoes at 
the Vatican. He did not at first lie Murillo and Goya, 
but came to them afterwards. The one great painter 
for waom he jhad an ‘unlimited and passionate admira- 
tion was the majestic, sober-minded Velasquez. “He 
is the first painter in the world. His style is easy ‘with- 
out negligence ; strong, without bombast ; his language 
is pure without pretension. Ah! Velasquez, Velas- 
quez!” 

Again ke writes, when at work’copying his favourite 
master: -“2t is very. interesting to Copy Velasquez. 
What a master! what frdnkness in his execution! what 
truth, what heart, what go! Itis not precisely easy to 
copy him, but it impassiong one.” a 

Notwithstanding this admixation for Velasquez, Reg- 
rault never alloGed himself to become a_ mere follower 
of a dead master. “All those’geniuses,” he said, “ wko~ 
have exhausted a vein in art are like blind alleys (cu/s- 
de-sac). “After them come their imitators, who go and 
break their noses at the end of the said blind alley. To 
do anything in art, a man must imagine that he is going 
to take a step in a new direction.” 

This may partly account for Regnault’s wildly gener- 
ous admiration of Fortuny, who had really taken a 
step in a new direction. “I have seén studies by 
Fortuny which are prodigious i in colour and vigour of 
eXecution. What a painter ‘that fellow is!’ I have 
seen, too, some charming etchings by him. What skill! 
what amusing colour! What wit and accuracy in 
touch !” 
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Elsewhere heeexclaims: “Ah! Fortuny, you disturb 
my sleep!” “J'ai passé avant-hier la journée chez 
Fortuny et cela m’a cassé braset jambes. II est éton- 
nant ce gaillard-la! Tl a de¢ métveilles chez lui!* C'est 
notre maitre a tous.” 

Regnault was equally prepared to receive impressions 
from all the arts. Architecture affected him quite as 
powerfully as painting, and music as powerfully as 
architecture. In both he liked the picturegque and the 
original rather than the severe. At Genoa hg is struck 
by the staircase in the courtyard of the University 
which has for its rails two lions of colossal proportions, 
which descend the steps head downwards, meeting the 
spectator “avec une hardiesse étonnante.” In ‘he 
cathearal there he admired the use of colour in the 
marbles. “Ses marbres blancs et roirs alternés hi 
.donnent une «sévérité imposante dans une harmonie 
sombre oi la plus petite note rouge ou violette prend 
une puissance incroyable.” + 

Regnault was so constituted that prettiness, or, even 
elegance and good taste, were insufficient for him, His 
mind needed grandeur and sublimity in the objects of 
its admiration. A's he loved Beethoven in music, so in 
architecture he sought an irregular vastness full of 
fantastic and predigal invention. A Greck temple, 
however pure, would have ‘eft him cold ; the prodigious 
temples of India, with their shadowy vistas and infinite 
mystery of sculptured omamentation, would have driven 
him wild with delight. The ittleness of the Roman re- 
mains was ¢ disappointment fo him: the arch of Titus 
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Seemed a plaything ; the Coliseum alene answered to 
the needs of his imagination. 

Before the smaller works of the Romans he called to 
mind the colossal magnificettce of the Egyptian temples, 
with their huge statues of granite, the vast courts and 
broad flights of stairs ; he remembered that twenty-five 
chariots coiild be driven abreast on the tremendous 
walls of Nineveh; he thought of the great terraces of 
the many-storied Indian temples, with troops of priests 
and multitudes of people; and then, with all these 
recollectiops-of the colossal in ‘his mir magnified to 
still greater immensity bythe heat of his own imagina- 
tion, he turned to the little Roman arches of triumph 
ane wondered how the gigantic heroes who had ‘con- 
quered the world could walk under them without 
kocking their heads ! 

Even’ St. Peter’s was scarcely vast enough for him in, 
itself, but needed the fog of incense smoke to increase 
its apparent size. “Ihave seen marvellous effects there,” 
he says, “and, at certain times, the marvellous basilica, 
which at first scarcely gives a religious impression, 
assumes a mysterious and imposing aspect still further 
increased by the smoke of incense and the great shadows 
of the vaults.” 

“Tt was wonderful on Easter Day. i was in the vesti- 
bule when the great doors wert € opened and the end of the 
church became visible in a luminous mjst‘in which rose 
the great baldachino with its tthted columns. Thanks 
to the i incense smoke, and to the rays of sunshine which 
crossed it, the length of the cathedral was” more than 
tripled. : 
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The strange -mixtures in Spanish cathedral archi: 
tecture were not offensive to Regnault, who found inZit 
much that delighted him in_ varied and picturesque 
détail, But all this is as nothing in comparison with 
his enthusiasm for the Alhambra._ “How spall we 
render,” he says, “the roSy light which fills ‘this en- 
chanted palace, and the’ golden reflections in the 
shadows? There can be nothing more exquisitely 
strange.” - 

Elsewhere he says, “Let the earth turn no more, 
let the stars fall, let cities crumble, let the hills become 
valleys; what matters it to us- if only the Alhambra be 
spared for us and for our friends !” 

“Every day we go to the Alcazar in the divine 
Alhambra, where the walls Ace a lace of amethysts and 
roses in the morning, of diamonds at neon, and of green 
gold and ruddy copper at sunset. We stay tliere till 
tie moon comes to see us, and when she has kissed us 
and sent to rest the fairies and the genii who-chiselled 
this marvellous palace, we depart regretfully looking 
back at every step} unable to turn our eyes from those 
columns of rosy marble which take at times the hues of 
mother of pearl.” 

Sometimes his language reaches the passionate utter- 
ance of truly, Oriental hyperbole. “When the sun 
shines in the morning,” lr2 says, “my divine mistress, 
the Alhambre, calls mec; she has sent me onc of ter 
lovers, the sun, to teh me that she is dressed and 
beautiful. I love thee, O Mahomet, because thou art 
the father of my fair and beldved Alhambra !” © 

He has the deepest sympathy withthe last of the 
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Moorish kings who wept when the fortune of war drove 
him away from this palace of delight. “T understand 
the tears of Abu Abdillah when he left his dear 
Alhambra to fly befcre fhe armies of the Catholic 
sovereigns.” A 

Fora While Regnault.and Clairin had this wondrous 
place to themselves, and possessed it with the most 
absolute of all possessions, that of perfect appreciation. 

“In our beautiful palace of the Alhambra, where we 
live so happy and at ease, we are pot even troubled by 
the ngise oLrevolutions. Men may dispute about go- 
vernment, and strive together in civil conflict ; but as for 
us, we admire the genius of the Moors; we daily dis- 
coxer new splendours, more incredible corabinafions, 
profeunder design in the invention of doors and ceilings. 
Itis a labyrinth avhere we | lose ourselves,” 

“And then the glimpses through every door and 
window, and the panorama of splendid mountains all 
around! And that immense plain of the Vega, which 
stretches away to infinity; and those trees, as green as 
if it were spring, and water everywhere, everywhere 
plenteous springs! To the left, under the walls of the 
Alhambra, the Darro with gold in its sands; to the 
right the silver-bearing Genil. What a land!” Reg- 
nault said elsewhere that “a palace not surrounded 
with water was not a palace for him.” 

~It would have been impossible for a, nefure, so richly 
and variously endowed to keep strictly to a single art, 
or toa single branch of study. Regnault loved music 
scarcely léss than painting, and had a fine-voice. One. 
of his friends Sys that he would pass whole nights in 
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mufic. There was a piano in his studio at Paris, and 
he knew some excellent musicians, When they came~ 
to visit him, the palette was often laid aside and all his 
enthysiasm and energy were” given to Beethoven or 
some other mighty “inventor of harmonies.” 

I have no doubt that Regnault- might hg%e won a _ 
position in literature if “painting had not béen the 
stronger attraction. He wrote both ‘gracefully “ahd 
powerfully, as the reader may have judged in some 
degree from what has been quoted here ;“but there are 
pages too long to quote, which prove a sustained energy, 
an abundanée of diction,” far- above ofaniary” letter+ 
writing. There are, of course, the usual faults “of un- 
trained literary energy, such asa multiplication of similes 
or An occasional mixture”Sf metaphors ; but that is 
nothing. He had an extensive literary education, having 
seriously studied four languages besi@es his own, nainely 
Latin, Italian, Spanish, and Arabic. His bodily activity 
is proved by a single detail; he could leap over two 
chairs, d picds joints,* and he could leap over five with a 
run, Besides this, he was a first-rate horseman, ready 

* to mount anything that came in his way. 

Travelling, which exercises both body and mind, 
‘seemed to Regnault an essential part of education. He 
called it “the t“ue school of the artist and the man,” 

* Leaping -pieds Joints ‘neans not only leaping without a run 
but without Vie slight impetus gained by putting one foot_before 
another. A very intimatg friend of mine, a French gentleman, now 
dead, wo.ild stand quietly, before a drawing room chimney-piece, 
his feet close together, and then suddenly spring up in the air and 


Jand with Is feet on the mantelshelf without disturbing any-of the 
ornaments. ‘The reader will. probably find it iggifficult to do as much, 
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adding, that “ if education were better understood, yoang 
~fhen would be more rapidly formed, and become serious 
earlier in life.” 7 

In the Ecole des Beaux: rts at Paris, there are cloi- 
ters orr doggie, of a simple’ but graceful character, de- 
corated vith a good*sense sujtable to the place ; and at 
‘the end o.~sne of ‘these aroades may now be seen a 
manument efected to the mémory of the pupils Slain in 
the Franco-German war. The principal object in this 
monument is a bronze bust of Henri Regnault, by De- 
george, andvan exquisitely” beautiful female figure in 
white rearble-by Chapu, the‘idealisation of=Za Feunesse, 
is holding a branch of golden bays up towards the 
honoured head. The bronze features have something 
of the energy and resolutiaa; the artistic heat andfire, 
which animated the young gents who fell at Buzenval. 
Thus, ever young, with the: thick hair and short crisp 
beard of carly manhood, the enduring bronze will recall 
to future generations on the threshold of manly life the 
virile virtve which sacrificed both art and love to 
patriotism. " 

And now the reader in some distant land, to whom 
the incidents of the Parisian world are not of necessity 
familiar, may remember Victor Regnault, and ask if he- 
lived long enough for these pains and pleasures to affect 
his declining years. Yes; he died in January, 1878, 
saddened but not broken bya burden of my sorrows. 
Notonly had his son been killed in thé war, Tut the 
manufactory of. Sévres, of which he was direc or, had 
been sacked by the German soldiery, and ail his instru- 
‘ments, the reCult_of a life of labour, barbarously de- 
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een * “WYen he returned to Sévres,” says 
Berthelet, “he found his apparatus broken with plo 
of'a hammer, his thermometers methodically divided 
into fragments of equal lenSth{the registers of sis ex- 
periments burnt or torn with the precaution on hatred 
which appeared intentional, The réSults Cr“ hundred 
experiments on gases, exeauted with the precision ofa 
master whose skill increased with his years, are thus 
irrevorably-lost.” 

What remains to be said ‘reminds one of. the terrible 
conception off@some imaginative poet, wha. closes h his 
tragedy by successive strokes of’ pitiless, implacable “ate. 
Vietor Regnault’s other son, Léon, had been attacked by 
a meptal malady, which appgars to have in some measure 
affected two others of his four children.* His wife was 
dead, his daughter was dead,and he himself was strigken 
by paralysis,so that he could not move. Stilt he had 
himself carried to the meetings at the Institute and 
placed in his chair by a lay brother of the order of St. 
Jean de Dicu who constantly accompanied him. At 
length; feeling that life had little more usefulness in 
‘reserve for him, he quitted Paris to spend his last years 
in a calm retreat near Bourg, the place where André 
Ampére lived when he was separated from Julie. Here 
he may have +hoaght that beyond his osvn death, which 
he awaited with serene patience, no further trial was-in . 
store fox hira,but one day his sister came to see“nhy, 
and, duriag her visit, sie died before his eyes. 


**Son fils Henri, Ze. seul gui cat échappé a larfatalité Morale 
a 
acharnde Sur ses autres enfants—M, Berthelot,— 
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e It ia custom of Henri Regnatilt’s frixnds to’ mee’ at 
Buzenval on the roth of January, the day che fell, 
to celebrate his memory. . Whe they met in 1878, 
seven years after the wevent their piety thus ,com- 
memorates, I Say when” they met, at the very hour, 
Victor k--agult died sudde‘ily from apoplexy, in .his 
‘retreat near, Bourg-en-Bresse. It may be that the 
‘ sadness of the anniversary, in addition to the accumu- 
lated weight of many sorrows, had weakened’ the last 
pocr thread of worn and weary life, and prepared him 
for the finafdeliverance. 





THE END, 
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